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The Dyadic Contract: A Model for the Social Structure 
of a Mexican Peasant Village! 


GEORGE M. FOSTER 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE social structures of societies with unilineal descent groups are far 

better known than those of societies with bilateral kinship systems, and 
ur conceptual models for dealing with them are much more sophisticated. The 
\ifferences in our relative degrees of knowledge are particularly apparent when 
e compare African groups with what may be called “classic peasant society,” 
{ which the preindustrial European village is the type example.? By 1953 
fortes felt ‘‘we are now in a position to formulate a number of connected gen- 
ralizations about the structure of the unilineal descent group, and its place in 
he total social system...” (1953:24). We are still unable to say as much 
bout bilateral systems, as a class, as Fortes said about unilineal descent 
roups at that time. 
Since Fortes wrote, Pitt-Rivers’ account of a small Spanish town (1955) and 
Sanfield’s description of a poverty-stricken Italian village (1958) have ap- 
eared. Both represent classic peasantry. Although the Spanish Alcala and the 
talian Montegrano differ from each other in many ways, and are described by 
ne authors from distinct points of reference, it is clear that in social typology 
ey fall together as compared to African corporate-unit groups. Most, and 
ssibly all, non-Indian Latin American peasant communities, when better 
escribed, will be found to fall with the European Mediterranean type. This is 
mportant, since collectively the two areas, which share much common culture 


story and many social structural features, offer an excellent contrast to the 
\irican groups which have become the take-off point for so much structural- 
inctional analysis. 

This paper represents a preliminary attempt at a structural-functional anal- 
sis of the social organization of the Mexican peasant community of Tzin- 
uuntzan. Specifically, I suggest a model—and describe part of the empirical 
lata from which it is drawn—to reconcile the institutionalized roles which can 
e recognized and described with the underlying principle which gives the 
ocial system coherence. The model appears to account for the nature of inter- 
tion between people of the same socio-economic status, between people of 
ifferent statuses, between fellow villagers, between villagers and outsiders, 
ind perhaps between man and supernatural beings as well. Although my anal- 
ysis deals only with Tzintzuntzan, I think the model will prove useful for other 


‘ocleties with similar structural features. 
In Tzintzuntzan, as in Alcala and Montegrano, the nuclear bilateral family 
‘the basic social unit. And, as in these two communities, both villagers and 
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the anthropologist recognize and think in terms of the institutions of the wider § con 
family, the godparenthood system (compadrazgo), neighborhoodship (to use § and 
Pitt-Rivers’ term), and friendship. Yet a thorough description and a pro- § par 
found understanding of the workings of institutions which are evident enough net 
to be named do not add up, by themselves, to a structural analysis of the social J mat 
organization of the community. We need to know more than the totality of § tim 
roles and attendant statuses that tradition recognizes in institutional frame- § diff 
works. It is not sufficient to conceive of the community as formed by a con- § diffi 
ventional arrangement of sociological constructs. What is needed is, at an § tary 
intermediate level of analysis, an integrative principle—here reciprocity— § jigic 
which leads, at a higher level of analysis to a social model—here the dyadic § the 
contract. Lime 
Briefly, it is hypothesized that every adult organizes his societal contacts § [n r 
outside the nuclear family by means of a special form of contractual rela- § cant 
tionship. These contracts are informal, or implicit, since they lack ritual or ; 
legal basis. They are not based on any idea of law, and they are unenforceable § conc 
through authority; they exist only at the pleasure of the contractants. The § play 
contracts are dyadic in that they occur only between two individuals; three or time 
more people are not brought together. The contracts are noncorporate, since itt 
social units such as villages, barrios, or extended families are never bound. § are r 
Even nuclear families cannot truly be said to enter contractual relations wit! sis. 
other families, although spouses often honor the obligations inherent in each § the ' 
other’s contracts. grap 
The implicit dyadic contract is made between members of a family as I 
close as siblings; it binds compadres (co-godparents) beyond the limits of the § plicit 
formally defined relationships of the institution; and it unites neighbors and § yodp 
friends. Contracts are found between social and economic equals within § tract 
Tzintzuntzan or with similar people in other communities. And they are § throu 
found between people (or beings) of different status and category, as on those § auth 
few occasions when outside political leaders or economic patrons have ties § but « 
with villagers and when a villager invokes the aid of the Virgin Mary or ¢ ff two | 
saint. to be 
It is clear that the contracts fall into two basic types: (1) those made be- T 
tween people of equal socio-economic status; and (2) those made between § dyad: 
people (or beings) of different socio-economic statuses (or order of being). The ff and y 
first type of contract operates primarily within the village, but it also ties § a for 
villagers to the inhabitants of adjacent peasant communities. The second type § forcec 
of contract operates almost exclusively between villagers and nonvillagers (in- & relati 
cluding supernatural beings), since socio-economic differences in Tzintzuntzan § not b 
are nonfunctional.’ In 
In both types the contract implies and is validated by reciprocal obliga- § justifi 
tions. But here the structural similarity ends. The first type of contract can be J hence 
called symmetrical, in that it binds people of equal status, and its associated J pleme 
reciprocal obligations can be called complementary since, averaged out ove! & and ¢} 
time, they are the same for both parties. By the same token, the second type © § anthr 
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contract can be called asymmetrical, since it binds people of different statuses, 
and its associated reciprocal obligations are noncomplementary, since each 
partner owes the other different kinds of things. For example, in the sym- 
metrical contract partners exchange similar goods and services of approxi- 
mately equal value (measured in time and monetary terms) over a period of 
time. In the asymmetrical contract, partner A owes partner B something quite 
different from what he receives from the latter, and vice versa. Moreover, it is 
lifficult and sometimes impossible to strike an equivalence in time and mone- 
tary values. To illustrate an asymmetrical, noncomplementary contract, a re- 
ligious supplicant lights candles and hangs a votive offering before an image of 
the Virgin Mary, and perhaps promises to wear a special habit for a period of 
time and to crawl on her knees through the churchyard to the Virgin’s image. 
In return, the Virgin is expected to grant the request that led to the suppli- 
ant’s offering. 

The model embraces both types of contract. In this paper, however, I am 
oncerned descriptively only with the first, which, quantitatively at least, 
plays a far greater role in the lives of villagers and occupies much more of their 
time and thought. Relationships between villagers and outsiders of higher 
status, a client-patron contract for which the term patronazgo may be coined, 
ire relatively rare, and my field data do not yet justify more complete anal- 
ysis. The same is true with respect to the contract between a supplicant and 
the Virgin or a saint. At a later time, when Tzintzuntzan is treated in mono- 
sraph fashion, I hope to include these data. 

In addition to implicit contracts, villagers also recognize formal and ex- 
plicit contracts, represented by such acts as marriage, the establishment of the 
sodparenthood relationship, and the buying and selling of property. These con- 
tracts rest on governmental and religious law, are legally or ritually validated 
through specific acts, are registered in writing, and are enforceable through the 
thority of the particular system that validates them. They may be dyadic, 
but often they bind several people, as when the baptism of an infant brings 
(wo parents, two godparents, and a godchild together. However, they are not 
(o be thought of as corporate in nature. 

These formal contracts may be but are not necessarily congruent with the 
lyadic contracts, since the latter cut across formal institutional boundaries 
and permeate all aspects of society. For example, two compadres are bound by 
a formal contract validated in a religious ceremony. This tie may be rein- 
lorced and made functional by an implicit dyadic contract, making the two 
relationships congruent. More often than not, however, compadre bonds are 
not backed up by implicit contracts. 

In the absence of ritual or legal bases for implicit dyadic contracts, what 
justification is there for saying they exist? (The reader will remember that 
ienceforth, unless otherwise specified, I speak only of the symmetrical, com- 
plementary contracts.) How can a villager be sure he is in fact tied to others, 
ind that they similarly recognize the relationship? And what evidence can the 
‘nthropologist adduce to substantiate his construct? An outsider in Tzin- 
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tzuntzan soon learns of an elaborate pattern of complementary reciprocity, 
almost entirely between pairs of individuals, in which goods and services are 
continually exchanged. Some of the exchanges are easily visible, as when 
plates of steaming food are carried by young children from one house to an- 
other. Other manifestations of the exchange pattern are not so readily seen, as 
when a compadre or friend speaks for another in a ceremonial act. But in its 
totality the system of complementary reciprocity validates, maintains, and 
gives substance to the implicit contractual networks. The symbolic meaning of 
exchanges (as contrasted to economic and other functions) is accepted without 
question by all villagers: as long as a person continues to give to and receive 
from a partner, he is assured that that particular relationship is in good order. 
When an exchange pattern between two people terminates, it is overt evi- 
dence to both that the contract is dead, regardless of the formal institutional 
ties or the religious validation which may, in theory, continue to bind the par- 
ticipants. 

The implicit dyadic contract accounts for people’s behavior to the satisfac- 
tion of the anthropologist: it provides him with a model of social structure ab- 
stracted from observed behavior. This model also very nearly coincides with 
the villager’s understanding of how his personal world is organized. He is 
thoroughly conversant with the institutions of family, compadrazgo, neigh- 
borhoodship, and friendship, and he can describe the proper role behavior for 
the several statuses existing in each system. But not far below this level of 
awareness, he realizes that this picture by no means accounts for his actions, or 
for those of others. That is, the average Tzintzuntzefio, it seems to me, recog- 
nizes that the way he fits into these institutions does not, in fact, explain how 
his community works. He sees that, quite apart from conventional institu- 
tions, he is tied in another way to certain relatives, compadres, neighbors, and 
friends to the partial or complete exclusion of others occupying the same 
statuses vis 4 vis ego, who collectively make his world a workable world 
Though he might not put it in so many words, the Tzintzuntzefio recognizes 
that these contractual ties are the glue that holds his society together and the 
grease that smooths its running. 

Before further exploring the concept of dyadic contract and its validating 
reciprocity system, more of the characteristics of the village must be outlined. 
Tzintzuntzan, with 1,800 inhabitants, lies 250 miles west of Mexico City on 
the shores of Lake Patzcuaro, in Michoacan state. For many years it has been 
Spanish-speaking and mestizo in culture, but formerly it was Tarascan Indian 
and its nearest neighbor villages still are Tarascan. The nuclear bilateral fam- 
ily, as pointed out, is the basic social unit. A majority of families earn their 
living from pottery-making, but farming is important, and there is some fish- 


ing and day laboring on the highway or in the fields of the few farmers with 
more land than they can cultivate alone. Socially and economically the village 


is relatively homogeneous. Social classes are absent, and there are no families 
or individuals of disproportionate power and influence. The importance of the 
Catholic Church, and the complete absence of minority religious groups, 
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further emphasize the homogeneous quality of the community. Tzintzuntzan 
is dependent economically on the local and national markets to sell pottery and 
fish and to purchase much food, clothing, and other staples. Its political and 
legal organizations, and its religious system, are directed from outside. In the 
classic sense of a peasantry, it is a part society existing in a symbiotic relation- 
ship with many facets of the nation of which it is a part.‘ 

A peasant village of this type differs in many ways from the African lineage- 
based, segmental tribal societies which Fortes considers in his article on uni- 
lineal descent groups. Some of the major ways in which Tzintzuntzan con- 
trasts with these societies are: 

1) The primary social unit is based on locality, not descent. The basic, 
visible, identifiable segment is the village. It is there, a physical reality; it can 
be mapped; its inhabitants can be counted; one can walk around its limits. 
There is no question, as in the Balinese example recently described by Geertz 
1959), of different planes of interaction which make difficult the isolation of 
the community. 

In Tzintzuntzan there are no corporate, segmentary units. In the absence 
of lineages, functional extended families, and voluntary associations, the in- 
dividual’s only identification with and allegiance to a corporate body is to 
Tzintzuntzan itself, a legal entity granted a charter by King Charles V of 
Spain early in the 16th century. Membership, strictly speaking, stems from 
birth within the village, although in fact long residence confers legal equality 
on persons born elsewhere, even though it is always remembered they are not 
natives. As in Spain, outside the village a Tzintzuntzefo is identified in terms 
of his community and not as a member of a kinship-based corporate group. 

2) As is characteristic of classic peasant societies, in the areas of political 
organization, of the administration of law and justice, and of religion, local 
and intervillage autonomy do not exist, and both policy and control rest in the 
hands of outsiders. The local political and legal systems are truncated, and do 
not have to cope with major problems. Religious activities are more elaborate 
than political activities, but they are planned, guided, and in most ways de- 
manded by a hierarchy in no way indigenous to the community. 

3) As a consequence of (2), there is little functional need for extended kin 
groups to play a major role in political, legal, juridical, and religious spheres. 
To state the matter in another way, much less is demanded of a kinship system 
in Tzintzuntzan than in many African societies, and a less rigid, more casually 
organized structure can do all that is required. There is no structural reason 
why unilineal descent groups could not exist in Tzintzuntzan. The village falls 
in the ‘‘middle range of relatively homogeneous, pre-capitalistic economies in 
which there is some degree of technological sophistication and value is at- 
tached to rights in durable property,” where Fortes (1953:24) finds such 
groups most in evidence. But history has willed the community another form, 
one that works at least as well. 

4) Tzintzuntzan, as a corporate entity, has no long-standing organic ties 
with other communities, and within the local area no villages recognize mutual 
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corporate reciprocal obligations and rights.® Intervillage cooperative mecha- 
nisms, as in Alcala (Pitt-Rivers 1953:32) are lacking. Quarrels involving com- 
munities as units occur only over the communally-owned lands belonging to 
the Comunidad Indigena,® and the peace-making function for such disputes is 
vested in state or national law courts rather than with local authorities. 

Similarly, there are no long-standing organic ties between groups of people 
in Tzintzuntzan and parallel groups in other villages. This is not to say there is 
no intervillage contact; there is a great deal. People marry in towns other than 
Tzintzuntzan, they form godparenthood bonds, they fight and litigate. The 
point is that all these contacts are carried out on an individual and not a 
corporate basis. 

In the light of these four points, it is clear that the functional demands 
placed on a system of interpersonal relations in Tzintzuntzan will differ 
greatly from those placed on a corresponding system in Africa, where kinship 
looms so much more important. About all the Tzintzuntzefio asks from his sys- 
tem, and about all he gets, is a modicum of personal, economic, and emo- 
tional security which rests primarily on dyadic ties within the village and 
secondarily on similar ties with people outside the village. 

The present analysis, while pointed toward the problem of a model for the 
total pattern of social ties in Tzintzuntzan, is limited descriptively to the sym- 
metrical, dyadic contract and its validating complementary reciprocity pat- 
terns as expressed within the interlocking formal systems of family, compa- 
drazgo, and neighborhoodship-friendship, which collectively provide th 
institutional framework for organizing most interpersonal relations within the 
village. Each of these systems, as will be seen, provides norms that define the 
ideal behavior appropriate to the settings in which people find themselves 
With respect to ego, each offers ready-made rules governing his conduct wit! 
ever-widening circles of people. Toward all, as defined by the particular system 
concerned, he owes certain duties and from all he has specific expectations 
Obligations toward and expectations from all individuals who stand in the 
same relation to him theoretically are equal. 

But a catalogue of roles and statuses, as earlier pointed out, is not sufficient! 
by itself to explain social structure, because real behavior deviates from idea! 
behavior. The dyadic contract, I hope to demonstrate, is the key to under- 
standing the patterns found in these deviations. In this presentation the forma 
characteristics of family, compadrazgo, and neighborhoodship-friendship, and 
the ideal role behavior inherent in each will be described. The structura! 
stresses and problems inhibiting ideal role behavior will then be considered, 
and the dyadic contracts and their validating exchanges will be examined. 

Family.—In structure and function the Tzintzuntzan family reflects the 
common Hispanic American particularistic pattern. The nuclear, bilateral unit 
is simultaneously the ideal and the most common household. Blood descent is 
traced equally through the father’s and mother’s lines, and this dual affiliation 
is expressed in the Spanish custom whereby a person’s surname—always com- 
pound—is made up of the patronyms of both parents. Thus Juan, the son 0! 
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Pedro Morales Rendén and Maria Estrada Zavala, is Juan Morales Estrada. 
Patrilineality is evidenced by the priority of the father’s patronym, and by the 
fact that with each new generation the parents’ matronyms are sloughed off. 
But the system fulfills the function of identifying every individual in the eyes 
of the community as a full member of two family lines. The particularistic 
character of the kinship system is further emphasized by the fact that at 
marriage a woman does not merge her identity with that of her husband by 
assuming his patronym, as is done in Mexican cities. She remains Maria 
Estrada Zavala and does not become Maria Estrada de Morales, as she would 
in more elevated social circles. Throughout her life she continues to be called 
by her maiden name, and commonly she is identified as the daughter of so- 
and-so rather than as the wife of so-and-so. She inherits equally (in theory and 
often in fact) with male siblings; she may register property in her name; and 
she may buy, sell, or take court action without her husband’s consent. 

The extended family is noncorporate, highly informal, and rarely consists of 
more than three generations. Its most common form, as a residence group, is a 
married couple, their unmarried children, one or two married children, and 
grandchildren. More distant relatives in both paternal and maternal lines are 
recognized, although the degree of acknowledged relationship becomes fuzzier 
with increasing distance. Beyond primos hermanos (first cousins) and tios 

parents’ siblings), almost all relatives, depending on generation, are lumped 

as “cousins”’ or ‘‘uncles.”’ People of the same surname do not form exogamous 
groups; marriage restrictions apply equally to both lines, and are set by the 
Church, which is the final arbiter in cases of doubt. A majority of marriages 
occur within the village, but there are few if any families not bound through 
the marriage of some members into other communities. 

Theoretically, marriage is a family concern, in the sense that parents are 
supposed to have veto power over their children’s choice of spouse. To some 
extent, then, marriage might be thought of as representing a contract between 
two nuclear families. Actually, elopement is the common marriage form, in it- 
self a negation of the idea of a corporate contract between families. Marriage 
n fact boils down to a dyadic, if formal, contract uniting a man and a woman. 

The potential structural chaos resulting from marriage by elopement is not 
realized, in part at least, because land-ownership is not a major function of the 
'zintzuntzan family. Apart from house sites many families are landless, and 
many more have only small agricultural plots to supplement their major in- 
come from the sale of pottery. Most full-time farmers own only part of the 
land they till, sharecropping other fields to fill their time. Only a handful of 
men have sufficient land to produce a surplus for sale, and often these holdings 
have been built up by purchase by the farmer, rather than being inherited 
from parents. Obviously, in a community with very restricted total land hold- 
ings, the goal of keeping large farms together through judiciously planned 
marriages can scarcely loom large, and consequently elopement poses no 
threat to this aspect of economic life. 

A newly married couple is expected to live in the home of the groom’s 
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family—less frequently of the bride’s family—for a year or so or until the birth 
of the first child. After this the new family usually goes its own way. Married 
people’s primary economic obligation is toward their spouses and above all 
toward their children. Provident parents work to leave separate homes for 
each married son, so that a great many new families become spatially inde- 
pendent early in their existence. Not uncommonly married siblings live in ad- 
jacent houses or next to the parents’ home, but this pattern derives as much 
from the practice of the father’s subdividing a large lot into inheritance shares 
as from feelings of fraternal warmth. 

Except for obligations toward elderly parents, married couples feel little 
economic responsibility beyond the nuclear family toward relatives simply be- 
cause they are relatives. Rather, beyond the nuclear family, the outer world, 
including relatives, is viewed with great reserve. Villagers, as in many other 
peasant communities, tend to distrust their neighbors, be suspicious of each 
other’s motives, speak ill of one another, engage in back-biting and petty 
bickering, try to tear down those who get ahead, and be reluctant to join in co- 
operative enterprises of any kind. 

The nuclear family as a social isolate is consonant with the demands of the 
productive system. In both pottery-making and farming this unit normally is 
adequate for all purposes. The father and older sons mine pottery clays and 
gather firewood which are brought on burro-back to the home where the 
mother and older girls prepare paste, mold pots, and grind glazes, perhaps 
with the help of the males. The father builds and tends the fire, and all family 
members help load and unload the kiln. 

In agriculture, an able-bodied man is sufficient for nearly all tasks, espe- 
cially if he has a son or daughter 10 years of age or more, or a wife willing to 
help in planting. The light-weight Mediterranean wooden scratch plow is 
pulled by a single team of oxen and can be managed by one man. Cultivation 
and harvesting likewise require little or no help beyond that available within 
the nuclear family. Obviously, members of nuclear families, whether potting 
or farming, spend a large part of their time in each other’s company; they 
must cooperate as a family group or face economic disaster. 

On the other hand, there are relatively few economic activities in which ex- 
trafamilial cooperation is absolutely essential, or even desirable. Plow agricul- 
ture does not lend itself to cooperative work groups, like the African and West 
Indian Negro dokpwe, which are effective in hoe cultivation, and in the ab- 
sence of pottery labor specialization beyond the elementary divisions de- 
scribed, more people working together simply bring confusion. Only in fishing, 
where a minimum crew of four or five able-bodied men is needed for the big 
nets and canoes, is there a functional demand for a work group, and in Tzin- 
tzuntzan there are only three or four such crews. The important point to note 
here is that there is no economic reason for cooperation involving groups 
larger than the nuclear family, and hence no premium is placed on social de- 


vices to provide such groups. Perhaps there is no other socio-technological 
level that permits such a high degree of family independence in normal daily 
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pursuits. Among most simple hunting-fishing-gathering groups communal 
hunts or game drives are often essential to success. Among irrigation agricul- 
turalists, canal systems force cooperative maintenance devices as well as 
juridical and legal interaction. At more advanced technological levels division 
of labor increasingly requires rationally integrated and cooperative organiza- 
tion of work. But Tzintzuntzan (and many other peasant societies) is at a 
particular technological point which maximizes the need for an effective 
nuclear family and minimizes the need for larger cooperative groups. 

Ideal role behavior within the family is simply stated. The husband is 
dominant, owed obedience and respect by his wife and children even after the 
latter reach adulthood. The wife is faithful and submissive and recognizes her 
place in the home. Siblings are expected to display the fraternal virtues. of 
mutual economic and moral support, both while they live under the same roof 
and after they set up independent households. Real patterns may deviate 
widely from these ideals. Children do not always show respect to their father, 
and wives may be far from submissive. Often children have migrated to cities 
or to the United States and their parents have lost all contact with them. 
Among those who remain in the village, friction is not uncommon, with quar- 
relling over inheritance a particular source of ill feeling. Incompatibility of 
sisters- and brothers-in-law may lead to tension when families occupy adja- 
cent or joint dwellings, and a slackening off in relations between siblings is the 
result, often evidenced by one couple’s selling its house or share and moving to 
a more distant location. 

At least some of these tensions stem from the constraints inherent in the 
family institution. In the consanguineal line ego has no choice with respect to 
relatives. At birth he is presented with a ready-made extended family, with a 
multiplicity of expected rights and obligations stemming from his many 
statuses. Throughout his life he will continue to acquire relatives, with more 
obligations and rights, and still he has no choice in selection. Ego’s only option 
is in picking a spouse, and, in an intensely Catholic society, once the decision 
is made it is as indissoluble as a blood relationship. 

Ego’s only real choice is in the degree to which he will in fact honor the obli- 
gations inherent in his several roles (and expect a corresponding return), and 
in the selection of the individuals with whom he will honor them. Thus, through 
selecting relatively few kinsmen from his total family toward whom he lives 
up to the behavior forms expected of him by virtue of his roles vis 4 vis theirs, 
ego in fact establishes dyadic contracts which determine his actual behavior. 
His family provides him a panel of candidates. He selects (and is selected by) 
relatively few with whom the significant working relationships are developed. 

Compadrazgo.— The importance of this institution in structuring social re- 
lations in Hispanic America is attested by descriptions found in nearly all 
studies dealing with the area. Tzintzuntzan follows the general pattern. A god- 
father and a godmother (rarely, only a godmother) sponsor the baptism of a 
child, thereby becoming spiritual parents. A single godparent of the same sex 
as the child is named for confirmation and first communion, and a pair of god- 
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parents, usually a married couple, is named for weddings. Godparents are re- 
sponsible for moral advice to their godchildren, and for economic and physica] 
care if necessary. Godchildren, in turn, are expected to show absolute obedience 
and respect to their godparents, if possible even in greater degree than toward 
parents. This is an asymmetrical relationship in that in the course of a lifetime 
godparents have greater tangible obligations toward their godchildren than 
the latter have toward them. In point of fact, however, the relationship be- 
tween godparents and godchild’s parents, who become co-parents, or com- 
padres (a woman is a comadre), is the more important of the two. This is a 
symmetrical relationship in that the new obligations and expectations usually 
are between people of equal status and are essentially equal in form and 
quantity. 

Behavior between new compadres becomes more formal. If previously they 
addressed each other with the familiar second person “‘tu,” now they use the 
third person formal ‘‘Usted.” Simultaneously they abandon the use of per- 
sonal names and address each other as compadre. The compadre relationship 
in theory is considered to be one of the most sacred of human ties. Compadres 
must help each other in every possible way, whatever the personal sacrifice and 
inconvenience may be. The compadrazgo is much like the family in that it has 
religious sanction, shares the same incest prohibitions, and once established is 
indissoluble. 

These ideal patterns of behavior are expressed on a ritual and, curiously, a 
commercial level. Major ceremonial occasions in the life cycle are highlighted 
by the compadres’ participation. When a family offers a ritual meal, com- 
padres are the guests of honor who sit at the head of the table, are served the 
best food and drink, and are treated with exaggerated decorum. Members of 
the family, if not working in the kitchen, sit at the foot of the table or stand 
apart, and eat after the compadres are served. Again, if a person is to be 
honored on the occasion of his saint’s day, it is the job of the compadre to 
organize the early morning mafanitas serenade. 

At the same time, the compadrazgo can cement commercial ties. In former 
years muleteers carried pottery on long journeys; they tried to establish com- 
padre relationships in each town where they stayed so as to have a place to 
pass the night and a support in case of trouble with local authorities. Out- 
siders who come to Tzintzuntzan to buy often ask to baptize a new child of the 
man with whom they do business. Long-distance muleteering is past, but the 
pattern remains. Those who sell pottery wholesale in Patzcuaro often sell to 
compadres who have been brought into the ceremonial relationship after es- 
tablishing the commercial one. Within the village, pottery merchants who sell 
from stands on the highway buy much of their ware from compadres, and as in 


the Patzcuaro example a developing commercial relationship often is bolstered 
by a baptism. Sometimes the relationship is frankly exploitive: the merchant 


hopes to obtain a slightly better price. In others, the potter hopes to assure an 
outlet for his production. In still others there appears to be a mutual feeling 
that a satisfactory commercial relationship is enhanced by a ceremonial tie. 
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Whatever the reasons, the compadrazgo often strengthens commercial deal- 


“As with the family, real compadrazgo behavior patterns often deviate 
sreatly from ideal patterns. Far from being a close and sacred relationship, 
compadre ties often are routine in the extreme. They may become tenuous, and 
sometimes they are broken to the point where compadres do not even speak to 
one another! By middle age a man usually has acquired many more com- 
padrazgo ties than he can fully maintain, but as with blood relatives, these are 
lifetime bonds which cannot formally be broken. The solution lies in ignoring 
completely a few compadres (if matters come to this point), in maintaining 
superficially correct ties with most, and in developing an effective working re- 
ationship with only a few. 

The compadrazgo presents a curious anomaly. The relationship is initiated 
mn the basis of an explicit, formal, contract in which two people agree to be 
ompadres. Yet the system contributes to social stability only when the im- 
plicit contract follows—when compadres do in fact cooperate with each other 
through a system of continuing exchanges. It is clear that the compadrazgo 
an never be the basis for any kind of a group. No two people have the same 
mbination of compadres. The system represents a net in which ego, repre- 
ented by a knot, is formally linked to a great many other people, also repre- 
ented by knots, but in only a few cases are the strands between the knots 
viable, capable of bearing the load theoretically placed on them by the ideal 
functioning of the institution. 

Neighborhoodship-friendship.—The mere fact of geographical propinquity 
stablishes ties between villagers and creates, if only on a low level, bonds of 
ymmon interest. A suspicious character in the street is a matter of concern to 

as is a householder’s vicious and dangerous dog, or an arroyo made im- 
passable by a flash flood, thus preventing passage to a maize mill. Neighbor- 

od interaction is often the basis for friendship, but not all neighbors are 
‘riends, and not all friends are found in ego’s neighborhood. Lacking the formal 
structure and religious sanctions of family and compadrazgo, the institutions of 
eighborhoodship and friendship are of a somewhat different order. Only in 
the bonds between pairs of adolescent boys, and to a lesser extent girls, do we 
ind as much as a terminology to identify a relationship. Best friends refer to 
each other as amigo carnal, signifying that the friend is as close as a brother. 
\n exchange of goods—knives, tops, or gadgets that post-adolescents treasure 
usually marks the establishment of this friendship, and continuing ex- 


langes occur as long as the ties are recognized. The relationship may last 
nly a short time, or until one friend is married, at which time it may cease to 
ve functional or, if the unmarried friend is asked to baptize the first child, it 


an be transformed into the compadrazgo. 


Otherwise friendship and neighborhoodship are unstructured institutions. 
[wo people begin to see they have interests in common and they like each 
ther. They drop in at each other’s homes; they offer food; they exchange 
‘avors. More often than not such ties are within the same sex line, but not in- 
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frequently, and with full propriety, they can cross sex lines. Whether between 
persons of the same or of opposite sexes, reservations seem always to be at- 
tached to friendship. It is not wise to reveal all of what one thinks and feels, to 
give of oneself completely. Even between amigos carnales it is doubtful that 
confidences are sufficiently complete to justify the word “‘buddies”’ to describe 
the pattern. 

Friendship and neighborhoodship obligations are less specific than those of 
the other two institutions. Friends and neighbors are expected to help each 
other in time of need, to exchange favors, loan money, keep an eye on the tem- 
porarily vacant next-door house, and otherwise support those with whom the 
relationship is acknowledged. Friendship differs from the other systems in that 
a long-enduring gap between ideal and real behavior can hardly exist: when 
friends cease to be friendly, the institution dissolves. Neighbors remain neigh- 
bors, but neighborly behavior may, and often does, cease. 

Friendship and neighborhoodship, as the most flexible of these institutions, 
fill the gaps left by the imperfections of the others. They flow into the nooks 
and crannies, fill the chinks, smooth out the rough points remaining in the 
social fabric. In a pinch they provide a mechanism for any situation normally 
provided jor by the others, and in actual life they fill a good proportion of the 
functions theoretically assigned to them. Friends and neighbors help in th 
kitchen; they go with a young man’s father to make peace with the girl’s 
family; they sit at ceremonial tables; they engage in commercial transactions; 
and they enjoy the same degree of confidence as a relative or compadre. The) 
may, of course, be taken into the latter institution, but surprisingly often they 
appear not to be. In a situation of increasingly rapid change, friendship is the 
most versatile of the institutions. It can do almost anything that can be ac- 
complished within the framework of the others, but it makes possible the 
avoidance of long-range commitments. New friendships can easily be formed, 
and worn out ones can be dropped and forgotten. No messy ends are left, as 
when one ceases to speak to a man who continues to be a compadre. 

The formal social institutions which structure the ideal behavior of Tzin- 
tzuntzefios have now Leen described. It is clear that the theoretical demands 
of each system far exceed the ability of an individual fully to comply with 
them. To solve the problem, ego chooses, and is chosen by, comparatively few 
people from within each system, with whom he develops and maintains in- 
plicit dyadic contracts. We will now examine the reciprocal exchange patterns 
which validate and give substance to these contracts. 

Reciprocity is expressed in continuing exchanges of goods and services i 
ritual and nonritual contexts. The goods and services are tangibles; incor 
poreal values play little part in the system. Over the long term the reciprocity 


is complementary, because each partner owes the other the same kinds and 
quantities of things. Over the short term the exchanges are not necessaril) 
complementary, because a material item or service offered to partner A by 
partner B does not require subsequent return of the same thing to cancel tht 
obligation (and it may in fact require something different, as pointed out ! 
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the following paragraph). Rather, it is a question of long-range equivalence of 
value, not formally calculated yet somehow weighed so that in the end both 
partners balance contributions and receipts. In the usual situation each mem- 
ber of the dyad simultaneously counts a number of credits and debits which 
are kept, over time, in approximate balance. 

Within the long-term complementary pattern there are short-term ex- 
hanges, often noncomplementary, in which a particular act elicits a particular 
return. For example, a friend fixes a bride’s hair for the wedding; the friend 
must be invited to the wedding feast, or, if for any reason she cannot come, 
food must be sent her from the feast. One compadre organizes a saint’s day 
mafianitas predawn serenade for another compadre, providing guitar players, a 
“crown” of fruit and flowers. The honored compadre re- 
iprocates by inviting the serenaders in for an alcoholic ponche and the hominy- 
ike pork pozole expected at many ceremonial meals. But these specific, non- 
omplementary exchanges are merely minor oscillations within the long-term, 
major dyadic patterns which bind partners over years and decades. The non- 
omplementary saint’s day exchange probably will be made complementary 
later in the year, when the second compadre returns the favor. 


horus, and a tray, or 


A functional requirement of the system is that an exactly even balance be- 
tween two partners never be struck. This would jeopardize the whole relation- 
ship, since if all credits and debits somehow could be balanced off at a point in 
time, the contract would cease to exist. At the very least a new contract would 
nave to be gotten under way, and this would involve uncertainty and possibly 
listress if one partner seemed reluctant to continue. The dyadic contract is 
elective precisely because partners are never quite sure of their relative posi- 
ions at a given moment. As long as they know that goods and services are 
lowing both ways in roughly equal amounts over time, they know their rela- 
onship is solidly based. 

For expository purposes the nature of exchanges can be considered in terms 
i services and goods offered and reciprocated in ritual and nonritual settings. 
lt should be remembered, however, that these lines are not hard and fast in 
‘he minds of Tzintzuntzefios, and that a material return in a nonritual setting 
ielps counterbalance a service previously offered in a ritual setting, and so on 
round the circle of logical possibilities. 

Services in a ritual context.—These services, which usually have material 
omponents as well, are associated with life crises such as baptism, confirma- 
won, marriage, and death. A young man elopes with a girl, and his father must 
visit her father to ask pardon and arrange the wedding details. His compadre, 
‘he boy’s baptismal godfather, accompanies him and speaks for him. Most of 
‘te other members of the small party which accompanies him will also be his 
ompadres. At the home of the aggrieved father the group is met by his com- 
padres, one of whom responds to the peace overtures in his name. 

When a child dies young, as an angelito, the godfather not only supplies the 
isket, clothing, and rockets, but he makes the funeral arrangements, sets the 


‘me, and otherwise relieves the family of worry. 
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Goods in a ritual context.—A marriage godfather pays most of the heay, 
costs of the wedding, and there are secondary exchanges as well, such as that 
in which the groom’s baptismal godfather sends shoes to the bride. A mayor. 
domo (here called carguero), faced with major fiesta expenses, visits the home of 
relatives, compadres, and friends with whom a dyadic contract exists, asking 
them to “accompany” him, that is, to contribute foodstuffs and money.’ 
Emphasizing the ritual character of this transaction, foodstuffs equal to about 
half that given are returned following the fiesta. At ceremonial meals, such as 
saint’s day fiestas, weddings, baptisms, and funerals, guests bring pots in 
which they pour surplus food from the heaping dishes served them. This js 
taken home to be eaten the following day. At any festive meal some people in- 
vited are unable to come, and others not specifically invited must be remem. 
bered. After the guests have been served children are sent to their homes wit! 
plates of food. 

Services in a nonritual context. 
One helps nurse a sick friend or relative, gives a hypodermic injection withou 
the usual small charge, purchases something on request in Patzcuaro, sews a 
dress or makes a picture frame without charge, lends a stud boar, or poses for 
the anthropologist’s camera. Any one of thousands of helpful acts is considered 


These take an unlimited number of form: 


and remembered, as a service incurring some form of reciprocal obligation. 

Goods in a nonritual context.—Neighbors drop in constantly to borrow an 
egg, a few chiles, or some other food or household item immediately needed 
When men go to the United States as braceros (indentured farm laborers) they 
often borrow money from friends and relatives, returning the money upon 
completing their contracts and adding as well some item such as nylon stock- 
ings or a shirt which serves to keep alive the exchange relationship. A person 
with heavy medical expenses expects to receive money outright or as a loan 
thus simultaneously being repaid for earlier transactions and incurring new ob- 
ligations. 

The continuing informal exchange of food and drink is particularly impor- 
tant. Except on ceremonial occasions invitations to meals never occur. But 


when someone—a relative, neighbor, compadre, or friend—with whom th 
exchange pattern is fully developed drops in, he or she often is not allowed 


leave without being offered whatever prepared food is available: a tortilla, 


perhaps with a fried egg or beans, a bit of candied sweet potato, a glass 0! 
warm milk, or fresh fruit. Men drinking at a bar feel obligated to invite any 
exchange partner who enters to drink with them; often but not always th 
late entrant then stands the next round. The nature of the food or drink is no! 
important, but if they are offered they must be accepted. Failure to accept foo¢ 
or drink seriously jeopardizes an exchange relationship, since it represents é 
denial of mutual understanding and friendly feelings, which are basic to tht 


dyadic contract. 

The food and drink exchange, important within all institutions, is especial) 
so between friends and neighbors. Because they lack a formal structure, unlike 
the family and the compadrazgo, even greater attention to constant reaffirms 
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tion of the relationship is necessary. The offering of food and drink is the 
quintessence of this reaffirmation, and if someone professes friendship but fails 
‘n this informal exchange, he is said to be a “friend with his lips on the out- 
side,’ that is, not a genuine friend.*® 

Food also tells us something else about dyadic contracts: they are of differ- 
ing degrees of intensity; it is not a question of presence or absence. The situa- 
tion is similar to that of American friendship patterns in which we see, visit, 
and interact more with some friends than with others, but the friends we see 
less often are still qualitatively different from mere acquaintances, since we do 
recognize obligations toward them. High-intensity contracts can be distin- 
guished from low-intensity contracts by the role of food. If we see some people 
almost always being offered food when they come to a house, we may be sure 
that a high intensity dyadic contract is operating. If continuing exchanges of 
various types with other people are noted, but less thought is given to food, 
then we may be sure the contract is of lesser intensity. 

The function and meaning of the goods and services which exchange in 
Tzintzuntzan cannot be understood if they are thought of as gifts. Disinter- 
ested gift-giving is foreign to the minds of Tzintzuntzefios and difficult for 
them to understand. Any favor, whatever its*form, is part of a quid pro quo 
pattern, the terms of which are recognized and accepted by the participants. 
lhe favor or act simultaneously repays a past debt, incurs a future obliga- 
tion, and reaffirms the continuing validity of the contract binding the partners. 

Both linguistic and behavior forms show why the word “gift” is inappro- 
priate to describe the goods and services that exchange in Tzintzuntzan. In 
\nglo-Saxon society, a gift is thought of as something transferred from one 
person to another without measurable compensation. That it may, in fact, be 
part of a continuing exchange pattern is beside the point. A gift is accepted 

thanks, verbally expressed, which symbolize something more than the 
ourtesy thanks that accompany commercial transactions, since the words are 
recognized as striking a conceptual balance with the donor’s thoughtfulness. 
In Spanish, thanks are expressed in two distinct linguistic forms: gracias 
iterally the plural form of ‘‘grace”’), usually translated into English as 
“thank you,” and Dios se le pague, meaning ‘May God (re)pay you for it.” 
lhe first form serves for casual, informal interchanges of no moment between 
persons of equal status, or equal status as far as the occasion that calls forth 
the word is concerned. But Dios se le pague is used in an entirely different 
sense, in which the thanker acknowledges the great difference in position and 
that the object or service can never be reciprocated. Generally in 
co, and in Spain too, beggars acknowledge alms with this expression. 
Only by asking God’s favor can the beggar in any way repay the giver; neither 
expects any other balance. An item acknowledged with Dios se le pague, then, 
an properly be considered a gift in the Anglo-Saxon sense. An item or act 
icknowledged by gracias is something else, for the form is a courtesy and 
ng more. 
In Tzintzuntzan both forms are used. The anthropologist hears Dios se le 
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pague when he has given something considered by the recipient to be far out- 
side the normal patterns of friendship exchange, such as a substantial mone- 
tary contribution to help with unusual medical expenses. When he gives lesser 
items, such as a cut of cloth for a shirt or a dress—something within the norma! 
range of exchanges—he hears gracias, and perhaps more often, nothing at all, 
He and the recipient know the item given will be reciprocated with pottery, a 
tule-reed figure, several fish, or something else commanded by the recipient: 
the cut of cloth is not a gift, nor are the pottery, the figure, or the fish. 

Before I appreciated the nature of exchanges in Tzintzuntzan, I was 
puzzled by the usual absence of verbal thanks, and the near absence of emo- 
tional show of any kind when someone gave something to someone else. A 
“‘oift,’’ it seemed to me, ought to be acknowledged with some degree of grati- 
tude. But, to illustrate a common event, a tray of uncooked food would be 
sent, covered by a cloth, as a contribution to a mayordomo’s fiesta. His wife 
would accept it unceremoniously at the door, carry it without looking under 
the cloth to the kitchen, unload the tray, and return tray and cloth to the 
donor with no more comment than accompanied normal passing the time of 
day. I was distressed, too, when my more modest “gifts” were accepted with 
an equal lack of enthusiasm; I feared I was not pleasing. Now, however, it is 
clear that the Tzintzuntzefio cannot express thanks on a level of verbal in- 
tensity equal to Anglo-Saxon practice, since to do so would be striking the 
balance which, as pointed out on page 1185, jeopardizes the contract. His 
way of showing he values the relationship is to accept the offering with 
minimum show of emotion. To express vehement thanks is the rudest thing he 
can do, since it suggests he is anxious to call it square and terminate the rela- 
tionship. 

The usual absence of verbal thanks and visible enthusiasm to accompany 
exchanges does not mean that the transactions are cold, calculated, and emo- 
tion-free. People do enjoy these transactions; it is satisfying to know one \s 
living up to his obligations, and that one’s partners continue to value the asso- 
ciation. Some of the fundamental values of the culture are expressed in the 
exchange acts themselves, and people sense and appreciate this fact, even 
though they would have trouble in verbalizing it. 

The functioning of dyadic contracts can now be brietly considered from 


another viewpoint: the real role behavior versus the ideal role behavior of a 
specific person in a specific situation. Faustino, aged 40, lives with his wif 
Pachita and their six children. He has two married brothers and two married 
sisters living in Tzintzuntzan; she has two married brothers, two married 


sisters, and both of her parents. 

Faustino and Pachita have been godparents to the children of 10 fellow 
villagers so that, with the godparents of their own six children, they have 
“primary” compadrazgo ties with 16 couples. Of these 16, two are with 
Faustino’s siblings and their spouses, two are with Pachita’s siblings and their 
spouses, and one is with her father and mother, leaving 11 in categories other 
than that of close relatives. Faustino and Pachita have been marriage godpar- 
ents only to his niece Chelo. They have also collected an unspecified number 
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of “secondary”’ compadrazgo relations on the basis of confirmation, first 
communion, and a “‘scapulary”’ rite. 

Faustino’s home is on the edge of town in a small neighborhood slightly set 
off from the main grouping of village houses. Sixteen neighbor households lie 
within a block and a half, forming a recognizable unit. Primary compadres are 
found in four of these households, secondary compadres in two, while a seventh 
household is that of his married nephew Adolfo, with whom he shares a patio. 

Both Faustino and Pachita also have additional friends, but there is no 
structural device that permits their easy identification. Thus, eliminating 
friends and the overlap in categories of primary compadres, neighbors, and 
close relatives, 30 households® with recognizable potential exchange relation- 
ships remain. 

Which of these relationships are recognized and reaffirmed on the occasion 
of Faustino’s saint’s day predawn serenade and the subsequent pozole-and- 
ponche breakfast? As in previous years, in 1960 the serenade was organized by 
his compadre Eusebio, Pachita’s brother-in-law, whose child they had bap- 
tized, and who lives outside the neighborhood area. Eusebio, exercising his pre- 
rogative, invited two of his friends, one of whom was accompanied by his wife. 
He also brought two guitar players, who by chance were nephews of Faustino. 
All these people were given food and drink. In addition, the other guests at 
this modest entertainment consisted of two of Faustino’s four siblings and 
their spouses (the pairs who also are baptismal compadres), his niece god- 
daughter Chelo and her husband, the nephew and wife with whom he shares 
his patio, and the anthropologist. 

When these people had been fed, plates of pozole were sent to the homes of 
2 primary comadres, 2 secondary comadres, and 2 friends (all six in the neigh- 
borhood), and to the mother and to the baptismal godmother of Chelo’s 
husband (Faustino’s marriage godson), to a sister and her husband, and to a 
iriend, all living outside the neighborhood. 

Thus, of the 30 households which could be placed in one or more of these 
institutional relationships to Faustino and Pachita, only 11 were invited to 
participate in his saint’s day breakfast. Or, to look at the problem negatively, 
and not counting overlapping categories, of 16 primary godparenthood ties, 
only 6 were recognized; of 16 neighborhood ties, another 6 were recognized; 
and of 9 sibling-parent ties, 5 were recognized. 

This particular example does not mean that only individuals in these 
households have dyadic contracts with Faustino, since in other settings ties 
with other people would be recognized and some of these might be overlooked. 
The illustration does show how the formal social institutions of Tzintzuntzan 
provide an individual with more potential associates than he can utilize. It 
would be very difficult for Faustino to live up to the ideal role behavior im- 
plicit in the 30 household relationships and impossible for him to do so in all 
the statuses he occupies in the community. His institutions provide him with 
outer limits for a circle of associates. By means of the dyadic contract, imple- 
mented through reciprocity, he patterns his real behavior. 

In summary, the model outlined in the first pages of this paper may be re- 
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stated. This model rests on the assumption of a structure in which critica] 
social relationships inherent in all institutions beyond the nuclear family are 
contractual (hence selective) rather than ascribed (hence nonselective). In the 
absence of corporate units, contracts can occur only between pairs of indi- 
viduals; they must be dyadic. In the absence of legal or ritual validation, con- 
tracts must be considered informal or implicit. Informal or implicit contracts 
can be validated and maintained only by means of recognized reciprocal ob- 
ligations, manifest by the continuing exchange of goods and services. The na- 
ture of these obligations will depend on the relative statuses of any two part- 
ners. When they are functionally equal—when the contract is symmetrical— 
the obligations and expectations must be complementary; otherwise there 
would be no purpose to the relationship. When the partners are functionally 
unequal—when the contract is asymmetrical—the obligations and expecta- 
tions must be noncomplementary; otherwise there would be no purpose to this 
relationship. In neither instance can the goods and services which represent 
obligations and expectations be thought of as gifts. The contractual principle 
enables an individual to disentangle himself from the weight of ideal role be- 
havior implicit in the totality of ascribed and achieved statuses he occupies in 
a society and to make functional such relationships as he deems necessary in 
everyday life. 

Every incident of behavior in Tzintzuntzan, of course, does not fit this 
model. Friends and neighbors are not always given food when they drop in; 
neighbors may be unable or unwilling fully to comply with the obligations they 


recognize toward a particular person; guests outside a contractual relationship 


may turn up at ego’s saint’s day fiesta. But these, and similar examples, can be 


described in ferms of the model, even though they do not fit it precisely. Again, 
the model may appear overly elaborate with respect to asymmetrical, non- 
complementary type contracts in Tzintzuntzan, but this does not detract from 
its basic utility, since such behavior as does occur in these areas can be de- 
scribed in terms of the model. 

Two final, more general questions may be asked about this model: 

(1) To what extent, if any, does it help explain other aspects of Tzintzun- 
tzan social structure and personal behavior not previously mentioned? 

(2) To what extent, if any, does it serve for other Latin American com- 
munities, and perhaps peasant societies in general? 

The model appears to account for two noteworthy characteristics of 
rzintzuntzan: (a) There are no factions, as, for example, they have been de- 
scribed in India where long-standing, relatively permanent alliances of groups 
are pitted against each other. (b) Since the first ‘‘cultural missions’”’ sent by 
the Mexican Government in the early 1930’s, Tzintzuntzan has proved re- 
sistant to all outside attempts to stimulate cooperative action for community 
improvement. People consistently are reluctant to work with others toward 
group goals. 

The model suggests that where a society is conceived as a network of social 
relations based on dyadic contracts, in which no two people have exactly the 
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same ties, there can be no blocks to serve as the basis for either positive or 
negative action. Neither is there a unit to serve as base for feuding, nor a unit 
io serve as base for cooperative work for mutual goals. The model is consonant 
with the atomistic, or particularistic quality of society which an anthropologist 
feels so strongly when living in the village. 

The second question, the applicability of the model to other societies, can 
only be answered impressionistically. I suspect it will prove useful in analyzing 
other Latin American communities. We know that in much of Latin America 
palronazgo patron-client type ties are more strongly developed than in Tzin- 
tzuntzan; the model covers these forms. Again, anthropologists speak of 
personalism, the relationship between people in which the individual distrusts 
the system and relies on personal ties, as a distinguishing characteristic of 
Latin American society. The model of the dyadic contract makes more precise 
this loose term, for personalismo is nothing more than a contractual tie between 
two people who feel they can help each other by ignoring in large measure the 
institutional context in which they meet. 

h respect to the possible applicability of the model to other peasant 
societies, particularly those with bilateral kinship systems, again one can in 
arge measure only speculate. In his description of the Spanish Alcala, Pitt- 
Rivers sees the nature of conceptual equality leading to cooperation on the 
basis of reciprocal service much as I see it in Tzintzuntzan. It seems to me, too, 
that the Italian Montegrano, as portrayed by Banfield, in considerable degree 

he model drawn for Tzintzuntzan. Perhaps, also, potential for the use of 
the model in peasant studies lies in the area not described for Tzintzuntzan: re- 
lations between people of different statuses, and particularly those of villagers 
with outsiders. Redfield has pointed out that peasant villages may prove to be 

complete as systems as to preclude their description as social structures 
19560:37). He draws upon Barnes’ “‘territorially-based social field,” the 
market,” and the ‘“‘network”’ to place the village in its larger social context. 
lhe model of the dyadic contract, it seems to me, offers a more precise way of 
nterpreting these contacts. All of these are questions, however, which must be 
nswered by those with intimate knowledge of peasant communities in other 

ts of Latin America and the world at large. 


NOTES 


lhe ideas here presented stem from field work made possible by a National Science Founda 

tion Grant and a grant from the Research Committee of the University of California (Berkeley). 

lam indebted to May Diaz and Robert F. Murphy for critical comments which were helpful in 
determining the final form of this paper. 

* In Kroeber’s oft-quoted definition, such villages form a class segment of a larger popula- 

mn usually containing urban centers; “they constitute part-societies with part cultures” (1948: 

284). Kroeber once told me that in writing these lines he had in mind only European peasant 

munities and that he had not considered their possible applicability to agricultural communi- 

f distinct historical antecedents and structural characteristics in other parts of the world. 

In the sense that wealth differences and occupational distinctions have no bearing on the 

ture of interaction. The poor marry the less poor, the illegitimate marry the legitimate, the 
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moderately well-to-do farmer and the poorest potter each accept identical mayordomia fiesta 
obligations. 

4 A descriptive account of the village is found in Foster (1948). 

5 Tzintzuntzan is the cabecera, the administrative head, of the municipio of the same name, 
composed of about 20 villages, ranches, and hamlets. People from other villages must come to 
Tzintzuntzan to register births, marriages, and deaths, and municipio taxes are collected from 
Tzintzuntzan. But municipio organization is arbitrary, often artificial, and in no sense represents 
an organic reciprocal union of neighboring communities. 

6 The “Indigenous Community,” a legal entity composed of all family heads, dates from co 
lonial times, when all village lands were held by community title alone. Most lands now are in 
dividually owned, but the Comunidad Indigena still owns the higher hillsides, and in recent years 
it has bought pasture and marginal agricultural land from private owners outside the village. 

7 The mayordomia is the only traditional, socially sanctioned way in which a person can com- 
pete for status. Success is achieved by the mayordomo who supervises and finances an elaborate 
fiesta. It is noteworthy that he (and to a lesser extent his wife) alone receives credit for the effort 
Unlike other societies in which the credit is shared with all who have contributed, the friends, 
relatives, and compadres who help do not bask in reflected glory. But they, in their turn, can 
expect an undiluted glory when, as mayordomo, they are helped in similar fashion. 

§ An element of asymmetry obviously is present in food offerings, since, except under duress 
and in the absence of a woman in the house, a man does not cook. A man could offer fresh fruit 
or some other ready-to-eat food to a friend, but in practice he does not. Consequently, a woman 
offers food to both sexes but receives it from only one. Food exchanges therefore involve women 
more than men. This tendency is apparent, too, when on the occasion of a fiesta food is sent to 
another house, a woman usually is specified as the recipient. On the other hand, men, by offering 
alcoholic drinks, express the same thing women do in offering food. There is, however, an im- 
portant limitation: men normally do not offer drinks to women in public places. But they may do 
so with full propriety at gatherings in private homes. 

9 Viz., the nine close relatives; the 16 “primary’”’ compadrazgo relationships which reduce to 
11 because five of them are also close relatives; the one marriage godparenthood relationship; 
the 16 neighbor relationships which reduce to nine because four of them are also primary com 


padres, two are secondary compadres, and one is a nephew. 
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The Origin and Spread of Riding in the 
Near East and Central Asia! 


JAMES F. DOWNS 
University of California, Berkeley 


N THE minds of most people, both laymen and scholars, riding and horses 

are inseparable. Riding means horseback riding with such consistency that, 
when travelers or ethnographers describe peoples using other beasts as mounts, 
we are apt to consider it a ‘‘field expedient” forced on unfortunate people who 
cannot obtain horses. This thinking has led to a common assumption that rid- 
ing was developed by man when and where the horse was first domesticated, 
probably in Central Asia in the 2nd millennium B.C. There is, however, a cer- 
tain amount of evidence which suggests that the horse was not the first animal 
to be ridden regularly. The natural characteristics of the horse make it un- 
ikely that this animal was tamed and ridden by people who had not ridden be- 
fore. In addition, there is archeological evidence which indicates that other 
animals were ridden before the horse was domesticated. 

The evidence now available suggests a new theory of the origin of horseback 
riding. It appears likely that riding, like driving, began in or near Mesopo- 
tamia, with the ox being the first animal used for both of these techniques and 
the onager the second. Because the onager, wild ass, and wild horse are natu- 
rally small animals, their use as mounts was limited and riding was for a long 
period a secondary or occasional activity. As the techniques of domestication 
and agriculture spread into the less fertile areas of Central Asia, it seems likely 
that the horse, found there in a state of nature, was used to replace the onager. 
he superiority of the horse as a chariot puller led to its introduction into the 
Near East. Horseback riding as a regular and important technique was de- 
veloped when the size of domestic horses was increased through selective 
breeding. 

Before exploring the archeological evidence, the significant points of size, 
temperament, and control should be clarified.” 

Of all of the common domestic animals the horse is probably the most tem- 
peramental and nervous. An animal of “flight” rather than ‘‘fight,”” the horse 
has relatively keen eyesight, good hearing, and an exceptional sense of smell.’ 
Its reaction to even a suggestion of danger is flight, and it accepts as a sugges- 
lion anything strange or unusual. When trapped by man or attacked by 
arnivores the horse can become extremely dangerous—kicking, bucking, 
striking with its forefeet, and biting. Even thoroughly domestic breeds raised 
1 near-human luxury on modern stud farms present a dangerous situation 
when trainers first attempt to mount yearlings or two year olds.* Compared to 
the phlegmatic and stubborn donkey, the horse is incomparably more difficult 
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to train. The increased difficulty in training is perhaps a result of the fact that 
a great deal more is required of the horse than of any other domestic animal, 
The sheep, goat, and pig need only become accustomed to man’s presence and 
inured to periodic man-handling or milking. Among cattle only a few are 
trained to the yoke, while others must simply get used to man and stand still 
while being milked. The donkey, while perhaps as intelligent as the horse, is 
unresponsive to training beyond a certain level and, due to its size, hardly 
warrants a high degree of training. The horse, to be useful to man, is required 
to pull wagons, carts, and chariots and accept metal devices in its mouth and 
a variety of straps on its head and body. It must carry riders in war and hunt- 
ing, face loud noises, leap fences, charge into crowds, and gallop at man’s com- 
mand, often to its own destruction. James Fillis, a famous 19th century horse- 
trainer and instructor in equitation to the Imperial Russian Army, has de- 
scribed the training of a herse as a series of “‘struggles.’’ If this view was ex- 
pressed by a phenomenally successful horsetrainer backed by nearly four 
thousand years of experience in horse handling, it is difficult to imagine 
pedestrian Central Asians suddenly taming wild horses to ride.® There is little 
in the daily lives of either hunters or simple agriculturists which would fit them 
for taming and training wild horses. It seems much more likely that such 
people had before them the examples of others who had experimented for long 
periods with less dangerous animals. 

The second factor, that of size, is important because it explains why riding 
became an important technique so much later than driving, and sheds light, 
perhaps, on the interrelationships between the horse (Eguus caballus) and its 
relatives the onager (/Lguus hemionus) and the ass (Equus asinus) in the his- 
tory of domestication. The only wild breed of horses known in recent history, 
Prjevalsky’s horse (/. przewalskii poliakoff) of the Central Asian Steppe, 
averages about 13 hands. The Tarpan, a European phase of the same breed 
(Ridgeway 1905:32) which finally was absorbed into domestic stock in the 
early 19th century, appears to have been of about the same size. The modern 
domestic horse, which averages about 15 hands and in which 16 hands is not 
unusually large (a hand equals 4 inches), is a product of selective breeding. In 
16th century England a 14 hand horse was considered suitable for breeding, 
while today such an animal would be considered useful only as a sire of ponies. 
When left to fend for themselves for a few generations, domestic horses soon 
return to a smaller average size, as illustrated by the mustang of western 
America. While there is some evidence of a much larger breed of wild horses 
existing in northern Europe, it is as yet uncertain whether this animal was still 
in existence at the time of early domestication (Hilzheimer 1935) and, if it was, 
there is doubt that it influenced the blood lines of early domestic horses in the 
Near East, South Russia, and Central Asia. The other species mentioned, the 
ass and the onager, are, in a wild state, somewhat smaller than the horse. 


Judging from the size of domestic donkeys, there appears to be a genet 
limitation on size increase considerably lower than that of the horse. Nowhere, 


to the writer’s knowledge, does the size of domestic asses approach that 0! 
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iymestic horses. This discussion leads to the conclusion that, in the early 
phases of domestication, the horse, ass, and onager were about the same size 
and could be employed interchangeably. None of these species was large 
enough to serve as a useful mount. At best they could serve as a sort of moving 
eat for a man, but sustained galloping would be out of the question. Like the 
ponies of Ireland, the Orkneys, and parts of Scandinavia, their value as mounts 
‘ war or hunting would have been negligible and their use restricted to simple 
transport. 

A third factor is that of guidance and control. It seems very clear from 
archeological evidence that the ox was the first draft animal. From the proto- 
iterate period until today the primary method of directing the ox is by voice 
and the goad. For control and leading, the nose ring is employed. It is probable 
that this method of control was simply taken from ox-using techniques and 
dapted to onagers in the 4th millennium. Representations of equids harnessed 
‘9 chariots found at Ur show this method of control and are, in my mind, sub- 
stantial proof that the equids could not possibly have been horses. It is incon- 
eivable that any horse would have responded to this method in any manner 
except sheer panic. Other finds at Ur have clearly demonstrated the presence of 
the onager (Hilzheimer 1935:133). This discussion of methods of control sug- 
sests strongly that any representation of an equid in the Near East could only 
ave been an onager. The bit, which appears to be essential to directing either 
ridden or driven horses, does not appear until Kassite times, about the time of 
the appearance of iron and the light war chariot. It seems logical to assume 
that there must have been a prototype bit, probably of the jaw loop type used 
by western American Indians (Ewers 1955:76-77) or of bone (Childe 
1954: 722). 

\rcheological investigations give us a fairly complete distribution of ani- 
mals, both wild and ‘‘probably domestic,” in the Old World during the Neo- 
thic period. Drawing from Dyson’s summary (1953:666-67) and the tabula- 

m recently presented by Reed (1959:1631; 1961:121) of the evidence in the 
Near East, we find no indication of the presence of the horse in the Near East 
where we now assume the original domestication experiments took place. As 
Reed stresses (1959:1630), archeological evidence which sheds light on the 
s and history of domestication is often far from satisfactory due to the 


ick of interest on the part of earlier archeologists in nonartifactual evidence 
ind t 


he fact that zoologists, morphologists, and other specialists have not 
volved themselves in this borderline field. However, the subject matter of 
this paper deals with the horse specifically, which appeared in the Near East 
ite enough for us to expect to find evidence in the historic or protohistoric 
ord was well as in archeology. Nonetheless, any conclusions drawn on the 
evidence available today must allow alterations and adjustments when new 
‘jal is developed by scientists approaching the problem of domestication 
wong the lines and using the method outlined by Reed and others. 
Bones found at Anau I were first identified as horse remains, but have since 
deen reidentified as onager (Lundholm 1949). The onager (Z. hemionus pallas) 
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was distributed from the shores of the Red Sea, across the Iranian plateau, into 
the valley of the Indus and beyond to Tibet and Singkiang on the east, where g 
subspecies, the kiang (£. hemionus kiang), was common. To the west onagers 
appear to have ranged in large herds as far as the Danube basin in early his. 
toric times (Ridgeway 1905:51). Whether the equid remains in Egypt are 
those of onager or of wild ass is unclear. It is clear, however, that none of the 
neolithic sites south of Anau contain horse remains. In this connection Dyson 
refers to the conclusions of Lundholm, Hilzheimer (1935), Van Buren (1939). 
Friedrichs (1933), and Slawkowsky (1940), who agree that there is no evidence 
for the horse in the Near East prior to 2000 B.C. 

These data support the argument that any evidence for the nonspecific use 
of equids in this area must be assumed to represent equids other than the 
horse and that the evidence of the riding of nonequids cannot be assumed to be 
an imitation of horseback riding. 

According to Hanéar (1956) the first evidence of the domestication of the 
horse in the Old World is found in a Tripolje A context, dating about 2500 
B.C.® Hanéar also considers the onager bones at Jarmo as representing 
domestic animals. If this is so, we find a period of at least twenty-five hundred 
years from Jarmo (about 5000 B.C.) to Tripolje A (about 2500 B.C.) between 
the first evidence of onager usage and the first evidence of horse domestication. 
Hanéar’s conclusions, it should be remembered, are based on skeletal remains 
The identification of species from pictorial or plastic representations is diff 
cult, if not impossible, without the verification of anatomical evidence. 

Such evidence indicates that the only domestic equid in the world between 
5000 B.C. and 2500 B.C. was the onager (with the possible exception of the ass 
in Africa). This situation seems to have continued until 2000 B.C. in the Near 
East. If we find evidence of an animal being ridden during this period we cat 
begin by assuming that it was not a horse. 

It would be possible to argue, on the basis of evidence cited thus far, that 
indications of riding in the Near East between 2500 B.C. and 2000 B.C. repre- 
sent a diffusion of the technique from peoples to the north who domesticated 
horses at least as early as 2500 B.C. However, at Susa B we find pictures o/ 
mounted men in the late 4th or early 3rd millenuium. Because the pictures are 
very vague, and it is impossible to identify the animal represented, and also be- 
cause they suggest riding at least 1500 years before it became common in the 
Near East, these pictures have been classed as ‘‘questionable.” There is little 


question, however, that they do represent a man mounted on some type 0! 
animal, and that they are dated correctly. Thus, while they do not provide ev- 
dence of the presence of the horse, as has been suggested, they do support the 


argument that riding, as one element of a complex of animal-use techniques 
was known in the Near East before the horse was domesticated in South Russia 
or Central Asia. As to the long gap between the Susa B pictures and later ev- 
dence, there ceases to be a question when we examine a number of objects from 
the intervening period which establish the fact that equids and nonequids wert 
being ridden in Mesopotamia in the 3rd millennium (LeGrain 1948: 27-32). 
First let us examine the objects which definitely show a man mounted on 
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DOWNS!} 
reature which is not an equid. We find this situation on two clay plaques from 
‘he southern Mesopotamian area dated late 3rd or very early 2nd millennium. 
One of the plaques very clearly depicts a man astride a humpbacked bull, ply- 
‘ng a whip, his seat made secure by a strap passing around the animal and over 
the rider’s knees. A second plaque shows an Indian elephant “ridden” by a 
man. It seems certain that the artist had seen an elephant, but less certain 
‘hat he had ever seen one ridden. The mahout dangles precariously on the 
pachyderm’s side using a strap similar to that seen on the bull-rider plaque. 
One can guess that the artist was applying the technique to the elephant which 
he had seen used on the bull. 

On three other objects, human or divine persons are depicted astride equids 
vhich, as I will attempt to show, were more likely to have been onagers than 
horses. A gold leaf headband found in the royal cemetery at Ur, datable to the 
mid-3rd millennium and thus contemporaneous with, or earlier than, the earliest 
evidence for the domestic horse, clearly shows a man mounted on a long-eared 
equid, plying a whip and riding among other animals. The second object, un- 
fortunately only a fragment of a plaque, shows the rump and the hind legs of an 
quid, and the comparable portions of the rider’s anatomy. LeGrain (1948) 
lentifies the animal as a horse, although the only apparent reason is the full- 
ness of the tail, a feature common to horses but not entirely lacking in other 

juids. A third object, a cylinder seal, shows a human being or god riding an 
equid among a company of gods and over his enemies. 

Because the details of these representations are often lacking, we must look 

sewhere for some clue to the species’ identification. In this case, the position of 
the riders may prove helpful. When compared to the horse, the shoulders 
withers) of the ass and onager are lower than the rump, narrower, and weaker. 
[hus a man attempting to ride one of these beasts would find the withers or the 
iorward back uncomfortable to himself and tiring to his mount. In addition, 
is position would place him closer to the ground, allowing his feet to drag. 
Peoples who ride donkeys today generally use a seat well back on the rump, 
their legs extended forward or slightly doubled to avoid dragging. Horsemen, 
owever, except where corrupted by the Western European riding style de- 
eloping out of the shock combat of the Middle Ages, generally assume a seat 
ward the shoulders of their mount (Ridgeway 1905:135, fig. 53), taking 
lvantage of the extra height of the withers. When we recall that there is no 
vidence of the presence of the horse in this area and a great deal of evidence 
or the existence of the domestic onager, it seems highly probable that the 
uimals pictured belong to the latter species. 

Considering the evidence just presented, we have a sketchy chain running 
‘rom about 3000 B.C. at Susa B to the middle of the late 3rd millennium in 
Mesopatamia showing that animals, both equids and bovines, and apparently 
so elephants, were used as mounts. As the horse was not domesticated any- 

here in the world before 2500 B.C. and was not introduced into Mesopotamia 
tlore 2000 B.C., it would seem inescapable that riding, like other animal-use 
echniques, was developed for animals other than the horse. 

It has been suggested earlier that the techniques of draft usage and riding 
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employing the onager stemmed from earlier practices employing the ox. If this 
is the case it would perhaps be illuminating to discuss the relationship of th, 
equid with other domestic species in early times. In Dyson’s summary of th; 
archeological evidence of domestication, we see a complex of three or four spe. 
cies appearing in the late 6th or early 5th millennium (Braidwood 1952) from 
Egypt (Guy and Engburg 1938) on the west to Rana Ghundai on the eas 
(Piggett 1950), and from the edges of the transcaucasian steppe south int 
Mesopotamia. Although all four species are not present at every site, a com. 
bination of Bos, cattle, Ovis, sheep, Capra, goat and Sus, swine, seems to have 
made up the roster of the neolithic barnyard. After the initial period of 
domestication, the onager begins to appear in association with the four other 
domestic species in the archeological sites. The equid probably proved less de. 
sirable as a milk or meat animal but could be used as a draft animal, utilizing 
the techniques developed with oxen. 

If the onager stood alongside the ox as a draft animal (and perhaps a meat 
animal) we can ask how and why onagers were first ridden. The answer is, I am 
sure, that onagers were ridden because oxen were ridden. It seems highly likely 
that the first animals to be ridden were thoroughly broken and probably ex- 
hausted plow or cart oxen, used fortuitously by farmers and carters as a moy- 
ing seat after a day’s work. Charioteers may well have mounted onagers for 
the same reasons or simply out of bravado, much as a modern cowboy will at- 
tempt to ride a steer.’ Whatever the particulars of the beginnings, it seems 
clear that riding did not play a very important role in the Near East. Except as 
a moving seat the ox has little value as a mount. Although it enjoys a legendary 
reputation for speed, the onager is in fact rather slow, compared to horses and 
other hooved animals (Ridgeway 1905:47), and this fact, combined with its 
relatively small size, would make its use no advantage in war, hunting, or con- 
munications. Thus, while we have evidence of the riding of large animals rela- 
tively early in Near Eastern history, we can assume that riding was not impor- 
tant because the animals used were too slow and too small, and the techniques 
needed for efficient guidance and control of equids had not yet been developed 
I have discussed elsewhere (Downs 1960:53) the selective pressures whic! 
guidance and control systems may have exerted on the horse. 

The temporal relationships between onager bone finds and those of horse 
bones in South Russia make possible the speculation that domestication spread 
north into the Eurasiatic steppes sometime in the 4th millennium, and that with 
it spread all the basic techniques of animal usage—butchering, milking, shear- 
ing, and using for draft and riding, the last being a minor technique in its place 
of origin. We know that the onager extended far beyond the Near East, as ap- 


parently did the other major domestic species. It is probable that, as the idea ol 
domestication spread, the peoples taking up the practice utilized the animals 


available to them which most nearly resembled the animals used by thelr 
teachers. It was in those areas where the horse and the onager co-existed that 
the former very soon replaced the latter. The explanation of the shift rests 00 
the size of the animals. The larger horse, once it had been caught and trained, 
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vas no doubt stronger and more able than the onager, and we have seen that it 
vas faster (Ridgeway 1905:47). To support the idea that the onager has proven 
inferior as a domestic animal, we can point to the fact that nowhere in the 
yorld today is the onager found as a domestic beast, and that for centuries, 
eyen in the Near East where it once was domesticated, it has been considered 
absolutely untamable. 

Thus we can postulate that, once the domestication idea reached into areas 
here horses were available, the onager was abandoned as a domestic animal, 
Jthough it continued to be used in the more southerly civilized areas. We can 
afer the hypothetical sequence of ox, followed by the onager used inter- 
hangeably with the ox as a draft animal, then, as the domestication idea 
spread north, the ox and onager being joined by the horse, and finally the 
nager being abandoned in favor of the horse. It is then possible to speculate 

t this new combination spread into areas where the onager was unknown or 
io areas Where cattle were absent, leading to new patterns in which the horse 
served not only as a draft animal but as a meat and milk source. 

[he question still remains as to what factors were influential! in the increas- 
ng importance of riding and the gradual abandonment of the chariot in war- 
are. This development appears to have come in the early years of the Ist 

ennium or the very late 2nd millennium and, for clarity, it would be wise to 
trace briefly the spread of the horse as a riding and draft animal in the Old 
World. 

The evidence of Tripolje A suggests that the horse was domesticated, most 
probably as a draft animal, by simple agriculturalists in South Russia in the 

-3rd millennium, utilizing techniques of driving and probably riding learned 
‘rom onager users to the south. There is general agreement that the horse be- 
yan to appear in the Near East in the late 3rd millennium (LeGrain 1948). Ex- 
ept for the evidence of riding as a minor or secondary technique, the horse 

first a chariot animal, and it was in this capacity that it replaced the 
nager in the Near East. 

We know that neolithic agricultural groups existed in the Eurasiatic 
teppes (Chard 1957; Ehrich 1957) and can suspect that the introduction 
‘animals had serious effects on these people. While river valleys and oases 
may have proved suitable for farming, it is certain that the grasslands, even 
ith the appearance of draft animals, did not. Thick sod proved impervious to 
ie plow until the invention of the steel plowshare, complicated animal hitches, 
id power machines. The crude neck yoke used on both equids and bovines 
precluded the possibility of using either the horse or onager as plow animals, 
imply because the yoke chokes equids into insensibility if heavy pulling is re- 


uired. However, the cart, pulled by equids or oxen, provided mobility, and 
ierds of sheep and goats a secure economic foundation for nomadic existence. 
this fact suggests that perhaps simple sedentary farmers, once they had this 
nobility, abandoned their settlements, much like the Indians of the American 
ome 5500 years later. These peoples, following herds of sheep and using 

iy have formed what Kroeber (1948:276-80) has called nomadic half- 
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cultures which depended on settled neighbors for goods they could not produce 
themselves. Their dependence on draft animals in all likelihood resulted in ex. 
perimentation in vehicle construction and guidance system improvements 
which produced the light-bodied, two spoke-wheeled chariot and the bit. 
When this combination was used with the horse, swifter and stronger than the 
onager hitched to the clumsy four solid-wheeled Mesopotamian cart, the 
nomads found themselves in possession of a superior military weapon. This 
weapon they used against the southern civilizations by about the end of the 
3rd millennium in the Guti and Kassite invasions. The reign of the war chariot 
lasted until the beginning of the Iron Age. The Aryan invaders of India were 
charioteers, as were the Mycenean invaders of Greece and the Shang Chinese, 
all of the middle 2nd millennium. As horses grew larger under domestic care and 
selective breeding, chariots were abandoned in favor of cavalry. Toward the 
end of the 2nd millennium we begin to see evidence of riding in military con- 
texts. It was known in Heroic Greece, if we are to believe Homer, and the re- 
liefs of the Assyrian kings show both light and heavy cavalry in addition to 
chariots. By the time of Classic Greece and Rome the chariot was relegated to 
ceremonial and sporting uses. Cavalry was used in warfare everywhere except 
among the uncivilized tribes of northern and western Europe. Why chariots 
were retained in these areas is perhaps best demonstrated by Herodotus (Book 
IV). He describes the Sigynnae of eastern Europe as having ‘‘horses which ar 
covered entirely with a coat of shaggy hair, five fingers in length. They area 
small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong enough to bear men on their backs; but 
when hitched to chariots, they are among the swiftest known, which is the 
reason why the people of that country use chariots.”’ 

It is highly probable that the shift from chariot to cavalry repeated itself 
many times as various peoples bred their native stock to riding size or imported 


larger animals from peoples who had begun the process earlier. By the end of 
the Roman period it appears that the chariot was nowhere used in warfare, 
and, although the horse collar made it possible to use the horse more efficient) 
as a draft animal (Jope 1956:53), the horse’s major role in war always re- 


mained that of a mount. 

It is also probable that domestication, as an idea, spread into areas I- 
habited by peoples without the resources or technological skills needed to 
utilize draft power. Wagon and wheel-wrighting are complex crafts requiring 
wood and metal, and it is likely that simple hunting peoples of inner Asia wer 
unable to utilize more than a part of the domestication complex because 0! 
technological limitations. These people, in all probability, adopted the no- 
madic life, following herds of sheep, goats, and cattle, using horses as pack 
animals and as mounts much as the ponies of Scandanavia, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, and the Orkneys were used in the recent past. Those peoples, in areas 
where wild cattle did not exist, may well have utilized the horse as a riding, 
milk, and meat animal. Gradual selective breeding and the introduction o 
larger animals from more fortunate neighbors may have increased the mobility 
which they combined with the double reflex bow and the ability to fire arrows 
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accurately in any direction from a moving horse (Eberhard 1950:52), giving 
them an advantage over chariot drivers as well as infantrymen. These develop- 
ments freed the erstwhile hunters of inner Asia and set off a wave of attacks on 
the peripheries of civilizations from China to Rome which continued until the 


Middle Ages. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


If the domestic history of the horse is viewed as part of the general domestic 
history of the equidae we can see a relationship of Bos, Ovis, Capra, Sus, and 
Equus, the latter represented by the onager (or perhaps the wild ass in Africa), 
beginning in the 5th millennium. This association is continuous from the edge of 
the Indus Valley in the east to Egypt in the west and extends north to the edge 
of the Transcaucasian steppe at Anau. Evidence now available suggests that 
il] the basic domestication usages developed in this area, including slaughter- 
ing for meat and leather, shearing for wool, milking, and traction power. It 
vems likely that the onager was used interchangeably with the ox as a source 
{ traction power, meat, milk, and most likely for occasional or secondary 
riding. 

The much later evidence of the horse, along with other domestic animals, 
at Tripolje A suggests that domestication spread from the Near East and that 
horses replaced the onager originally used in the Near East either because of 
availability or efficiency. 

In those areas where agriculture was not rewarding, it is suggested that 
pastoralist cultures developed, depending on herds and utilizing draft animals 
to pull carts and chariots. The dependence on these animals, particularly the 
norse, led to experimentation resulting in the light war chariot and the bit. 
[hese inventions enabled the steppe and mountain peoples to invade the 

her civilized areas of the south, thus introducing the horse. During this 
process riding was employed in the Near East and the borrowing areas as a 
econdary technique applied to the large animals. However, as the horse in- 
reased in importance as a war chariot puller, greater attention to his care and 
reeding led to a gradual increase in size which made riding a practical tech- 
nique in warfare and hunting. It is also probable that simple peoples of inner 
\sla, without the skill or materials to build carts and chariots, adopted herding 
ind riding and remained isolated for a long period with a generally impover- 
shed version of domesticating culture. The increased size of horses, as a result 
i their own breeding efforts or the introduction of stock from more fortunate 
neighbors, allowed them to employ horses in cavalry warfare. Once the size of 
‘he horse had increased and efficient guidance systems developed, efficiency of 
the horse over the chariot quickly caused the latter to be abandoned wherever 
t Was possible. 

Thus horse riding, like a number of other important inventions made on the 
peripheries of ancient Near East civilizations—such as iron metallurgy and the 

phabet—may be thought of as being a creative adaptation of Near East 
lure patterns. These adaptations, influenced in some cases by environ- 
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mental or technological limitations, created new patterns which in their fina] 


development were superior to the origina! patterns of the civilized areas and 
eventually replaced them throughout the Old World. 


NOTES 


1] am indebted to John H. Rowe for encouragement and advice in the preparation of this 


paper. 
2 The observations on the nature of the horse are drawn mainly from my own experience as 
an amateur and professional horseman in the show ring, hunt field, racing, and occasionally as a 


cowboy. 
3 [ have on several occasions used my own mount’s sense of smell to locate other horses ona 


rough pasture. Dobie (1954:89-90) mentions the keen sense of smell of the mustang in North 


and South America. 

4 On one occasion I can recall a six month old colt born in a stall, inured to the halter from 
his first week, and under cover every night of his life, thoroughly battering four large men, al 
experienced with horses, who attempted to treat an injured ear. 

6 Ewers’ monograph (1955:18) describes the introduction of trained horses into a previously 


pedestrian society. 

6 T am deeply indebted to Pierre Gester of Berkeley, California, who, when my own linguistic 
ability fell far short of the job, devoted many hours of his precious free time to the not incon- 
siderable task of unraveling the ponderous and often obscure German of Han¢ar’s volume. 

7 Show and race horses are often broken to the cart or trained with “‘long reins’”’ before a: 


attempt is made to mount them, because the procedure is safer for the trainer and is generally | 
thought to make the horse calmer when first mounted. 
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in Two Japanese Villages 
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HE recent accumulation of intensive data on Japanese rural culture has 

revealed many regional differences in Japanese values and attitudes, 
Scholars concerned with Japanese culture are more aware that they must dis- 
tinguish between what is broadly characteristic of the society as a whole and 
what is specific to smaller segments. The full range of variation, however, is 
still far from clear. 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the value of using standardized 
projective tests, such as the Thematic Apperception Test, in studying inter- 
community differences. Specifically, this paper reports results obtained by 
comparing TAT data from two Japanese communities in what is termed south- 
western Japan. One is occupationally concerned with farming, the other wit! 
fishing. The over-all results obtained from the two villages are similar in many 
respects, but they also reveal certain consistent differences in attitudes con- 
cerning role behavior in the primary family. 

INTRODUCTION: HISTORICAL COMPLEXITY IN THE CHANGING PATTERNS 
OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN RURAL JAPAN 

Japanese scholars (Ariga 1940; 1948; 1955; Ariga, et al. 1954; Fukutak 
1949; 1954; Izumi and Gamo 1952; Kawashima 1948; Ogyu 1957; Omachi 
1937) characterize pre-Meiji' rural social organization as having two principal 
variant forms: a northeastern pattern emphasizing kinship and pseudo-kinship 
relations, and a southwestern pattern giving a greater role to communal organ- 
izations not based on kinship. Although attitudes and values concerning the 
social position of women varied greatly within the northeastern pattern, the) 
emphasized a relatively low position for females within a hierarchically organ 
ized patriarchal family structure (Befu and Norbeck 1958). In the southwester! 
area, the status of women was somewhat higher; there was a greater tendenc) 
toward bilateral kinship, and familial and other relationships were less strong 
hierarchical (Okada 1952). Within the range of these broad regional variations 
there were many local differences in status and social values related to specill 
occupational groups (Beardsley 1954; Cornell 1956; Donoghue 1957; Huls 
1947; Shino 1953; Nagai and Bennet 1953; Smith 1956). Throughout Japan, for 


example, the status of women tended to be higher in fishing villages than 1! 


farming villages.” 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to speculate at any length as to the po 
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ible genesis of regional and occupational variants. Suffice it to say that large 
sections of northeastern Japan were populated in recorded history by pushing 
out the Ainu by force. The warriors were the dominant group. A basic agri- 


ultural tradition did not predate the ascendancy of the feudal warrior tradi- 
‘ion with its kinship structure. In contrast, the southwest region had been 
agricultural from before the dawn of recorded history. Interaction among 
farmers using large irrigation systems induced modes of cooperation not 
imited solely to considerations of kinship. 

Similarly, socio-economic factors can be seen as operative in differentiating 
fishing communities from others. The occupational function of men and 
vomen in fishing communities was such that the wife tended to take more 
lirect day-by-day authority in the household. Her relationships to her own 
parents were better maintained, and unilateral patriarchal ties did not tend to 
develop as strongly as in farming communities. Nor would the relative poverty 
and isolation of fisherfolk allow them to give much heed to thought of bettering 
their social status by emulating the patterns of their social betters concerning 
the relationships of the sexes. 

Communities historically differed in the degree to which they were influ- 
enced by the values of the socially superior samurai, or warrior, class. During 
the Tokugawa era (ca. 1600-1868), samurai values based on the Confucian 
thical system, modified to conform with the traditions of Japanese society, 
were stressed by government officials in codified writings. Individual behavior 
had become thoroughly regularized in these written statutes of the Tokugawa 
regime, and the codes were frequently implemented by official moral exhorta- 

ons. It is noteworthy that the position of women among the samurai during 
ihe Tokugawa period became lower than it had previously been (Hearn 1904; 
Sugimoto 1925). 

Bellah (1957) has noted that the samurai system of values bears more than 
i superficial resemblance in certain respects to the ethics of protestantism 
found in northern Europe after the Reformation. Virtues such as diligence, 
irugality, and self-denial, practiced in consideration of long-range goals, were 
entral in certain religious sects of that time. Bellah cites good evidence that 
ertain popular ethical religious movements in late Tokugawa times helped to 
spread among certain segments of merchants and farmers values originally held 
by the warrior class. These values were particularly attractive to the wealthier 
indowners and merchants, who saw in the emulation of the practices of the 
‘samurai a means of gaining social prestige among their neighbors.* 

After the Meiji restoration in 1868, the samurai class was officially abol- 
shed. Service as soldiers was required of all male citizens. The traditional 
values of the old samurai class were not abandoned, however, but were fostered 
by the government for the nation as a whole. After a temporary infatuation 
with Western thought, the leaders of the new state redirected Japanese govern- 
mental ideology toward the more traditional Confucian-derived samurai 

ues. These values, including the assignment of women to a social position 

i inferior to that of males, became an integral part of the moral education 
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imparted to all commoners through the newly established compulsory educa- 
tion in the public school system. The ‘‘samurai” values also served as a founda- 
tion for the new Japanese civil code. With increased communication, rural 
Japan, previously having had little direct contact with government except 
through the local feudal lords, became permeated with new ideas. Among other 
things, rural modes of marriage selection were replaced with samurai ideas as 
to what was proper and fitting. The type of arranged marriages characteristi 
of the samurai, which had not previously existed in many villages, became wide- 
spread (Ariga 1955). As the tempo of communication increased, long held local 
marriage practices tended to drop out with increasing rapidity. 

In spite of some government pressure to the contrary during the turn of the 
century, the more industrialized urban areas were already showing the effect of 
increasing contact with Western ideas of individualism. One may safely say, 
however, that for most individuals attitudes toward family relationships did 
not change radically or abruptly. It has only been in the wake of the second 
World War that a large number of Japanese have given clearly observable evi- 
dence of radical changes in their concept of the family. 

The recent attempt to reorganize the country in a spirit of political democ- 
racy after World War II brought with it a concern with individual liberty 
which serves as a rich intoxicant to the youth of the nation on a scale not ex- 
perienced before. The effects of this more recent infusion of Western thought 
are yet to be assessed. Along with changes in every area of life, the position of 
women was elevated to full equality before the law (S. Wagatsuma 1950), 
Many younger Japanese are attempting to find new ways of relating to one an- 
other in newly defined role relationships. To do so without tension, however, 


they must overcome strongly implanted traditional behavioral patterns of ex- 


pression that still surround them at every turn. 

It is in urban areas, particularly, that changes are noted in the relation of 
the sexes. While such changes are increasingly manifest in rural areas as well, 
rural life tends to remain more conservative than that found in the city; for 
individuals most interested in changing their ways migrate to urban centers in 
large numbers, permitting the home community to maintain some semblance 


of conservative economic and social stability. 


THE COMMUNITIES STUDIED‘ 

The farming hamlet of Niiike lies on the lower slopes of a hill, an ancient 
burial mound, some 20 miles west of Okayama City in Okayama Prefecture, 4 
central agricultural region of southwest Japan. It has a population of 130 
persons in 24 households. In addition to full time farmers, there are 12 salaried 
men working in nearby urban communities, and 69 women and children. 
Livelihood depends primarily on the cultivation of rice, barley, wheat, and 
rush used in making floor mats. Each family weaves fa/ami mats from the rush 
between the periods of heaviest labor demands. It has become an important 
money crop. As farm villages go, the people of Niiike are fairly well-to-do 


(Beardsley et al. 1959). 
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Sakunoshima is an island located at the entrance of Mikawa Bay in Aichi 
Prefecture. This region is also within what is termed the general southwestern 
area. The island consists of two communities. The eastern one which we 
studied has a population of 618 individuals in 138 households. From sometime 
‘in the 13th century to the end of the Tokugawa period (1868), the island of 
Sakunoshima was on a central route of water transportation connecting Edo 

Tokyo) in the east and Kyoto and Osaka in the west. The subsequent devel- 
opment of land transportation and the use of larger steamships diminished the 
usefulness of this small island as a stopping-off place. At present, the inhabit- 
ants eke out a living by fishing or farming on a small scale. Some of the younger 
individuals spend a number of years working away from home on the mainland 
nearby or by traveling as far as the Keihan district of Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe, 
for menial work. The fields are small and not adequate for raising rice. Only 
wheat, potatoes, and some vegetables are grown. Self-sufficiency in food is im- 
possible, and therefore fishing is an indispensable supplementary industry. 
\bout 68 percent of the total households are engaged in some form of fishing in 
addition to farming. In general, the whole family usually makes a joint effort 
‘toward assuring their livelihood—men working on fishing boats or in the cities; 
some of the younger women working in nearby industries on the mainland; the 
married women working in the field and at home. 

[hese two communities which are the subject of comparison in our study 
liffer considerably in their economic and occupational functions and historical 
backgrounds, as well as in the nature of their contact with the world outside 
heir immediate community. In addition to what has been noted above, the 
larming community self-consciously traces its founding to samurai. This his- 
orical view of origin probably contributes heavily to coloring the attitude 
values held by the individuals of this village. The fishing people have no such 
tradition of alignment with a higher class. They maintain relationships to cer- 

family members who at various times migrated to port cities such as 
Yokohama or Osaka. These ties are maintained bilaterally and occasional 
iting occurs. 

In general, the attitudes expressed in the farming community of Niiike well 
exemplify what has been said by Beardsley (1959) and many others concerning 
the centrality of the concept of the family or “household” (te) as the corner- 
stone of rural social life and the conceptions of clearly defined social role found 
n the Japanese family. 

The adult seen as a family member rather than as an individual has been 
the guiding principle of behavior within Japanese society. The Confucian ethic 
promulgated by the Shogunate during the Tokugawa period emphasized 
lamily solidarity and the authority of the family male head over his family. It 
so reinforced subordination of those of “branch” family lineage to the head of 
the main family in an extended family system. Another principle was the hier- 
archical order maintained among members of the primary family itself: chil- 
tren subordinate to parents, young siblings to elder, and women of an inferior 

tus to men. Under this system children should show lifelong obedience to 
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the wishes of their parents, especially in matters of marriage and life goals, and 
a wife should remain always modest and reserved, completely devoted to th. 
family of her husband. She should be subservient as a bride and self-sacrificing 


as a wife and mother. 

Niike is regionally within the area of the more egalitarian, less hierarchica| 
southwestern rural pattern discussed above. Nevertheless, the value of main. 
taining patriliny and the subordinate position of women is evident on the ques- 
tionnaire and opinion schedules administered along with projective tech- 
niques.® It is also found in the phrasing of some answers to projective test 
problems that a number of individuals gave definite evidence of using concepts 
usually attributable to the samurai class.® They thus gave some direct evidence 
that the aforementioned tradition stemming from samurai who gave up their 
role as warriors to settle down to an agricultural life is still alive in their think- 
ing. It may be that some of the “puritan-like” appearance of social life i, 
Niiike in certain contrast to other documented and reported agricultural com- 
munities is attributable to the effects of this tradition. 

In contrast, the fishing community studies on Sakunoshima showed muc! 
less evidence of samurai-Confucian attitudes in family relationships. Th 
social status of the fisherman itself has always been generally low. Women vis- 
a-vis their menfolk do not assume much of a deferential role.’ Relationships 
within the village seemed more relaxed. There is evidence of considerable 
drinking by some of the men in contrast to its relative absence in more purita! 
Niiike (Beardsley 1959), 


Analysis of TAT Materials: The Nature of the Sample (Ci. DeVos 1959) 
Differences in the attitudes between the inhabitants of Niiike and Sakuno- 

shima appear generally throughout the projective test material. In this paper 

we have selected for illustration four areas from the TAT which point up cer 


tain differences in attitudes toward women’s status: 


Differences in attitudes toward an arranged marriage and a lov 
marriage. 

Differences in attitudes toward sexual relationships. 

Differences in the fantasies of self-assertion and the expression 0! 
violence in conflicts involving women. 

Differences in concern over conflict between wife and husband’s mother 


rhe records we are considering in this report include 807 TAT stories fron 
80 individuals in Niiike and 385 stories to the same cards from 35 individual 
in Sakunoshima.*® There are some discrepancies in the average number of cards 
per individual due to the sampling procedure used with the TAT. 

To gain a wide variety of responses, 18 different cards were used in three 
different sets, including from 12 to 14 cards each. The design using sets A, 3 
and C was constructed so as to obtain at least two-thirds of what was seen ® 
the more important “standard” cards from each subject tested. The tots 
number of cards used was in this manner increased to 18, and a number of e% 
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perimental cards were tried on small samples. The total of individuals and 
cards, therefore, in the two villages, showed some discrepancy. In addition to 
ihe variation caused by using alternate cards, there was also loss of material or 
partially invalid records in a few instances. The material herein described is 
taken only from cards that were common to both Sakunoshima and Niiike and 
used in the same proportion of cases. In most instances these cards were modi- 
fied from the original Murray Set in human features, clothing and background; 
they included Cards JM1, J2, 3BM, J3F, J4, JS, JoM, J6F, J7M,° J7F, J8M, 
J13, and J18. Also included in the core set used in the entire survey were three 
original cards called J9, J12, and J21. Two additional cords were modified from 
a set developed by Waseda University, J11 and J22. (See plates on pages 1211- 
1212. 

The methods of sampling used for the TAT, as well as for the other survey 
instruments used in the cities (the results of which are not here considered), 
was to use the National Census tracts and to do block sampling, very much as 
has now been done in American national political polls since 1948. In the 
villages an attempt was made at blanket sampling to include a good proportion 
of the total population with all the various elements represented. In the hamlet 
of Nuike approximately two-thirds of the inhabitants were sampled. Only in 
three or four instances were there refusals by specific individuals; the others 
were simply sampled on the basis of the total registry of the village, with in- 
dividuals proportionately sampled according to their age groupings. In the 
fishing and mountain villages a similar method was followed, although in each 
instance the proportion of the total village sampled was far less. In Sakuno- 
shima less than one-fifth of the population was sampled with any of the instru- 
ments. Our chief concern was seeing that age and sex distribution of the total 
village was proportionately represented in those obtained. 


\litudes Toward a Love Marriage or a Family Initiated Marriage 

[he samurai ethic emphasized marriage as a mode of insuring the con- 
tinuity of the family. To state the Confucian position in the extreme form, 
marriage was essentially a means of having sons to continue the family name 
and proper worship of ancestors. Marriage was a matter concerning the family 
primarily and only secondarily was supposed to consider the personal interest 
of those who marry. The name of the family (a-mei) was carried by male mem- 
bers. Usually the eldest son would inherit the family property and assume the 
duty of maintaining respect for the ancestors of the family. The younger sons 
either remained in their elder brother’s household after marriage, or estab- 
ished branch households. 

Marriage, under the pre-war Japanese civil code, was officially as a matter 
of fact the simple act of changing the registry of a woman from that of her own 
family to that of the registry of the family of her husband. This act of chang- 
ing registry had to have the agreement of the head of the family up to the age 
of 30 for men, after which time they could become independent. For women, 
absolute submission and self-denying service to the new family were the highest 
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virtues. Search for, or pre-occupation with, one’s own happiness was sheer sel. 
fish indulgence. Love or passion, leading to marriage, could upset the entire 
social order as an act of “‘uncontrolled egoism.”’ Such behavior was considered 
as anti-social, selfish, even indecent, in a sense very similar to the Western 
attitude toward extramarital affairs. 

The recent social and political changes in Japan have increased its tempo of 
change toward the individualistic idea that marriage is a mutual concern of the 
marriage partners, not their families. In recent attitude surveys, such as that 
conducted by Stoetzel (1955), a surprising number of young Japanese—close 
to 50 percent—state in answer to a direct question that marriage is an in- 
dividual affair. This is true in both urban and rural areas. One would, from 
such results, presume that individually rather than family initiated marriages 
are on the increase. Steiner (1950) quotes statistics from areas near Tokyo that 
would support this supposition. Another report, by De Vos and Wagatsuma 
(1958) based on material from the farming village considered in this report, 
demonstrated that there was a tendency to accept the idea of individual mar- 
riage for love in response to direct presentation of problem situation items re- 
quiring a direct answer, but the TAT test stories given more spontaneously by 
the same villagers did not tend to support such a positive acceptance of a love 
marriage. Rather, when stories of love marriage were constructed by the sub- 
jects, they tended to view such marriages as ending in some form of failure. In 
the problem situation test responses, the emphasis was not on how the marriage 
subsequently turned out but on the “right” to enter into such a marriage on 
the part of individuals. This emphasis on individual rights has become part of 
the conscious value system of modern Japan—whether it can be emotionally 
implemented or not. As a point of fact, in the farming village, Niiike, herein 
considered, only one such marriage had been attempted in recent history, and 
it did end in a failure." 

If we compare these rather negative attitudes toward love marriage wit! 
the results obtained in Sakunoshima (from the ethnographic data as well as the 


projective instruments), we find in contrast a more relaxed and freer attitude 
toward love and marriage in the fishing village. Our TAT evidence essentially 
substantiates the impressions gained more informally by observation and inter- 


view in both villages. 

In Niiike, from our total of 807 TAT stories obtained from 80 individuals, 
there were 42 instances in which there was some explicit spontaneous reference 
to the circumstances of marriage (See Table 1). (The cards used in no instance 
necessarily suggest a theme about marriage per se.) In 13 cases the reference 
was to some form of arranged or family-type marriage, and in 24 cases the 
reference was to a love marriage or to an individual-type marriage. Only three 
of the 13 stories mentioning arranged marriage showed tensions existing be- 
tween individuals, whereas in only two cases mentioning a love marriage Was 
there absence of tension. Most often (10 stories) a love marriage was depicted 
as ending in some form of failure. 

In Sakunoshima the evidence is of a different nature. In 385 stories to the 
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1. EXPRESSIONS OF TENSION IN TAT Stories IN WHICH THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF MARRIAGE ARE EXPLICITLY MENTIONED 


Niiike Sakunoshima 


F Totals 


F Totals 


| 


number of persons 


mber of stories 


cumstances of marriage stories 
rtion of total number of stories) 
{rranged marriage 
No tension 
Tension 
Indefinite 


Totals 


ve marriage 
No tension 
Tension 
Eventual conformity to family 
pressure 
Conflict without outcome 
Successful persistence 
Eventual failure of love 
marriage 
Totals 


hi-square, Yates Cor. P>.001 


ards obtained from 36 individuals there was some mention of marriage 
stances in 18 instances. The distribution between tension stories and 
ries without tension in respect to either a love marriage or arranged mar- 
ige shows no differences in Sakunoshima. A qualitative examination of 
lifferences in the stories is highly suggestive of the nature of the differences be- 
veen attitudes in the two villages. 
or example, in Sakunoshima we find a 19-year old girl giving the following 
to Card J4: 
age group “a,”’ 18-24. 
ire dancing together. They will live together. They will marry, in the future they will get 
ill right 
year old woman in Sakunoshima gives this story to the same card: 
man, age group “‘o,”’ 50-64. 
them. They are looking at something. This is a well-drawn picture. They are looking at 
ing passing by outside from the window. Looking at their lives (what are they thinking?). 


ire thinking of marrying and living happy, as the people they are looking at. Both of them 
ng laborers. They came to love each other. They will marry, live happily, work together, 


| M | 
[otal | 36 44 80 | 617 18 35 
otal 807 | 385 
| 
Tot | 22 2» 42 | 7 12 19 
(4.9) | (4.9) 
| | 
| 3 6 9* | 1 4 5 
| 3 3* | 1 3 4 
| 1 1 | 
a | 3 10 13 | 2 7 9 
] 
2* | 4 4 
| 14 8 22* 4 1 5 
| (2) (2) (1) (1) 
| (4) (3) (7) | (2) (2) 
| (3) (3) (1) (1) (2) 
| 
(5) (5) (10) | 
|} 15 9 24 | 4 5 9 
Other 1 1 
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There is marked contrast between these stories and those given in Niiike. The 
following three stories were given to Card J13 in Niiike: 

Niiike woman, age group “‘a,” 18-24. 

He got married for love with a woman in spite of opposition by his parents. While they were first 
married they lived happily. But recently he reflects on his marriage and the manner in which he 
pushed his way through his parents’ opposition . . . and the present wife . . . he wishes his present 
wife would not exist .. . he attempts to push away the feeling of blame within his breast. One 
night on the way home he buys some insect poison and gives it to his wife in drink and she dies 
What he has done weighs on his mind. He gives himself up to the police. He trustfully told his stor, 
to them. He reflects on how wicked he has been in the past. He completes his prison term and 
faces the future with serious intent. 

Niiike man, age group “m,’’ 35-49. (Summary) 

A young man regrets his love-marriage with a maid of a bar who cajoled him. He regrets his 
marriage when he sees her slovenly attitude. 

Niiike man, age group “m,”’ 35-49. (Summary) 

A husband is addicted to drinking and comes back home to his slovenly wife who is sleeping. He 
had married her as a result of a love relationship. They are divorced, they each go on to terrible 
ways—the woman becoming a procurist, the man contracting an infectious disease. He goes to 
prison and eventually kills himself on the railroad tracks. 


These stories are of an extreme nature indicating by their moralistic tone and 
graphically depicting the terrible end to which a person can come who goes 
contrary to an arranged marriage. No such stories appear in Sakunoshima. In- 
stead, stories of a love marriage of a positive nature appear in Sakunoshima 
proportionately more often than in Nilike. It must be noted, however, that the 
proper traditional arranged marriages also are represented in the Sakuno- 
shima stories. One cannot say, therefore, in comparing the two villages that 
one subscribes to arranged marriages as proper and the other to love marriages, 
but rather that the fishing village shows less emphasis on arranged marriage as 
the only proper way and are more optimistic as to the outcome of a love 
marriage. Both villages show the actual presence of Japanese traditional cor 


values concerning an arranged marriage. 


Comparison of General Altitudes Toward Sexual Relationships in Niiike and 


Sakunoshima 

In addition to the stories considered in the previous section relating to cir- 
cumstances of marriage, there are numerous other stories in which the prin- 
cipal concern is some form of heterosexual relationship. These stories when 
considered in separate categories again demonstrate consistent differences be- 
tween the two villages in depicting problems in heterosexual affairs or love 
relationships. There are 31 stories in Niiike depicting nonmarital love relation- 
ships between young individuals. Fourteen of these stories depict the result of 
a conflict between a child and a parent, in most instances with no resolution. 
(See Table 2). 
Card J6oM 
Niiike man, age group ‘‘y,” 25-34. 
A mother scolds her son on account of his indulgence in female company. The son is antagonistic 
toward his mother. 
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Card J18 

\ parent and son quarrel over son’s love aflair and the parent strangles the son to death. 

Card J9 


Niiike woman, age group “‘m,”’ 34-50. 
A son was scolded by his father about his love affair. Finally he will leave home. 


PaABLE 2. HETEROSEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS IN STORIES GIVEN TO 10 TAT 
PICTURES IN SAKUNOSHIMA AND NIIIKE 


Niiike Sakunoshima 


M Totals Totals Significance* 


Total stories given on 10 cards** | 257 
Total stories on heterosexual 
relationships + 
Proportion of total stories 
Vonmarital love relationships 
marriage not an outcome) 
Essentially involving parent-child- 


conflict 
\ggression-violence 
Separation 
Rejection of women 
Totals 


Vonmarital triangular 
Man-two women 
lwo men-woman 

Totals Not sig. 

E:xtramarital triangular 
Husband’s affair 
Wife’s affair 

Totals 

Transient sex relationships leading to: 

Regret or reform 


Demoralization or suicide 


Totals P< .05 


* Significant Difference of Proportion of heterosexual relationships in stories between Niiike 


and Sakunoshima. 
** The 10 cards are J2, 3BM(J3F), J4, JOM, JM7M, J9, J11, J13, J18, J22. 
Excluding Circumstances of Marriage stories shown in Table 1. 


here are no comparable stories in the Sakunoshima sample. In addition there 
are 17 other stories in Niiike of various other tensions in a love relationship. 
[he most prominent group include 12 stories in which a woman is rejected by 
her lover in one way or another. Only one story appears of this kind in Sakuno- 
shima. The remaining stories depict either some violence of a man toward a 


woman or a separation. 
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There is no notable difference between the two villages in the manner of de- 
picting nonmarital triangular relationships. These nonmarital triangular rela. 
tionships are characteristically two men who are quarrelling over a woman.” 

In contrast to the Niiike trends, the principal concerns in the steries de- 
picted in Sakunoshima are extramarital triangular affairs involving a husband 
(father) or transient sexual relationships of various kinds. 

Card Jil 


Saku. man, age group “‘o,” 50-64. 
The mother looks sad over something. This is her son but as her husband is not seen so she is sad 


... 1 see the hat and the briefcase of her husband but she looks very sad . . . I guess she is sad 
because her husband’s conduct is not good. (?) The child is sorry for the mother and is worried too 
(?) They were good in the past. They were well off, had a child but now the husband’s conduct js 
not good (soko ga warui: meaning women’s affairs), and the wife is sad and the son is worried 
If the husband reforms himself, the son and the wife will be happy 

In the Niiike sample, seduction is depicted as leading to an unhappy marriage 
and regret. In Saku., seduction or casual sexual contact is seen as leading to re- 
gret or to some personal demoralization of the individual concerned but not to 
marriage. 

Card J13 


Saku. man, age group “‘y,”’ 25-34. 
This does not look like too good a place. This young man was seduced by a prostitute and a 


woman taking the initiative. They did bad play in such a place, I suppose. This young man had 
never done such a thing before, I think. From now on. . . he will be interested in such things and 
will become a delinquent . . . well, I think that’s all that it is. The woman is urging him to sleep 
with her and he is at a loss, not knowing what to do, I guess. (?) He becomes a delinquent and then 
reforms himself again. He will become a serious person again. 

In the extramarital relationships depicted in both villages in all but two in- 
stances, it isa man who is going to a mistress or having some affair, causing un- 
happiness at home. Characteristic throughout these stories in both villages is a 
moralizing attitude taken by the teller as to the consequences of sexual be- 
havior on the future of the individual. 

In summary, in spite of certain over-all similarities, the differences in the 
stories are sufficient to indicate marked differences in what is the concern of the 
two villages toward sexual behavior. In Niiike the focus is on the effects of 
going against the moral code in respect to arranged marriage and to obedience 


to parental figures. Tension between parents and child over sexual behavior is 
not a theme in Sakunoshima. They are more concerned with the infidelity of 
the father as well as depicting themes of transiency and irresponsibility in sex 
leading to evil outcome. These results are clearly in line with the other atti- 


tudinal differences in the two villages concerning aspects of the Confucianisti 


ethical code concerning marriage. 


Perception of Women as Capable of Violence or Aggression 

It is clear that the traditional Japanese ethical ideal is that women were 
under no condition to express a violent or aggressive attitude toward their 
husbands. However, under the duress of extreme circumstances, violence could 
be turned toward the self in the form of suicide to preserve one’s honor, o 
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»oward one’s children if the greater honor of the family or some over-riding 
obligation would make it necessary. By examining in some detail two of the 
TAT cards calling forth expressions of violence or aggression between in- 
dividuals, one can readily document differences in the two villages concerning 
the underlying attitudes towards a woman’s capacity for aggression or vio- 
lence. The two cards most suited for this analysis are Card J18, which depicts 
a woman figure readily interpreted as choking either another woman or a man, 
and Card J13, often interpreted by the Japanese, at least, as a situation of 
juarrel or dist ord between husband and wife. 


Situations of Violence on Card J18. 

Stories to Card J18 involve either themes of violence on the one hand or 
ome form of affiliative concern, such as illness or the reunion with a beloved, 
n the other hand. The contrast in these stories between Niiike and Sakuno- 
shima emphasize the intensity of feeling a mother is expected to have about 
seeing her son become a responsible adult in the traditional culture. Such feel- 
ings, while not absent in Sakunoshima, are of proportionately few occurrences 
nthe stories. To illustrate, see Table 3. 

In Niiike although there is little difference between the total percentage of 
stories of violence given in the two villages to this card (48 percent in Niiike to 
46 percent in Sakunoshima), there are markedly more stories involving the 
hastisement of a profligate son in Niiike as compared with Sakunoshima. 

J18, Niilike man, age group “‘t,’’ 12-17. 

{ mother strangles to death her prodigal son and she will be imprisoned. 

]18, Niiike man, age “‘a,”’ 18-24. 

\ mother chastises severely her son who played a trick on a child next door. 


118, Saku. man, age group ‘‘m,” 35-49. 
mother scolded her son and . . . the son always asked for money and played all the time. He 
vant to work. She could not stand to see the attitude of her son any longer and chastised 
very severely. Though she did, the son did not change his mind. But, I think, he will 
himself later, perhaps when the mother gets sick or he loses his mother. He has no father. 
lhe father died when he was small. 


J18, Saku. man, age group “‘t,’”’ 12-17. 

There was a parent and her child. The child became a delinquent and was doing bad things every 
y. The mother was told about her child by somebody and chastised her son very bitterly. The 
ther looks at her son’s face and shed tears. She said, “Why do you like to make trouble around 

ere?’ The mother began chastising her son frequently. 

from these examples it is clear that men see a woman in violence in the act of 

disciplining her child. The chastisement is depicted as not simply the expression 

ol an uncontrollable anger or fury involved in being punitive or disciplinary, 

but the deep sense of responsibility to society for the behavior of one’s child is 

interred as forming a background for the story. The bad behavior of a child, 
especially when it is directed against societal norms, may threaten the reputa- 
lon of his parents or their sense of responsibility to society. In the traditional 

Confucian pattern, the parents and their children are emotionally tied together 

‘nd are not quite differentiated out of the psychological unity of the family. 

therefore, what children do, be it positive or negative, may have a direct emo- 
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TABLE 3. Stories ON TAT Picture J18 IN NIITKE AND SAKUNOSHIMA 


Niiike Sakunoshima 


Totals| * Totals Significance’ 


Total stories to Card J18 48 35 


Total stories of violence 23 Not sig 
Severe or violent chastisement of a child 
(Mother or step-mo. to son) (9)** 
(Mother or step-mo. to daughter) | (S)*" 
(Mother or step-mo. to child) (3) 
Totals 17 


Mercy killing 
Quarrel and aggression between adults 
Woman to woman 
Woman to man 
Wife to husband 
Man to man 
Man to woman 
E'usband to wife 
Totals 
Total stories of positive concerns 
Expression of affection 
Mother to son 
Mother to daughter 
Mother to child 
Totals 


Concern over illness 
Mother to son 
Mother to daughter 


Mother to child ; 
Totals : Not sig 


Other 


* Significant difference of proportion of stories on J18 between Niiike and Sakunoshima. 
** Differences in stories concerning chastisement of sons or positive concern in relation ! 
daughters in Niiike. P<.05 (Fisher’s Exact Test). 


tional influence upon their parents. Or parents may experience what thelr 
children do almost as if done by a part of their own ego. Accordingly, whet 
their children’s behavior is negative and threatens their own ego-ideal, they 
may react by chastisement, which may primarily mean the expression of thelr 
resentment against the uncontrollable part of themselves. It may also happe! 
that parents even want to kill their children, which actually means strong!) 
punishing themselves, in order to be faithful to their ego-ideal and maintai! 
their psychological security. (The stories of chastisement in Niiike have a mor 
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extreme and severe tone than those found in Sakunoshima). Parents expect 
hildren to behave according to the parental aspirations which would cause 
them to be successful and brighten the reputation or honor of their parents and 
the lineage. Thus, all that is required of children may be phrased in terms of 
the fulfillment of their parents’ sense of duty and responsibility to their family 
and society. Parents may not know how to cope with a situation in which a 
hild so goes against the expectations of the parents as to overcome their failure 
of responsibility. One method would be to disown the child (Rando) ; the ex- 
treme situation in fantasy at least would be to kill the child who has failed in 
his duty. 

In the traditional pattern, parental pressure, expectation or control, is ex- 
erted more strongly on a son than on a daughter because important social] 
status and roles were usually limited to men and much more social responsibil- 
ty was required of them than of women. One may also point out that when 
hildren act against parental expectation, it is more often their mother than 
their father who is exposed to a strong sense of failure.'* The mother coming in 
san outsider into the family has to demonstrate her capacity by being very re- 
sponsible for the correct upbringing of her children. 

In Niiike an interesting contrast between the attitudes of mother and 
laughter as compared with son is to be noted throughout the TAT material. 
Qn Card J 18 in stories of affection or concern over illness where the sex of the 
igure is explicitly noted, the mother is most often seen as concerned over the 
ealth or well being of her daughter. There are many fewer stories of such affec- 
tionate concern over a son." 

Throughout the remainder of the Niiike TAT material, the mother-daugh- 
ter relationship is idealized as one in which the mother is lovingly concerned 
with the health and well-being of her daughter. When a negative relationship 
ppears it is in most instances attributed to a step-mother or a mother-in-law. 

e mother-daughter relationship is pictured as invariably warm and expres- 
ve (in contrast to the mother-in-law relationship). On the other hand, the 
mother is more often seen in a disciplinary role toward her son. On this card the 
mother’s desire to see her son grow up properly can be seen as leading to vio- 
ence on her part, if the son does not conform to expectations. In Sakunoshima 
such a difference in mother’s behavior toward son and daughter is not in evi- 
lence in the stories. 

Emphasis on a son as an object of chastisement by a mother occurs in 
Nike but not in Sakunoshima. Instead we note in Sakunoshima on Card J18 
‘hat there is as much aggression expressed by a woman toward a daughter figure 
or toward another adult. Whereas this card evokes several stories of aggression 
between adult married individuals in Sakunoshima, in Niiike no such stories 
curred. It is to be noted that in three of the Sakunoshima stories a wife is 
seen choking her errant husband. 

If we examine more specifically the stories of violence between adults, we 


‘lma are apparent. In Niiike when a woman is seen as violent or aggressive, 
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she is depicted as either being insane or a widow (unusual social statuses j; 
which role expectations are more relaxed), as for example, in the following 
stories to card J18: 

Niiike man, age group “a,” 18-24. 

A mother strangles to death a woman who tempted her innocent son. Mother becomes insane ap 
dies. The son begs his mother’s forgiveness. 


Niiike woman, age group “‘t,’”’ 12-17. 
A woman and a man fight. The woman is insane and does not know what she is doing. 


Niiike man, age group “s,”’ 65 or over. 

Mother strangles to death her small child because she is bound to some Giri (obligation) and has 
no other solution. She will commit suicide. 

Niiike man, age group “a,” 18-24. 

A widow strangles another widow in their quarrel over money. 

On the other hand, in the following stories told by Sakunoshima villagers, a 
woman kills both herself and her child because her husband is poor, which car 
be considered as violence directed toward her husband, and a woman fights 
with another woman over a man they love, and a wife is really aggressive 
toward her husband. 

Saku. woman, age group “‘o,”” 50-64. 

Due to the poverty or the idleness of her husband this woman is going to kill her child and commit 

double suicide. Both will die. 

Saku. man, age group “a,” 18-24. 

It’s terrible. The hands are not normally shaped ...a parent? ... well, I don’t know. Int 

past, this woman bore this woman an ill will and now she is trying to vent her spite. A love affair 
. a rivalry, I mean... She cannot live happily because of her ill will toward this woman 


Saku. woman, age group “‘y,” 25-34. 
They are married. As the husband was playing the prodigal . . . drinking all the time and doing 
gambling, playing with his mistress . . . So, the wife tries to grip his throat. He will change his 


mind and become a good husband. 
Saku. man, age group “a,” 18-24. 
Well, trying to kill somebody? Oh. . . they are married couple. The husband deceived his wile 
This is the husband who deceived his wife and is going to be killed by his wife. 
No comparable stories of a wife’s aggression toward her husband appear 


the entire Niiike TAT sample. 


Themes of Discord on Card J13; Perception of Active and Passive Attitudes i 
Heterosexual Relationships 

Considering the stories given to Card J13 (a card depicting a woman lying 
on bedding with her breasts exposed in the background and a man standing !! 
the foreground with his arm thrown before his eyes), solely from the standpoint 
of aggressive or passive behavior of the principal figures, a striking differenct 


appears between the two villages. 

In Niiike in a domestic quarrel, or in other situations as well, a man is muc! 
more apt to be pictured as active, even violent or aggressive toward a womal! 
In Sakunoshima there is more tendency to depict a woman as sexually aggte> 
sive; or in a quarrel situation between husband and wife the man is pictured ® 
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either helpless or passive in relation to the woman. In only one story in Niiike 
the woman depicted as scolding or dominant in any respect. Instead the 
husband is pictured by a number of men as regretting the marriage and initiat- 
divorce as a consequence. In Sakunoshima in eight out of ten stories, the 
vife is asserting herself, or the husband is depicted as weak or helpless in the 
uarrel. Examples: 
in, age group ‘“‘m,” 35-49. 
t know... how shall I think. I want to do this later. (Rejects card, card is given to him 
n after finishing the sequence.) A young salaried man lives with his young wife. His wife is a 
us woman, so that he cannot support them with his salary. One day the young man 
ume ; home late at night. His wife became sulky and did not speak to him, showed contempt 
ne oa attit itude Her husband was really angered and began to feel himself miserable. He thought 
» his anger that his marriage was a failure, and he cried with mortification. . . . He is at a loss 
hether he should start a new life or continue to live with her. He is afraid that if he divorces her, 
e will miss her, but he will divorce her just the same. 


Incontrast we find the following examples in Sakunoshima. 
voman, age group “y,’’ 25-35. 
imily a husband came e home later than usual. The wife had gone to bed alone. The husband 
n drinking, that’s all. He will apologize to his wife for having come home drunk. Yes, he 
logize. 
1, age group “‘m,”’ 34-50. 
| and a wife quarrelled. They are still young. The husband is working in an office. 
s he drinks a little sake on the way back, and his wife complained about it. It is not a 
iarrel at all, and they will be on good terms again. They will live as ordinary people. He 
cited and wishes he could go out somewhere again, but he cannot do it. He is thinking, 
innot she act a little more gently toward him.” 
1, man, age group “‘o,” 50-64. 
is must be a husband and wife. Looks like a petticoat-government situation (kaka-denka). 
[herefore, they always quarrel. They cannot have a good child that way. The woman is sleeping, 
isee. They have often been quarreling like this. This is not a good family. Anyway, this wife 
ic (wagamama). They will come to no good in the future. The husband has come back 
the office and is crying. 
lt is noteworthy in regard to the question of initiative between men and women 
that whereas five individuals in Niiike saw a man or husband in picture J13 
ting violently toward a woman, there is no single person in Sakunoshima who 
man in this picture as violent in the same manner. Following are ex- 
mples of stories of the man as violent or aggressive in Niiike. 


nan, age group “‘t,’’ 12-17. 
| killed his wife because the wife complained too much about his low salary. He regrets 


ich, 
n, age group “y,”’ 25-34. 
ls a woman who is a dancer and entertainer because she rejects him when he makes 
toward her. He runs away. 
in, age group “t,”? 12-17. 
vho is rather licentious carries a woman to his room and perspires because it is hot. He 
her to come, bewitched by her sexual charm. 


irizing the results of Card J13, they strongly indicate that in a hetero- 
relationship in Niiike the man is seen as taking the initiative in be- 
In contrast in Sakunoshima there are numerous stories indicating a 
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TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF PRINCIPLE THEMES IN NIIIKE 
AND SAKUNOSHIMA ON Carp J13 


A. Distribution of Major Thematic Categories 


Niiike Sakunoshima 


Total responses 
Main emphasis in the stories: 
Concern over death and illness 
Wife 
Mother 
Totals 


Emphasis on aggression or violence 
Husband to wife 
Man to woman 
Totals 


Sexual aggressiveness 
Man to woman 
Woman to man 
Totals 


VWarital quarrel and discord 
Wife dominant 
Wife scolds 
Wife ignores 
Husband apologizes or reforms 
behavior 
Husband defeated or helpless 
Husband dominant 
Husband scolds 
Husband regrets, considers 
divorce 
Husband divorces 
Wife apologizes or reforms 
Mutual reconciliation 
Totals t 10 


B. Total Stories of Aggression, Discord, and Illness, Depicting Relative 


Activity or Passivity in the Relationship** 


Man Active) 11 
Woman passive or sick)** 

Man passive) 

Woman active) ** 

Mutual 

Other 


* Fisher’s Exact Text 
** Chi-square, P<.05 
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dominant attitude on the part of a woman. In addition, both groups have 
sories depicting the wife as ill or dead to this card, but such stories are much 
more evident in Niiike and are given in a preponderant degree by the Niiike 
vomen to this card. This evidence falls in line with that previously cited and 
emphasized the different perceptions of role relationships in the two villages. 


Concern over the Mother-in-law Relationship 

In viewing their family system self-consciously, the Japanese are well aware 
that the point of greatest difficulty between family members is in the relation- 
ship of a young bride to her mother-in-law. There are many accounts and in- 
idences of conflict between a mother-in-law (shufome) and her daughter-in- 
law or bride (yome). A mother-in-law is seen as prone to torment or maltreat 
her daughter-in-law who comes from another family, and who must therefore 
be indoctrinated into the different ways of living in her new home. Numerous 
nstances of tension in this relationship are found in Japanese novels, family 
ourt cases, and everyday life. 

It is not peculiar to the Japanese to find that a mother develops a very 
strong emotional attachment to her son which tends to cause her jealousy of 
er son’s bride who is perceived as possibly taking her son away from her. 
However, this tendency seems to be accentuated by many factors peculiar to 
he traditional hierarchical pattern of the Japanese family. A woman’s status 

held inferior to a man’s and her self-assertion of any kind is severely cir- 
imscribed. She is bound to be dutiful to her new parents-in-law. The mother- 

law in her turn has come to realize status in the family through her son 

vhom she has reared to take over the family responsibilities. Once an out- 

sider, she becomes the most vigilant of all in seeing that the family’s interests 

ntained. The son has always been for her a means of self-realization, and 

sonly with difficulty that she allows him to be detached from her as a pri- 

ry object of love. In a traditional family a young bride is in no position to 

te her husband away from his mother because the marital bond is not 

onceived as a primary relationship between a husband and his wife. It is more 

he nature of a family contract. The mother, however, is well aware of the po- 

| intimacy between the new couple which will act as a wedge between 

and her son. In effect the wife’s role is very much defined as is that of his 

nother in terms of its maternal solicitude and emphasis on the nurturant rela- 

onship to the husband. These factors combine to make an old woman feel that 

er role, her position, her self-assertion through her son, are all threatened and 

langered by the young bride. 

When we examine the spontaneous TAT stories in Niiike and Sakuno- 

we note that there is ample evidence of a different degree of concern in 
two villages as to this difficulty. 

personal discussions with the Nichiren priest who was the head of the 

in which Niiike village was located, it was obvious that he saw as the 

problem in his parishioners this particular conflict. He stated that over 
nt of the individuals who came to see him in his district were either 
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mothers-in-law concerned with the new brides of their sons, or new bride: 
coming to complain bitterly against the unnecessary harassment of th, 
mother-in-law. 

In Niiike which was the first village sampled by us with our psychological 
techniques, we included a TAT card depicting an older and younger womay 
figure. The results to this card were so unvarying in producing stories of , 
mother-in-law harassing a young bride that we deleted the card from the 
series given in the fishing village. It is therefore impossible for us to compare 
the two villages in regard to the stories on this card; however, stories of a 
mother-in-law tended to be stimulated by other cards in our series in Niiike to 
a much greater degree than was true in Sakunoshima. 

In Niiike there were 11 stories in which there was explicit mention of a 
mother-in-law, whereas ir Sakunoshima there were only two such instances. In 
Niiike these stories were given on the number of cards in which the mother-in- 
law was introduced into the story although not actually appearing on the card 
Although absent she was deeply involved in the story of what was happening 
between the two principal characters. In Sakunoshima the two stories in- 
volving a mother-in-law occur on a picture (card J9) in which there is depicted 
a family scene allowing for one of the individuals directly depicted to be inter- 
preted as a mother-in-law. It is interesting to note that in Sakunoshima, in the 
two stories given, there is only one of these stories in which there is actual con- 
flict between a man’s mother and his wife; in the other story, on the contrary, 
the mother is seen in a conciliatory role in a conflict between man and wife. 
Saku. man, age group “‘y,” 25-34. (Card J9) 

They are the member of a family and the elder brother made some mistake and his mother an 
sisters are worried. . . . I guess he made some mistake concerning his wife... . Well . . . after all 
the relationship between his wife and his mother is not good. If I look at the face of the mother 
I feel that this family is not harmonious and the young sisters are sorry for their elder brother and 
they are worried, too. (future?) Thanks to the sisters, the mother’s anger will be calmed down 
the elder brother’s anger will be calmed down and they will not be worried any longer. The elder 
brother is sad, not knowing which side he should take, his mother’s or his wife’s. 

Saku. man, age group “y,”’ 25-34. (Card J9) 

A husband and a wife quarreled and well .. . his mother came out and is calming them down 
This is their young daughter, crying, embraced by the wife. The quarrel will be solved happily 
... the man is a prodigal and his wife was about to leave the house, taking their child and the 
quarrel started. 

In Niiike, on the contrary, the mother-in-law is described directly as an aggres- 
sive, scolding person in most of the stories. In four stories the mother-in-lav 
scolds her daughter or is aggressive to her. For example: 

Niiike woman, age group “‘a,”’ 18-24. (Card 3BM) 

She was scolded by her mother-in-law, she cannot talk to husband, leaves him and cried but 
eventually comes back. 

Niiike woman, age group “y,’’ 25-34. (Card J3F) 

A mother-in-law is not satisfied with her daughter-in-law. The daughter-in-law will leave home 
and tell the story to her own family. 


When a conflict takes place with a mother-in-law in the traditional setting 
there is no guarantee that the husband will attempt to protect his wife, but he 
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will most likely remain inactive in some way. He will remain inactive or in cer- 
in circumstances take his mother’s side against that of his wife. This is the 
.se when the emotional attachment to the mother on his part and loyalty to 
che family is greater than any feeling that he may have of affection toward his 
vife. Many Japanese women know this possibility in the event of a conflict. In 
, story told by a young woman under 34 in Niiike, there is a quality of wishing 
‘hat a husband would be assertive against his mother and take the part of his 
wife. 

Nike woman, age group “‘t,”’ 12-17. (Card J4) 


| is feeling violent against his mother who is jealous of the couple and his wife tries to 


husband 
top him, she talks to his mother. The couple decide to live separately from his mother. 
In actuality it would be highly unlikely that a man would move away from his 
mother in a rural village and take up separate living with his wife. 

Finally, there are two rather fanciful stories demonstrating rather extreme 
ittitudes toward the yome-shutome conflict. 


Niiike woman, age group “a,” 18-24. (J3F) 


ILIAC 


Ghost of a dead bride comes back to haunt a severe mother-in-law. 


1, age group “‘s,”’ 64 plus. (J6M) 
r and a son are going to visit the grave of her dead daugher-in-law (his dead wife). 
ily relations will become better than they were before. 


In the first of these stories the dead bride can only get back at her mother-in- 
w by haunting her after her death. In the second story the picture is inter- 
preted inadvertently as the subject in a situation in which a son and mother 
visit the grave of the dead daughter-in-law and by so doing the family relation- 
ships become better than they were before, which almost implies that the 
laughter-in-law was a cause of possible distance of relationships between 
mother and son. The evidence from the TAT stories would strongly support 
hat was suggested by observation, namely, that in the fishing village the role 
‘the mother-in-law was not one of a guardian of family custom as was true in 
Nike. With the relationship between husband and wife considered primary, 
she had no unusual authority over the wife, who in her own home tended 
toward autonomy from the older generation to a degree not realized in the 
larming village. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Starting with the hypothesis that differences in social status and role of 
vomen would be reflected in projective psychological materials, the authors 
ompared TAT stories told by people of two Japanese rural villages: one, a 
‘arming village in which it was obvious from other evidence that traditional 
‘amurai-influenced values were still held with considerable firmness; the other, 

ishing village which seemed to be relatively free from emphasis on these 
vues. The major findings of the TAT material well support the hypothesis. 

First, in considering circumstances in marriage it is apparent on the basis of 
‘he TAT material that the farming village still harbors attitudes suggesting 

| marriages other than an arranged marriage cannot be considered proper 
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in nature. The folk of Sakunoshima, on the other hand, seem to feel much 
freer and optimistic in regard to attachments based on a love relationship. 

Secondly, in comparing attitudes toward heterosexual relationships gen. 
erally, the evidence suggests that love relationships in many instances are seen 
as leading to difficulty with parents in the farming village. In the fishing 
village, on the contrary, such concerns do not seem to have much weight. 

Thirdly, in the farming village the marital relationship depicted suggests 
a dominant and sometimes aggressive attitude on the part of the man toward 
the woman, with little to indicate the possibility of assertion toward the hus- 
band on the part of a wife. In the fishing village, on the contrary, there are sug- 
gestions in the stories that women can be seen as aggressive, or even violent, in 
relation to their husbands. In the farming village a woman when seen as ag- 
gressive characteristically is depicted as venting rage or inflicting a severe 
chastisement on the errant son. The fishing village, on the contrary, shows no 
distinction between sons and daughters in this regard, but suggests a less 
sexually differentiated role attitude toward children. 

Fourthly, in the farming village the hierarchical role of the mother-in-law 
is much in evidence in the fantasy stories. On the contrary, in Sakunoshima 
there is very little evidence of a dominant role position on the part of a 
mother-in-law. 

In each instance the evidence is consistent with the picture of greater 
emphasis on lineage and hierarchical relationships defining role relationships 
between the sexes in the farming village as compared with the fishing village 
The fishing village throughout shows much more emphasis on more freely con- 
ceived and less structured relationships in family role relationships. In the fish- 
ing village there is more willingness to perceive love and aggression expressed 
between individuals regardless of specified traditional sex or family roles. It is 
suggested that these differences between the two villages considered are sam- 
ples of different value emphases related to functional differences in social 
organization found in various occupations as well as regions in Japan. In cer- 
tain areas and in certain segments of the population, the position of women has 
been higher and less emphasis has been put on formal social roles, status, and 
lineage. The pattern most often considered traditionally Japanese was by no 
means as universally dominant as certain authors would lead us to infer. 

The purpose of this presentation is methodological—not theoretical. We 
sought to demonstrate the efficacy of a standard projective technique 1! 
assessing the nature of differences in adult social roles. The variables con- 
sidered, strictly speaking, were not personality variables, but the relative prev- 
alence of social attitudes within a community. We did not seek within the 


scope of this paper to elaborate upon the social or cultural causes of the 


differences found. 
NOTES 


' This period runs prior to the restoration of the emperor in 1868 and the beginning of Japan 


emergence from feudalization into the modern industrial era. 
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ss fror 


?Qur comparative study of two rural villages discussed in this paper was conducted in the 
stern region of Japan; our differences are between farming and fishing folk, not between 
| regions and their possible variations. This latter comparison necessitates comparison of a 
representative villages from the northwest with the southwest. 
ah uses the point of view of Max Weber in analyzing the relation of Japanese religious 
the readiness of the Japanese to industrialize in the Meiji era. 


els 


‘Both Niiike, the farming hamlet, and Sakunoshima, the fishing village, were studied by 


f the Interdisciplinary Research Group under the direction of Professor Tsuneo 


ers Ol 
ramatsu, Professor of Psychiatry, Nagoya National University. De Vos, as a Fulbright re- 
scholar, participated in the organization and implementation of the field work in three 
s and two cities during his stay in Japan from 1953 to 1955. Subsequent analysis of village 


aterial by De Vos and Wagatsuma was continued at the University of Michigan in 


peration with the Center for Japanese Studies under a Faculty Research grant, as well as a 


the Ford Foundation in 1955-57. Subsequent work has been conducted by De Vos 


Wagatsuma at the University of California with the assistance of a research grant from the 
nal Institute of Mental Health. This paper covers only one aspect of this large scale research 


ject and represents only the interpretation of the present authors. Further work by the 


panese Interdisciplinary Research Group on the urban material as well as other rural material] 


y suggest certain subsequent modifications in interpretation. Previous to the research of the 


isciplinary Group from Nagoya, Niiike village had been studied by various members of the 
Japanese Study in the University of Michigan. The results of these studies, including 

| ethnographic account by Beardsley done on Niiike, have been incorporated in the 

| illage Japan (1959). The ethnographic material on Sakunoshima is to be published by 
ers of the Nagoya Interdisiciplinary Research Group who are responsible for it. It is 
scope of the present paper to go into more detail concerning the ethnography of 


er of these two villages 
lhe Human Relations Interdisciplinary Research team administered a social status ques- 


naire; the “I’”’ scale translated from that used in Adorno, ef al. in their study The Authoritarian 
nality; a similar type a liberal-conservative attitude scale (the “J Scale”); and a Family 
scale (“J IL Scale’’). In addition to the Thematic Apperception Test, a Problem Situation 


the Rorschach were the principal projective test instruments used. Results with the 
ts will be reported subsequently (De Vos 1961). Results of studies with attitude 

published in Japan. De Vos and Wagatsuma in a separate paper, “Recent Atti 
| \rranged Marriage in Rural Japan’”’ (1958), discuss in detail, using both the TAT 
as well as material on questionnaires done in various sections 


e Problem Situation Test 
Japar ferential findings concerning attitudes and how they are dependent on the instru- 
he TAT characteristically elicits value material on a lower level of direct awareness 
ents that allow the subject more consciously to relate his answers to present day 

(De Vos 1960) and psycho-cultural attitudes toward 


tations. Papers on guilt 
De Vos and Wagatsuma 1959) based on the TAT results have already been 
shi \ more detailed over-all summary and integrative evaluation of the results with 


Problem Situation Test, and Figure Drawing, as well as TAT, is contained in an 


be published (De Vos in press). 
In answer toa Problem Situation Test question, for example, a few men answered one of 
suggesting a responsible family head would “kinshin” if a member of his family did 
g disgraceful. This term refers to a samurai practice of withdrawal from public life for 
veriod to expiate for one’s own improper behavior or the mistakes of a sub 


riate 


(his term is a relatively technical one and of a nature that we would not expect to find 

iral folk 

ture presented by Sakunoshima in regard to the relationship of the sexes is not 
that presented in detail by Norbeck in his monograph (1954) on a fishing village, 
i. It is to be noted that Norbeck found arranged marriage to be a very recent custom, 

cendancy in the last two decades with universal education in the schools. It became in- 

‘improper’ to have marriage initiated without the formalities of the go-between work- 
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ing between the two “families” concerned. Older practices are still in the memory of the elders jp 
the village, however. 

® The TAT here discussed in respect to only two villages was actually used in five settings 
two cities and three villages, and a total of over 800 individual records were obtained. The TA] 
was not used specifically simply for eliciting the differences of role variations as discussed in the 
present paper. The particular analysis reported here is simply one of many that will ultimately 
be made from the total body of material available. The opinion schedules finally obtained num 
bered close to 2,500. With the exce tion of representative families selected out for intensive study, 
no one was tested with the entire battery. On a random basis individuals were given two of the 
projective tests used in the battery. 

The method of scoring the TAT used is explained in detail elsewhere (H. Wagatsuma 1957 
A system of categories for scoring the manifest content is punched out on a McBee Key Sort card 
containing the total primary story material. For the present study the primary scoring by Waga 
tsuma was checked over in concert with De Vos. Special care was given to rechecking results or 
any categories that were the basis of differential interpretations. This method of scoring the TAI 
has subsequently been used with a series of group projects with graduate students where a more in 
volved system of cross checking was used. The method has proven to be highly reliable once th 
scorer accepts the basic premise that only manifest content is scored. Interpretive evaluation js 
solely on the basis of the manifest content. 

9 J7M was used as an alternative card with JM7M. 

10 Cards J3F, JOF, JM7M are not illustrated. 

There are individuals who have left for the city from this village. Since they were out of the 
community, they were not tested or interviewed, nor do we have facts concerning their persona 
histories. 

2 This is in contrast to the type of triangle situation usually depicted in American stories. 

13 Generally speaking, this is because an emotional bond between a mother and her childrer 
is much stronger than between a father and his children, and in the Confucian pattern, moreover 
the role of woman is specifically that of disciplining the children in the name of the father. Ideally 
the father should not have to interfere with the children except in exceptional circumstances 

14 It is to be noted that it is more usual to see this figure as a female figure in Card J18, but ir 
Japan long hair is not unusual in young males so that the figure can be interpreted quite readil) 
as that of a young man. 
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Marriage Instability among the Kanuri of 
Northern Nigeria’ 


RONALD COHEN 
McGill University 


HE relation of marriage stability to other factors has been considered 
from various points of view in recent anthropological literature. Gluck- 
man (1950) advances the thesis that it is unusual for there to be a high mar- 
lage payment in a system with unstable marriage, and therefore high marriage 
yments are unusual in nonagnatic systems. He bases this idea on his postu- 
e that divorce is rare among societies with extreme patrilyny and frequent 


ind easy in other types. In other words, the descent system—or rather its 
sructural type—is a major determinant of the divorce rate and the amount of 


ride-wealth payments in any human society. 
Fallers (1957) conducted a test of these relationships on Soga marriage. 
His investigation led him to restate the original thesis. According to Fallers, 
irilyny tends to stabilize marriage ‘where a woman through the complete 
ransfer of her child-bearing properties or by other means, is socially absorbed 
nto her husband’s lineage . . . ”’ (1957:121). On the other hand, he found that 
shere Wives are not absorbed but remain members of the lineage into which 
ney were born, “‘patrilyny tends to divide the marriage, by dividing the 
yalty of the spouses” (1957:121). Stenning concludes that economic inter- 
‘ts and moral sanctions “had and still have an influence on the stability of 
\odaabe marriage” (1959:193), and the agnatic corporateness of lineage 
‘ructure contributed to this stability in precolonial times. 


In his discussion of this same question, Leach (1957) claims that “as be- 
een ‘ordinary Jingpaw’ on the one hand and Lakher (and to some extent 
aWri) on the other, there is no difference in the nature of the institution of 

marriage’? (1957:53). Leach’s material seems to cast some doubt upon Gluck- 

man’s thesis or at least upon his approach to the problem. In doing so, Leach 
emonstrates the relevance of economic and political factors as determinants 
istability and instability in the marriage institution. 
Both Fallers and Leach seem to accept Gluckman’s original indicator of 
vorce rate as the measure of stability. That is to say, all of the above men- 
woned workers are reaily concerned with the explanation of marriage break- 
bs as compared with situations where marriages do not appear to be so brittle. 
ontrast to these exclusively structural approaches, Schneider (1953) claims 
t the question of a divorce rate is complex in that it involves several differ- 
‘levels of analysis all operating at once, and all determinative of the rate. 
‘is due to the fact that ‘“‘the divorce rate is a consequence of persons’ ac- 
lt cannot follow directly from social structure. Immediately the 
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problem (that of stability) is posed as one of rate, motivations become relevant 
and the problem cannot be treated exclusively as one of structural relations, 
but must be attacked both from the point of view of motivations of actors and 
the structure of the situation in which they act” (Schneider 1953). 

The way out of this complexity, says Schneider, is to specify the various 
levels of socio-cultural phenomena into which the institution of marriage js 
imbedded and consider stability or its converse within each level. These various 
categories are as follows: 

1) The nature of expectations concerning marriage, conjugal relations, th 
role of husband and wife, affines, etc., i.e., the cultural tradition and its 
ideology of marriage which promotes a set of anticipations about the 
marital situation. 

A set of jural rules concerned with marriage: this is the moral and/or 
legal aspect of marriage. 

The degree of conformity between actual behavior on the one hand and 
the jural and anticipatory (1 and 2 above) relations on the other; this 
refers as Schneider (1953) says ‘‘to the extent that people do what they 


are supposed to do.” 


Any explanation of marriage stability, in order to complete our knowledg 
of the situation, must give adequate information on all these levels, locate 
wherein stability and instability appear in the system, and then assess the 
various factors which bear on, or determine, the stability and instability oi 
marriage. 

The theoretical problem of this paper can now be stated in simpler terms 
Given the validity of Schneider’s separation of marital stability into different 
levels of analysis, can we support the Gluckman view that the descent system 
is a major factor affecting the stability of marriage? Or are there, as Leach sug- 
gests, other more powerful determinants of marital instability such as the 
political and economic relations established by marriage? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to settle this question, but rather to cas! 
some further light on it by presenting some relevant data on Kanuri marriage 
In what is to follow, it will be shown that the use of different levels of analysis 
is heuristic and that the descent system has some part to play in Kanur 


marriage “instability,” but by no means the major one. Finally, the concept 0 
stability will be examined in relation to a high divorce rate, and some conclu 
sions arrived at regarding the application of this concept in the analysis 0! 


social process. 
CULTURAL CONTEXT 
The Kanuri of Bornu Province in northeastern Nigeria have been orgal- 
ized as a feudal state in the Chad basin for approximately the last 800 to 100) 
years, according to their own traditions (Urvoy 1941). Their language classi! 
cation by Greenberg (1955), early Arabic sources, and the scattered work ol 
few interested scholars, supports the notion of their continuity in the region 
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vith possible origins somewhere to the northeast of their present habitat. The 
ore-colonial Emirate kept up continual trade and cultural contacts with the 
Maghreb during its long history as an organized state. 
population density is approximately 60 per square mile, and there is no 
for farmland for it can be extended simply by clearing new bush areas 
way from the population settlements. The majority of the people are 
who carry on three analytically separate economic activities. These 
of : (1) farming, primarily millet and guinea corn, supplemented by 
beans, squashes, cucumbers, and groundnuts; (2) cash cropping, mostly 
its; (3) a dry season nonfarming activity connected with the market. 
activities are in turn divided into craft work, sales of surplus agri- 
products, and a complex middleman trade between markets. Except 
full time specialists; almost everyone does some farming. There is, 
r, much variation in the ratio of market activities to subsistence agri- 
1 each person’s annual income (see Cohen 1959: Ch. 9). 
society has a monarch, the Shehu, in his capital city of Maiduguri, and 
life with titled nobles, including ajia or district heads who live in 
trict capitals as sub-rulers of the 21 segments of the Emirate under the 
(hey, in turn, have under their jurisdiction a group of contiguous vil- 
units headed by /awan, or village area heads. Under these latter are 
heads, bulama, in charge of small settlements of contiguous compounds. 
s call themselves the peasants of such and such a lawan. Today, the 
\dministration departments have their personnel stationed throughout 
ricts. Along with the district head and his chief followers they form an 
upper class living in the districts throughout the state. 
society is stratified, with status based on tribal membership, occupa- 
rth, age, wealth, and lately to some extent on urban residence identifi- 
Che people recognize two major class divisions—the upper or ruling 
stuoma), and the broad base of the peasant class (¢al/a), under the auto- 
gemony of the rulers. Upward mobility can be achieved by obtaining 
ith, a more highly ranked occupation, and by copying the manners, 
d behavior of the upper class. 


CULTURAL EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING MARRIAGE 
Kanuri believe that marriage is a desirable relationship for any man 
age range of 18 to 25, and any female over the age range of 10 to 14. 
cly, divorce is looked upon as an unfortunate break-down in inter- 
relations. Informants, unless personally involved in a set of divorce 
ings, always discuss a marriage break-up as a sad affair. On the other 
informants feel that the institution of divorce is a good and desirable 
Chey laughed at and decried any hypothetical situation in which 
is not a practicable possibility in marriage. 
value placed upon being married applies more to women than it does to 
is rare, but not unheard of, for a man to reach old age and never have 


rried, but the idea of a spinster (especially a chaste one) struck in- 
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formants as both deplorable and laughable at the same time. A divorced 
woman ought to be looking for a husband. If she is obviously not doing so and 
publicly states her desire to remain single, she is looked upon as a loose woman 
or a prostitute. Men, on the other hand, lower their status by not being married 
due to their need to eat at the houses of neighbors, friends, relatives, or supe. 
riors who have wives. This obligates them to the food provider, and they must 
repay the obligation with service of some kind. Sometimes this is merely one 
aspect of an already existing superior/subordinate relationship, while at other 
times, the provider of cooked food can obtain obligatory relationships through 
his wife’s or wives’ cooking services. 

Polygyny is highly valued by men. With only a few very rare exceptions 
male informants answered that they would rather have four wives than one 
On the other hand, women do not seem quite so uniform in their preferences 
for polygyny. Several commented that they will leave their husband if he 
marries a second wife; others feel that it is a good thing to do; still others re- 
fuse to answer, stating simply that decisions about such matters are not theirs 
to make. 

Although there are no jural injunctions which proclaim the superior pos- 
tion of a first or senior wife, her higher status among wives in the compound is 
universally recognized. Thus, her sleeping hut is usually larger and more er- 
pensive, and she always leads the way when a man’s wives leave his compound 
in single file to go somewhere, even if it is only to the well for water. Among 
plural wives a second wife is always younger than the first, which is consistent 
with Kanuri concepts of seniority. That is to say, all other things being equal, 
higher status is gained with age. Finally, in preparing food or in organizing th 
woman’s part of a festivity, it is the senior wife who directs the activities of her 
co-wives. Thus, plural wives may be equal in terms of their husband’s atten- 
tions, but there is a status differentiation among them which is part of Kanuri 
marriage traditions. 

A whole series of expectations are related to the jural rule of male superior- 
ity in marriage. These customary practices may be described as reflecting, and 
at the same time supporting, an ideology of male dominance in the culture asa 
whole. Men and women eat apart, and the wife serves her husband first befor 
eating herself. In coitus, the one position culturally not favored is for the man 
to be underneath the woman. This is believed to lead to illness. That status 
concepts are involved here can be inferred from the fact that in the presence of 
the Shehu of Bornu, all Kanuri must sit on the ground, i.e., beneath him; and 
again in the dislike that a Kanuri noble evinced when discussing apartment 
buildings which he claimed would be acceptable to him only if he lived on the 
top floor. Higher-than spatially symbolizes higher-than socially. Again, @! 
men believe it is undesirable to be married to a woman older than oneself, du 
to the gain in status which accompanies aging. Finally, it is common to see 4 


peasant traveling through the bush on horseback while his wife walks behine, 


unless she is sick, pregnant, or very tired. 
Another aspect of this same ideology, with its roots in Islam, is the concep! 
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of nyia kule, or marriage of seclusion. Women are expected to remain within 
‘heir own section of the compound into which should intrude only pre- 
pubescent children and females. Whether or not he can do without his wife’s 
labor outside the compound on his farm plots, or at the well obtaining water, 
every Kanuri man expects and hopes that his wife or wives will leave the com- 
pound as little as possible. If she must leave, then propriety demands that she 
xo and return as quickly as possible and avoid contact or speech with anyone 
except perhaps close personal female friends. 

Kanuri place a high value upon marriage with young girls who have never 
been married before. Since girls of this age have very little, if any, say in their 
marriage choices, this means the man must have some relationship or create 
ne with her family, especially her /uwali (guardian, the man who dispenses her 
marriage rights). For persons’ who had been married before, women reported 
most commonly that they would, if given complete freedom, prefer to marry 
vealthy men. Men on the other hand claimed that they would prefer to marry 
vomen who were daughters and sisters of political leaders in the state. Men 
ielt that, ideally, a wife should be an efficient, hard working cook, a willing 
ousekeeper and helper on the farm, docile, reserved, humble, and if possible 
sexually attractive. Women prefer men who are materially generous, good 
empered, confiding, and if possible sexually attractive. 

Without exception, informants claim that it is a “good thing” to marry a 
patrilateral or matrilateral cross-cousin, or a patrilateral parallel cousin. It is 
onsidered customary to marry only one cousin at a time, although it is possible 
‘o marry another cousin if one’s present cousin-spouse dies, just as the levirate 
| the sororate are possible, but not sororal polygyny. In other words, cousin 
marriage (excluding the matrilateral parajlel cousin) is a valued form of 


all 


\nother cultural expectation which applies in the marriage situation, but is 
no sense jural, is extra-marital intercourse by males. Since Kanuri marriage 
: polygynous and a man may or may not take a virgin for his second wife, 
ere exists the possibility of a courtship between a married man and a single 
ivorced woman. A divorced woman may enter into a temporary union, which 
may or may not end in marriage, with a married or unmarried man. The de- 
‘alls of these temporary “affairs” need not concern us here, but it should be 
made clear that all Kanuri believe that there is nothing wrong with any man, 
married or otherwise, having a sexual union with one or indeed several divorced 
omen. Thus, a young man who was suspected by members of his community 
i being an adulterer, awoke several town officials late one night and forced 
‘hem to come and see the woman he had brought to his compound for sexual 
\ercourse. By proving she was a well-known divorcee, the young man indi- 
‘ted to the community that he was not committing adultery. 


JURAL RULES SURROUNDING MARRIAGE 


For purposes of the present discussion, perhaps the single most important 
ral rule is the superiority of the male in the marriage situation. In tradi- 
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tional Islamic thought, women are lesser beings. ‘‘Men stand superior to 
woman in that God hath preferred the one over the other...” (Koran 4, 
quoted in Levy 1957:98). The Kanuri believe that it is a good thing for a 
woman to obey her husband, bad to disobey. Indeed, a husband may within 
limits punish his wife, especially if she is very young. Thus, a district head ruled 
against the complainants in a case in which the husband had been accused by 
his wife’s patri-kin of beating her. The district head stated that the gir! had 
been disobedient and that it was a husband’s right to punish such acts. 
Prerogatives of male superiority are rooted firmly in the social structur 
The basic unit of local organization in community life is the patrilocal and/or 
the neolocal compound. Compound heads are linked together into wards and 
hamlets, and into towns and cities. On a macro level, the links between com- 
pound heads are the fundamental channel of political control and basis of 
economic structuring in the society as a whole (see Cohen 1959: ch. 8). Ona 
micro level, each compound is in itself a small governmental unit. The male 
compound head is the senior authority in the organization, and all members 
are his subordinates. This is especially true of his wife or wives and his un- 
married children, while it is somewhat less true of his junior siblings, married 
sons, and client followers, if any of these are present. The main point is, how- 
ever, quite clear. Married life for men and women always means some form oi 
independent (neolocal) or semi-independent (patrilocal) compound life, with 
the man in a traditional position of authority. It is not surprising to find that it 
is the man who decides where the family is going to live; who decides on th 
first spouse for his daughter;? who pays the taxes; who controls family finances 
in terms of major income distribution. In other words, it is men who make the 
major decisions concerning the course of Kanuri family life. Disputes between 


spouses in which a man can refer to a breach in his authority as the cause of th 


disagreement are settled in his favor. 

Since considerations of descent figure rather prominently in contemporar\ 
theorizing about marriage stability, it is necessary at this point to summariz 
briefly some of the jural rules of kinship. 

Kanuri descent is bilateral with an agnatic emphasis. Ego is a member ol 
both his father’s and mother’s descent groups. Since this rule applies in turn to 
his parents, ego is consanguineously related to four grandparents. Bilateral 
kinship is referred to as dur (consanguinity) and is divided into dur bube or 
blood relatives (related to ego through his father), and dur chambe or milk rela- 
tives (related to ego through his mother). Inheritance follows Islamic pre- 
scription in that males obtain two parts to every one given to a female de- 
scendant. In terms of eventual material gain, this means that ego is allied | 
the patrilineal group to a greater degree than to any of his mother’s kin. Ego's 
also considered to be part of a patrilineally related group of males in terms 0! 
his legal responsibilities to the community. For example, in the case of the pay- 
ment of compensation for manslaughter it is the patrilineal group which pays 
the fine, not just the individual. 

The wider social significance of this point is easily seen when a strange! 
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arrives in a rural community. In discussing the new arrival, older residents 
keep asking one another who is his father and/or any of his other patrilineal 
relations. Town officials became incensed when the writer tried to hire a 
rer in a small community. It was claimed that no one knew who were this 
1an’s patrilineal relatives, so that it was entirely possible that he could not 
group who would help him pay fines and be collectively responsible for 

him if and when he got into trouble. 

It should be noted that jurally a man may use his superior for purposes of 
social responsibility, whether or not this man is a kinsman. That is to say, al- 
though it is patrilineal kin who most commonly fulfill this function, any re- 
sponsible person may do so. The trouble referred to above occurred at the 


beginning of the field trip. Town officials were worried lest the author might 
not understand his responsibilities in this situation and blame them if any- 
thing went wrong in the future. 

Matri-kin may provide inheritance sources if there are no heirs among the 
patrilineal relations of the mother’s descent group. Children can be temporarily 
or permanently adopted by either patri- or matri-kin after weaning. It is the 
rule that adoptions must alternate between patri- and matri-kin, although 
neither the father’s nor the mother’s kin group have any priority over the first 

civen for adoption. After puberty when a young boy begins thinking 

about his nonfarming occupation he can, within the limits of his father’s 

rity, use either patri- or matri-relations in order to obtain the necessary 

ling. That is to say, both matri- and patri-kin are obligated to consider ego 
asa possible apprentice in their dry season nonfarming activity. 

Kanuri names pass down alternate generations and ego may receive the 
name of either his mother’s or father’s parent. Generally speaking, a father or 

is senior male heir, in whose house a young unmarried person resides, has the 
right to dispense a girl’s marriage. However, it is jurally possible for ego to ob- 
marriage dispensation rights of his Mo-Bro-Daughter as the result of a 
gilt of these rights at ego’s circumcision. In terms of the behavioral rules of 
shame-avoidance, discipline-respect, joking, and friendship, within the kin- 
ship system, there are ideally no differences which can be distinguished be- 
tween ego’s relationship to patri- as compared to matri-kin. This bilaterality is 
reflected in the generational type nomenclature of kinship terminology. 

Marriages require a bride-price, or rather a series of them, given by the 
groom with the aid of his relatives (mostly agnatic) and friends, to the girl and 

ily through her luwali or guardian, usually a senior male agnate of the 

bride. In the case of noncousin virgin marriage a preliminary payment, the 
wororam (literally, the asking a question payment) is given to luwali by an 
itermediary for the groom. The luwali passes this on to the girl’s mother 
nd or her senior (bilateral) female relatives living in the immediate vicinity. 
Included may also be a small gift for the girl herself. This payment is not given 
he case of cousin marriage since, as the Kanuri put it, there is no need to ask 
stion because the marriage arrangements are made long before the 

‘ ever takes place. In nonvirgin marriages the money and gifts given 
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during the courtship serve instead as the initiatory move which may or may 
not lead to marriage. 

If all goes well with these beginnings, then one to three months later a pay- 
ment is made to the bride’s luwali. Intermediaries are used, since a son-in-law 
has a shame-avoidance relation with his wife’s luwali and some haggling is 
always present in the situation. On the day of the wedding a smaller third pay- 
ment is made by the groom, through an intermediary, in front of local political 
leaders. At the same time the girl’s luwali, with some aid from the girl’s 
agnatic kin, gives gifts to the husband-to-be. 

It is not always easy to assess the exact point at which either party to an 
engagement has legal claims upon the marriage intentions of the other. Most 
informants agreed that any initiatory payments given prior to the big payment 
to the girl’s luwali (the /uwaliram) are not returnable if arrangements break 
down at this stage. The luwaliram is returnable if the girl or her family back 
out of the agreement. On the other hand, the writer has observed several cases 
where divorced women have taken men to court simply because the men 
promised to marry them. In none of these cases was the claim upheld by the 
adjudicator. 

Brides bring dowries to their husband’s homes the day of the wedding in the 
case of divorced women, the day after in the case of virgins. This latter practice 
is due to the necessity of proving the bride’s virginity on the nuptial eve. If 
virginity is not established, then the entire marriage arrangement has to be re- 
vised or revoked, usually under judicial review. Husbands have no rights of 
ownership in a wife’s dowry but feel strongly that the dowry should be left 
with the wife in the husband’s compound. (The Kanuri have only one word, 
larusa, which is used to refer both to a bride and her dowry.) One informant 
finally took his in-laws to court because they kept removing his virgin bride’s 
dowry every time he left town for a few days. 

In Islamic law, and for the Kanuri as well, marriage is regarded as a secular 
contract in which each party provides services for the other. A wife must be 
‘fed and clothed at her husband’s expense . . . and no one wife is to be favoured 
at the expense of another” (Levy 1957:99). The wife must keep the household 
clean and prepare food for her husband. Furthermore, “‘if it is the custom of 
the country, she may be required . . . to occupy herself with outdoor work in 
the fields or with domestic animals” (Levy 1957:100). The important point 
here is that the division of labor is embodied in the jural code governing 
marriage, and failure on the part of the husband to provide foodstuffs, clothing, 
shelter, or equal treatment of wives is an offense which can be disputed in the 
courts. Similarly, a woman who does not cook for her husband, work in his 


fields, carry water from the well, or who continually keeps her house in bad 


order, has committed a breach of her iegal obligations in marriage. 

Although little is said in Islamic law concerning the obligations after 
marriage of a woman to her own kin, it is recognized by the Kanuri that a 
woman must return home to visit her relatives periodically. The most impor- 
tant reasons for such occasions are the funeral ceremonies of close relatives. 
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However, any rite de passage of her own bilateral kin, and especially those of 
her agnates, gives her the right to visit away from her husband’s compound. 
le applies no matter how stringent her seclusion has been within the 


rul¢ 


compound. 


Generally speaking, there are very few rules surrounding the dissolution of 
marriage. A woman may leave her husband’s compound, or be sent away by him, 
and return to the house of her senior male agnates, usually that of her luwali. 
the permanency of this separation is recognized by both parties to the 


Unt 
and the community at large, it is not considered a divorce. It should 


marriage 
be noted, however, that any particular union can only be reconciled twice. The 
third time a wife leaves her husband’s compound no attempt can be made to 
bring the couple together again. Men may divorce their wives for adultery and 
for any continuous breach of their jurally prescribed wifely duties. If a man 
simply repudiates the marriage and tells the woman to leave, he has no right of 
on the bride-wealth payments. Women can divorce their husbands for 


rech im 
impotence, default in maintenance, and undue cruelty. 

\mong the Kanuri, reclamation of the bride-wealth is not a right in perpe- 
tuity which the marriage contract grants to the husband; instead, it diminishes 


with time. Up until the end of the first year of marriage full reclamation of the 
bride-wealth by the husband in a divorce proceeding is at least theoretically 
possible. After this, the claimable proportion diminishes rapidly. All inform- 
ints agreed that after five years of marriage (with some it was less), a husband 
has very little if any right to reclaim the bride-wealth no matter what the 

ircumstances, although he might claim a fine from an adulterer. 
Boys usually remain with their fathers, and girls go with their mothers. 
vh there is no direct evidence, informants tell stories about divorce 


disputes in which this expectation has been upheld in the courts. 


CONFORMITY OF OBSERVED BEHAVIOR WITH JURAL RULES 
AND CULTURAL EXPECTATIONS 

Residence and Polygyny 

A Kanuri woman is expected to live with her husband in the latter’s resi- 
dence when she marries. This was observed to be universally true in practice, 
‘though the exact form varies depending upon the role relationships of the 

band in his own community. The majority of rural marriages are patrilocal, 

ough neolocal cases are not uncommon. Table 1 indicates how many men in 

imple of 78 rural households have plural wives.‘ From this sample, and from 
general observation, it should be noted that only middle aged and older men 


rABLE 1. NUMBER OF WIVES FOR 78 RURAL HouSEHOLD HEADS 
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have three or more wives. Thus polygyny is a well integrated trait in the soci- 
ety, and it is fair to conclude that male expectations for plural wives are cap. 
able of satisfaction—especially for mature men. (See Table 1.) 


Bride-wealth 

As we have seen, Kanuri bride-wealth should involve a series of payments 
over a period of several months by the groom to the girl and her relatives, In 
practice, this is carried out. All marriages involve a luwaliram and a sada’s 
payment. Although actual observed data on this point is scanty, many inform- 
ants remarked that it is usual for the luwali to try to keep at least half of the 
bride-wealth for himself. He gives the remainder to the bilateral kin of the 
bride, using two criteria of distribution: (a) the girl’s agnatic kin are more 
important than her mother’s relatives, and (b) those who contributed to her 
dowry, regardless of the nature of their descent connection, must receive some 
portion of the bride-wealth. With the passage of time, the position of luwali can 
become more and more ceremonial. After several marriages, women tend to 
keep the marriage payments themselves and merely give small gifts to the 
persons acting as their luwali and other kin in attendance at the wedding. This 
is not in conformity with either expectations or jural rules, in which the luwali 
is the arbiter of the bride-wealth. 

Males make their calculations for marriage expenditures not only on the 
basis of the bride-wealth but on an estimate of the total marriage expenses, of 
which the bride-wealth is only one part. Other outlays include the payments o/ 
drummer entertainers, the wedding foods, gifts to people who fulfill various 
ceremonial roles during the wedding, changes and additions to the residence 
unit in which the new bride will live, the cost of bringing the bride’s party to 
the groom’s town if she lives elsewhere—and so on. In several cases observed, 
these ancillary expenses exceeded the bride-wealth. Although it is not univer- 
sal, cases were observed in which men reclaiming their outlay for a marriag 
demanded the entire marriage expense rather than the two major bride-wealt! 
payments. One political leader used to ask men what their total outlay haé 
been in a divorce proceeding occurring in the first year after marriage. 

The importance of marriage expenses as opposed to the bride-wealth pay- 
ments alone reflects the importance in actual behavior of other social relations 
and status determinants besides the descent system. A wedding is not simp) 
the union of two descent groups to one another through the marriage of two 0! 
their members. It is also a public event involving a much wider network 0! 
social relations of the bride, the groom, and their families. Bride-wealth pay- 
ments and total expenses vary enormously among the Kanuri, being as low a 
five or six pounds (sterling) and ranging up into the hundreds of pounds. 4 
primary aspect of status is its validation through the dispensation of propert) 
Thus, a man who is moving upward in the society indicates this movement by 
increased expenditures, which in turn increase the numbers of his friends 
followers, subordinates, and dependents. This is especially true at ceremonials 
where pressure to dispense property lavishly is felt by practically everyone !! 
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the society, no matter what his role and its rank. To the Kanuri, weddings and 
indeed marriage itself are part and parcel of the fabric of social relations, and 
thus a higher status person pays more for a ceremony than a poor man, and 
more for a bride as well. Marriage expenditures, including bride-wealth pay- 
ments, vary directly with socio-economic status. Although this point may seem 
somewhat self-evident, it is brought up here because it seems to have been 
overlooked in the theoretical controversy under discussion. 

Kanuri bride-wealth payments are also related to the type of marriage 
being instituted. Within any one socio-economic category the first weddings of 
young girls are always much more elaborate and expensive than those with 
divorced women. Furthermore, the bride-wealth and elaborateness of the 
wedding decreases directly with the number of divorces the woman has had. 
hus, one informant told of an extremely low bride-wealth and general wed- 
ling expense he was going to incur, even though he was marrying a woman from 


the lower echelons of the upper class. He explained this by saying ‘‘she has been 
used very much,” i.e., she has been married and divorced many times and had 
sexual relations with many men. This meant her services and favors had been 
granted to many others, and she was prone to this kind of behavior. The in- 
formant reluctantly admitted that this boded ill for the durability of their 
marriage, for no strong assurances could be given from past experience that the 
projected marriage would last very long. (This was in fact true; he divorced her 


1in six months.) 

Kanuri marriages may be contracted for political, economic, and religious 
reasons. In such cases, bride-wealth and the general marriage expenses are 
often lowered because of the desire of the girl’s family, especially her luwali, to 

ite an obligatory relationship between himself and the prospective husband. 
This either consolidates some already existing superior/subordinate relation- 
ship or is used as the initiatory step in creating such a relationship. Marriage 
with a religious practitioner (a Koranic teacher-priest) is referred to as a nyia 

idaabe, a wedding of charity, and no bride-wealth is necessary. This is uncom- 
mon in practice. Informants explain that only young girls are given as charity, 
and most luwali are loathe to give up the prospect of bride-wealth. Besides this, 
several religious practitioners told the writer that they prefer to pay bride- 
wealth rather than become entangled in obligatory relationships unless such 
relationships already exist previous to the marriage. 


Marital Life 


In terms of the description already given of expectations concerning mar- 
riage, perhaps the most glaring inconsistency to be observed is the ubiquity of 
divorce among the Kanuri. Table 2 gives a summary of data on divorce, indi- 
cating the age and class of informants.’ Higher and lower class men are differ- 
entiated by whether or not others spoke of them as kantuoma (nobles) or tala 
commoners). Upper class women are differentiated from those of the lower 

‘ass in the same manner as the men with one added qualification: upper class 
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women do not help on their husbands’ farm plots or go outside the compound 
for water. 

The larger number of divorces among lower class individuals cannot be 
compared with upper class figures because the writer recorded more cases for 
lower than for upper class informants. But the fact that there are more cases of 
no divorce for upper class members, especially women, is consequently signif- 
cant since their lower numbers in the population as a whole would lead us to 
expect the reverse. This reflects a pattern of marriage and divorce that the 
writer has observed among the upper class. It is quite common for upper class 
men to have one senior wife who remains in his compound for many years while 
he has other shorter marriages with younger women who come under the 
authority of the senior wife. The three lower class women who have not di- 
vorced (listed in Table 2) are married to husbands who are generally considered 


TABLE 2. AGE AND DivorcE AMONG UPPER AND LOWER CLASS KANURI 


Women 


One divorce No divorce One divorce No divorce 


or more or more 


LC JC UC LC 


18-20 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71- 


* UC—Upper Class; LC—Lower Class. 


by their neighbors to have higher than usual peasant incomes because of lucra- 
tive nonfarming activities. Finally, on this point it should be noted that most 
of the very long term marriages (20 years and over), which the writer knows 
about among the Kanuri, occur at the upper levels of society. 

The rather sparse data on old people suggests that, here again, divorces are 
prevalent. In genealogies, when people can remember the marital careers of 
grandparents and parents, the divorces are just as common as for the informant 
himself. Two old informants, who complained often of the changing times, 
stated that there were as many divorces in their youth (50 years ago) as there 
are today. In Kanuri culture the status of zower (divorced woman) is an old and 
accepted one. Older informants at the court of the Shehu recounted the pre- 
British rules for organizing the zower under a head woman in each village. This 
corps of divorced women were on call to cook for strangers who might come 
into the village, and to clean up the townsite if noble visitations from the 


capital were imminent. Informants felt that these 19th century zower wert 


Age Men | 
UC LC 
4 8 2 2 7 4 
3 6 | 3 5 1 2 
8 1 5 8 3 
5 2 6 1 
2 4 | 3 2 
2 1 
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similar to those of the present day; that is to say, they married when they 
could, but divorced easily and often.® 

Although these data are not conclusive, the writer feels that the field ob- 
servation summarized above lead to three ethnographic generalizations. 
First, divorce is a very common occurrence among the Kanuri; second, there is 
less divorce among upper class women; and third, there are grounds for believ- 
ing that these patterns are not recent developments in the society. 

\s we have already mentioned, the Kanuri feel that the break-up of mar- 
riage is a sad affair. But they also recognize the existence of a high divorce rate 
as one of the facts of life in their society. This is best illustrated in the attitude 
to cousin marriages. When asked in a general way, all informants claim that 
cousin marriage is a “‘good”’ thing, but if questioned about their own intentions, 
i.e., ‘Would you marry your cousin?” most men answer in the negative. In 
discussing this, Kanuri men point out the comparative difficulty of divorce in 
such marriages, as well as the lack of personal independence. When the wife’s 
relatives are also the husband’s, they always try to patch up disputes between 
the cousins and scold the husband for not being good to his “little sister.” 

, the move towards semi-independence, towards setting up a compound 

's own, is restricted by cousin marriage. In-law avoidance, which in non- 

kin marriages draws a man to his wife and she to him as a social unit set some- 

what apart from their respective descent groups, is much relaxed in cousin 

marriage. This fact makes it more difficult for a man to realize some independ- 

ence from his kin. Such negative evaluation, as expressed by most informants, 

unts toa public recognition of the drawbacks of cousin marriage in relation 

divorce, which indicates the potential ephemerality of most Kanuri 

marriages and (b) the desire for a modicum of the semi-independence from 

ital or other authoritative control which most often accompanies marriage 
oncousins. 

reasons given by men and women for divorce are manifold. The woman 

ns that the man does not give her enough market money, or he does not 


her, or he wants too little or too much sexual intercourse, or he is unfaith- 


il, or accuses her wrongly of infidelity, or he beats her. The man mentions sim- 
ilar sexual disagreements, or complains that the woman does not cook well, or 
enough or on time, or does not perform some other womanly task properly. 
Sometimes these are real issues. At other times they only serve as excuses for 
dissatisfactions which the people concerned may not want to make public, or 
which they are not completely aware of themselves. 

No matter what other reasons were given for a divorce when it actually 
occurred, it is interesting to note that in recalling divorces almost all men men- 
| one or both of the following reasons: (a) she went to too many dances, 
she would not stay in the compound. Women, on the other hand, when 
they recalled a divorce, complained that their husbands did not allow them to 
do something they believed to be their prescribed right, such as visiting parents 
nd or kin, or going to a friend’s house to cook for a ceremony, or having their 
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Whether or not recall is due to a rationalization by each party of his own 
action and the projection of blame onto the other person, is irrelevant in the 
present context. Certainly no informant ever admitted to any action on his or 
her part which may have contributed to a divorce in his own marital history, 
However, in the present analysis it is important to see the sociological and 
cultural implications of the complaints rather than their psychological nature, 
Complaints, whether they are recalled or given at the time of divorce, whether 
they are real or imagined, always refer to the role expectations derived from 
cultural traditions. It is at this point—namely, in the conformity of behavior to 
expectations in marriage—that the explanation of Kanuri marital satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction can be found. 

On the surface of life, male dominance can easily be observed in a multitude 
of actions. Women serve their husbands’ meals and eat by themselves later: 
they walk behind their men to market or to the fields; they are dependent 
upon their husbands for market money which is doled out weekly, and so on 
across a wide spectrum of husband-wife relations. Indeed, even in the setting of 
modern independent Nigeria, Kanuri women—like other women of the Muslim 
north, and unlike the rest of Nigeria—do not have the franchise. 

Under the surface, it soon becomes evident that large discrepancies exist 
between the real and the ideal with respect to male dominance. Women do 
leave the compound against their husbands’ wishes, many are unfaithful 
sexually, and sometimes openly flaunt their husbands’ authority by threaten- 
ing to leave him if he refuses to allow them their own way. This cannot easily 
be documented as a present or absent phenomenon because of the very wide 
degree of variation. Some women are observed who continually reject male 
superiority in their actions, others do so periodically, others rarely, still others 
never deviate from traditional norms. This variation is due to the impact on 
each marriage of the following factors: (a) age differences between spouses, (b 
numbers of previous marriages for the woman, (c) the length of marriage, and 
(d) the socio-economic status of the husband. 

Kanuri girls marry around the age of puberty. It is much easier for a hus- 
band to maintain his control over these young girls than over more mature 
divorced women. Furthermore, it is at this age level that a young girl is most 
responsive to the wishes of her luwali and other kin relations, who choose the 
first marriage partner for the girl. The husband not only uses the age differen- 
tial directly to control his young bride’s behavior, but indirectly as well by 
complaining to her relatives who usually order her to be “‘a good wife” and 
obey her husband. 

One interesting exception to this generalization was observed in the field. A 
young girl, whose husband moved to the city, was ordered by her luwali to 
behave badly when she left town. The luwali remarked that he and the gir!’s 
paternal grandmother did not want her to live in the city. The girl did not cook 
well or on time, she used water from her husband’s prayer-pot rather than 
going to the well, and in a hundred little ways made his life a misery. He finally 
gave her a beating (thereby forfeiting his reclaim on the bride-wealth) and sent 
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home. Thus, kinship affiliation can be used, on occasion, as an instrument 
akening relationships as well as strengthening them. 
st young men marry a divorced woman first and only later if they can 
iny never do) raise the money to marry a virgin. Thus, the age differ- 
helps to maintain male dominance in only a limited sense. 
| woman increases the number of her divorces, and experiences progres- 
more independence and freedom in her zower or unmarried divorced 
's status, it becomes increasingly difficult for her to assume the submis- 

sive role demanded of her by her culture. Her previous divorces indicate her 
willingness in the past to break a marriage rather than to submit to her hus- 
ind’s will, and demonstrates her former husbands’ dissatisfaction with her 
havior. As we have seen, this is the reason given by male informants to 
why the bride-wealth should always be low when a woman has been 

ried many times. 

\Without a wife, a man has to eat at the compound of some other married 
lo his host he becomes obligated for this hospitality and hence to some 
subordinate. With a wife, he may reverse this process: he can create 

tions for himself among single men, or at least obtain some degree of 
ndence. A survey of 78 household heads indicates that the largest single 
for estimation of crop increase or decrease was based on a corresponding 
or decrease in number of wives (Cohen 1959:272). Wives, however, 
ot factors of production in upper class households where they remain in 
clusion and do no farm labor. Women are fully aware in every marriage 
tract to what extent their husbands are dependent upon them for the 
enance of their socio-economic status in the community. Furthermore, it 
rved repeatedly that they are fully prepared to manipulate this depend- 
ising the threat of easy divorce to break down a husband’s traditional 
tive of dominance and assert their independence within the marriage 
ship. This obtains in economically low status households where the 
t often has difficulty in obtaining the capital to marry. In its extreme 
given a timid husband of low social and economic status with one inde- 
t and forceful wife, this variable can create a completely female-domi- 
ousehold, which often includes much sexual freedom for the woman as 
his kind of marriage is regarded as shameful and ludicrous by other men. 
ther questioning, however, they express a fatalistic attitude and com- 
it there is really nothing such a man can do since he needs a wife so 
nd does not have the necessary economic power to assert his rights. 
us, the cultural pattern of male dominance must be supported by real 
nd economic instruments. Most importantly, if the male’s status is 
dependent upon his wife, it becomes almost impossible for the cultural 
of female subordination to operate according to prescribed patterns. This 
vy higher ranking men can expect greater accordance with traditional 
rds on the part of their wives. At this level, a husband may get rid of 
vho fail to conform and suffer no loss of socio-economic status. How- 
the operation of the above variables make such conformity to cultural 


( 
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patterns extremely difficult among the lower status ranks of the population, 


i.e., for most of the people. 
DISCUSSION 

The Kanuri live in a society where divorce is an easily achieved result of 
marital dissatisfaction. This is supported by the local practice of Islamic law in 
which marriage is viewed as a secular contract that binds spouses by their 
adherence to certain traditionally stipulated conditions. If either party toa 
marriage considers the conditions of the contract unfulfilled, they may simply 
leave the marriage. Divorce is common and we have attempted an explanation 
of its ubiquity by analyzing the structural features which contribute to marital 
dissatisfaction. Kanuri men are led to expect a dominant role in marriage but 
women have available to them instruments for the subversion of male author- 
ity. Where this is less so, as it is among the upper socio-economic levels, divorce 
is less frequent. 

As we have seen, women often complain that one of the reasons they seek a 
divorce stems from their husbands’ unwillingness to allow them to visit rela- 
tives. Here, as Fallers has suggested, the woman’s continued membership in 
her kin group is in conflict with her marriage relationship. On the other hand, 
when the kin group has most control over her behavior—up to the time of her 
first divorce, they often act to maintain the husband’s authority, although one 
exception in which the reverse occurs has been noted. This exception seems to 
indicate that a woman’s kin can both help and hinder the maintenance of a 
specific marriage relation. Furthermore, a woman’s return trips to her kin bear 
no relationship to the socio-economic status of her husband, to the length of the 
marriage, or the age differential between spouses, which are the factors that 
have been isolated as determinants of Kanuri marital dissatisfaction. (If any- 
thing, her visits to her kin are a function of the numbers of her relatives, their 
socio-economic status, and the degree to which they are concentrated in one 
place.) 

The descent system is a constant for the society, but divorce varies within 
this universe. However, this cannot be taken as a disproof of the Gluckman- 
Fallers thesis since these authors are primarily interested in comparing socie- 
ties as wholes. On this basis, the Kanuri do not have extreme ‘father right,” 
the woman retains membership in her own lineage and does not completely give 
up her child-bearing properties—and the society does have much divorce. 
Therefore, the thesis operates as predicted. On the other hand, the search for 
relevant correlates of divorce within the society has also indicated Leach’s 
position in the controversy. As we have seen, it is factors other than kinship 
which maintain or disrupt Kanuri marriage relations. Thus, if we wish to under- 
stand marriage relations rather than simply to predict whether one society is 
going to have a high divorce rate or not, then descent seems to be less impor- 
tant than other sectors of socio-economic relations. 

The data are more conclusive on the question of bride-wealth. Gluckman 
(1950) suggests that bride-wealth varies inversely with the divorce rate and 
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both of these factors are rooted in the kinship system. If this thesis applies to a 
society as a whole, as do Gluckman’s other statements, then the Kanuri ma- 
‘erial indicates that as a prediction it is meaningless. Kanuri bride-wealth is so 
yarious that it is simply impossible to evaluate it as high or low without doing 
considerable damage to the empirical facts. The analysis has instead led to the 
conclusion that Kanuri bride-wealth varies with (a) the divorce record of the 
woman, (b) the socio-economic status of the husband, (c) the socio-economic 
and political relations being established or supported by the marriage. It should 
be noted that Gluckman’s thesis has been transferred to an application within 
the society, while Leach’s position, that factors other than descent are signifi- 
ant to the determination of bride-wealth, has been upheld. 

Up until this point, the term “stability” has been studiously avoided in the 
discussion. Gluckman, Fallers, and Leach all seem to accept the assumption 
that high divorce is an indication of instability. If spouses cannot maintain 
their relations with one another as persons within a marriage relationship, then 
marriage is unstable. But is it? As we have seen, the Kanuri hope that marriage 
will last, but because of their recognition of the high divorce rate, they also 
suspect marriage to be a brittle affair. That is to say, the breakup of marriage is 
a cultural expectation among individuals in the society. 

Kanuri expectations and jural rules do not indicate any consistent signs of 
change over the past few decades. The growth of larger towns and cities may 
produce a tendency away from patrilocal to neolocal residence patterns, but 

ne will not affect the traditional relations between spouses. In terms of 
conformity, there are definite inconsistencies between rules and expectations 
on the one hand, and actual behavior on the other. Using Schneider, we may 
all this an unstable relationship. However, Kanuri divorce, which has re- 
mained unchanged for some time, can be described as a stable discontinuity 
between belief and practice, based upon the unchanging nature of the factors 
which produce it. In other words, given the present situation among the 
Kanuri, the woman’s subversion of traditionally sanctioned male dominance is 
a stable element in the society. This focuses attention on a somewhat different 
onception of social stability—one in which personnel change is discounted, as 
are personal dissatisfactions resulting from conflicts in the system. Hence, the 
present analysis indicates that if the factors determining a social phenomenon 
are constant and unchanging in their distribution throughout the society, then 
the social phenomenon itself, whether or not it produces conflicts, may be 
termed stable. This view supports a notion of social process in which change is 
seen, not as a direct result of individual initiative, but rather as the result of 
personal inclination which is given grounds for expression in the structure of 
he situation in which it operates. Simply because a great many Kanuri men 
become dissatisfied with their wives is no reason by itself for us to predict any 
hanges in Kanuri marriage relations. 

On the other hand, using the concept of stability derived here it is possible 
‘0 make a probability statement about Kanuri divorce. From other data 

Cohen 1959), it is known that the standard of living in the area is rising. In 
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effect, male income is on the increase. Dependency of men on female services js 
one of the primary determinants of marital dissatisfaction. This could easily 
mean that dependency on women is slowly declining within the present frame- 
work of economic development. Consequently, there is reasonable probability 
that, other things being equal—such as ease of divorce, the ideology of male 
dominance and other cultural expectations and jural rules surrounding mar- 
riage—we can predict a decline in the divorce rate as the standard of living in 


the area improves. 
NOTES 


! A previous version of this paper was given in November 1958 at the annual meetings of the 
\merican Anthropological Association in Washington, D. C. The author would like to express his 
appreciation to Professor C. W. M. Hart under whose guidance field research among the Kanuri 
was planned and carried out. The writer would also like to thank James Van Stone, D. M. Schnei 
der, Jean Comhaire, and R. W. Dunning for having made helpful suggestions on this paper ora 
previous draft. 

The field work data were collected in Bornu Province, Nigeria, between January 1956 and 
August 1957, with the financial aid of the Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Fellowshi 
Program. The author must be held individually responsible for all material presented here 

2 These categories are for all intents and purposes identical to those given by Schneider (1953 
Chey have been re-ordered so that jural rules come after cultural expectations rather thar 
versa, simply because this seems more logical in terms of the codification of norms. 

3 This is generally true, except for cases in which a man gives up his rights in his daughter's 
marriage to one of her male cousins (when this particular cousin is circumcised). The cousin ther 
becomes the girl’s Juwali (dispenser of her marriage rights) and may then marry her himself 
choose her first husband. 

‘ The sample was drawn from three villages about five to six miles apart. The informants re- 
ported themselves to belong to the following occupation groups: farmers, full time with no 
dry season activity except marketing of surplus agricultural products, 33.3%; craftsmen 21.3% 
traders 22.7%; political and religious functionaries 22.7%. This was a stratified rather thar 
random sample, and included no full time specialists. 

5 The data for this table are taken from field interviews, genealogies, and the author’s dail) 
journal. Since the primary focus of attention during the field trip was not on marriage and divore: 
no sampling techniques have been used. These records are merely a compilation of divorces whict 
have been noted in the field. Persons who had not had any divorce at all were not commonly ¢ 
countered, so that this category may well be over-represented because of the novelty of such cases 
It should also be noted that this table says nothing concerning the initiation of divorce proceed 
ings. Men and women have been separated to show the higher record of no divorce for upper 
class women. 

6 An early 19th century traveller in Bornu (Denham 1831: Vol. 3, 154) notes that single 


women are very numerous because of the large number of divorces. 
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The Nomadic Pattern of Living among the Tibetans as 
Preparation for War 


ROBERT B. EKVALL 


University of Washington 


ANY factors and influences operate to make the typical pastoral nomadic 

community what it is: a predatory, warlike, and potentially explosive 
society. There are psychological influences which mold character into what has 
been called the nomadic personality, and at the other end of the scale there are 
economic causes—the need or desire for enlarged pasturelands—which at times 
set the nomad to raiding and on the path of conquest. Between these two ex- 
tremes there are many other factors which come into play and some work has 
been done in the examination and description of these various factors and 
influences. Scant attention, however, has been paid to the fact that the exigen- 
cies of the nomadic way of life, the demands placed upon the nomad, and the 
nature and manner of his response constitute an intensive, effective, and con- 
tinuous military training program. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine in some detail this phenomenon 
and show its relationship to the distinctive characteristics of the nomadic way 
of life. The data used are taken from recollection and writings of personal 
observation and experience during several years of residence among a number 
of nomadic communities in Amdo—the northeastern province of Tibet (see 
Fig. 1). Most recently the important aspects of this paper have been discussed 
with several of the Tibetan scholars who are now connected with the Tibetan 
Research Project of the University of Washington and have received their 
general endorsement. Two of these scholars! have intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of nomadic communities in other parts of Tibet, and the information they 
have given makes it clear that the nomadism of northeastern Tibet, herein 
described, differs but little from the nomadism of eastern Tibet or that which 
exists on the fringes of the Northern Plain in central Tibet. Further confirma- 
tion of a sort, in observed incident and action, is scattered throughout the 
writings of many who have traveled in Tibet,’ but I know of no topical analysis 
of these data such as I propose. 

The encampment, which may number anywhere from a dozen to 100 tents 
or families, is the analogue of the hamlet or village among the farming com- 
munities and generally is the most tightly integrated and cohesive unit of 


nomadic society. Thus, attention will be focused on the normal routine and 


activity of the encampment to show how and in what degree such routine an¢ 
activity does in fact fulfill the function of a military training program. Inescap- 
ably, the manner in which such training affects families and individuals wi! 


appear, as well as the more tangential relationship to tribal activity and policy, 
but primary emphasis will be on the encampment. 
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[hroughout the paper frequent reference is made to “the nomad,” who is 
ndeed an average, or representative, adult male nomadic Tibetan. This figure 
is. in effect, a construct, but a valid one, for every able-bodied adult male 
libetan nomad possesses most, if not quite all, of the characteristics ascribed 
to this figure. Although many of the members of this nomadic society have 
special skills, there is little exclusive specialization and, without exception, all 
engage in the activities described and, in general, share the skills required. 
hese activities, however, are all typically ‘‘man’s work,” although in crises 
women atypically may, and do, act out of character. 

The following aspects of military training and preparedness are selected as 
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Fic. 1. Map of ethnic Tibet, noting areas of observation. 


cal criteria by which the activities of the nomadic encampment and its 
component members will be examined and analyzed. They do not constitute 
the complete outline of a modern military training program, but they merit 
recognition as a fair and pragmatic summary of the essential elements of war- 
making capability. They are: 1) intelligence (military), 2) mobilization, 3) 
patrolling, 4) security, 5) mobility, 6) supply, 7) horsemanship and weaponry, 
ind 8) esprit de corps. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The Tibetan nomad is accustomed to acquire intelligence, of a variety of 
itegories, by three methods: 1) personal observation, 2) questioning and 


tation from all available contacts and sources, and 3) by paying informers 
lor critical items of information—especially those concerning lost or stolen 
and goods or the movements of robbers and raiders. 
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In the dual role as guardian of wealth on the hoof, which has an astonishing 
faculty for wandering and getting lost, and as purveyor and accompanying 
guide for most of the transportation of the land, the Tibetan nomad is cop. 
stantly on the move and has much personal opportunity for viewing places and 
events. He is an interested and acute observer with phenomenal powers of 
recall. The factor of mobility puts him in contact with travelers, pilgrims, and 
others on the move like himself. Lacking news media such as newspapers and 
radio, he is constantly on the search for word of mouth news; questioning 
everyone he meets and asking, “sKad CHa So Ma EH Yod Gi’” (speech exten: 
new is there?). Nor is he satisfied with generalities: he has a well-developed 
question and elicitation technique that seeks specific and essential items of 
information. Herders leave their campfire to waylay passers-by for news, and 
men ride out from the encampments to intercept approaching or passing cara- 
vans for news of places and events both near and far. Indeed, such wayfarers 
are the objects of scrutiny and evaluation both as to their own concerns and as 
sources of information. 

Finally, the function of the paid informer is a recognized and respected, 
although somewhat hazardous, occupation. The price for completely reliabk 
information is high, but information for which a price has been paid rates wel 
as evidence and has a standard market value. The information for which no 
payment has been made is hearsay, but when paid for becomes solid evidence 
and as intelligence would merit a rating of source reliable—information prob- 
ably true. 

By these and related methods the nomad becomes surprisingly well in- 
formed. He is also exceedingly topography-wise; knowing the location oi 
mountains, passes, ravines, good stands of grass, caves, hideouts, rivers, 
springs, swamps, fords, the location of ice bridges, or the nature of the trail 
surface and its effect on unshod horses, not only throughout his own immediate 
tribal range, which, as a result of a criss-cross pattern of daily riding after the 
herds, he knows in minute detail, but of every distant place he has visited. Hi 
can draw remarkably accurate maps in the sand, or, given points of reference, 
pinpoint local topographical features on maps shown to him. This is not al 
icademic interest, but is concerned with the finding of strayed livestock, and 


« 


taking the shortest and safest route to fresh campsites: or, more distantly, in 
trade ventures to get salt and grain or when hired out to merchants moving 
from monastery to monastery. For he must consider the hazards of bog, water 
too deep for fording, deep snow in the passes, or ice flows on which laden cattle 
may break their legs or backs. 

He also takes into account the weather, for it is important to know whether 
the snows are deep or have melted, and whether the bogs are frozen or still 
treacherous. There is a short period each fall and spring when all movement 


especially any which crosses deep streams—is strictly limited. In the early fal! 
when the ice is new and thin on the bogs and streams, horses and cattle cat 
neither wade or trust their weight to the ice and will be gashed and scared 4 
they flounder, In the spring it is equally important to know when the ict 
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bridges have become dangerously sun-rotted and can no longer bear traffic, 

while for a time the broken ice will prevent any attempt at fording or swim- 

ming. And more important than everything else, he must know where grass 
may be found and what springs are unfrozen. 

Even the phases of the moon are of interest, for the amount and timing— 

or second half of the night—of moonlight determine when and how 

d livestock will travel or what sort of watch must be kept over the herds. 

; interested in so-called basic intelligence and collects it diligently. The 

mn of the stock in a nearby or even distant tribe and the selling price 

fect the market price of his own livestock. The ravages of rinderpest in a 

raway tribe may not only mean a good market for his own cattle, but 

1 known, will be an alert to him to set up stringent quarantine controls 

ny movement of livestock from the affected area into his tribal range or 

ong the caravan routes which pass through that range. On the other 

|, news of acute economic distress in another region will be of special in- 

(, for then the possibility that suddenly impoverished fellow nomads will 

io raiding and stealing becomes a definite probability, and he must in- 

is watchfulness and vigilance. Always he remains alert to the faintest 

er that riders have left their own encampments or have been seen at large, 

h movement may mean a raid of which his encampment and its live- 

may be the target. For intelligence of this nature he pays informers large 


ihe context of such suspicion and anxious questioning of every unidenti- 


p of smoke arising from just over the skyline, every set of tracks where 

s have passed in haste, and every glimpsed rider vanishing into the dis- 
‘hough scarcely noticed by anyone else, are seen and correlated by the 
n watching his sheep or riding on his errands. And in the need to know 

nd many more answers to his suspicions and uncertainties the nomad, 
usly and indefatigably, collects the essential elements of information 
re the raw material of intelligence. His intelligence training program 


StS, 


MOBILIZATION 


nobilization potential of the Tibetan nomad is based on a number of 

that are clearly related to the exigencies and routine of his subsistence 

ic as herdsman and shepherd, to the habits and conditioned responses 

his manner of life has created, and to his acceptance and practice of 

patterns of associative and cooperative behavior. These factors are stated and 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

need to ride daily after the herds imposes the imperative of keeping all 

gear, camping equipment—such as kettles, bellows, raincoats, horse 

and weapons such as he possesses in first class condition and immedi- 

vailable at all times. The nomad knows, or soon learns from sad experi- 

ita frayed saddle girth or weakened bridle rein means the possibility of 

horsed just when he needs most to ride with assurance. Each item of 
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equipment must be checked daily and immediately repaired or he will experi- 
ence discomfort and inconvenience if not actual danger. And the weapons— 
whether sword, spear, matchlock, or highly prized modern rifle—must be kep 
clean and ready as for an inspection. 

One aspect of this preparedness is the generally observed custom of keeping 
one mount immediately available at or near the tent. In the wintertime one 
horse for each tent or family is kept tied in the horse shed, if the winter quarters 
have semi-permanent shelters, and fed with hay for the day. In the summer. 
time one horse per family is hobbled or tethered to graze near the tent; for each 
family is responsible for being able to put a man fully equipped on horseback 
on very short notice. 

The exigencies of nomadic livestock raising have conditioned the nomad to 
sudden activity, which is almost explosive in intensity, with least possible delay 
in both its initiation and pace. Part of his work routine is planned, but much of 
it consists of response to a series of crises, many of which are minor but some of 
considerable importance, wherein time is “of the essence.’’ The following 
examples of the events of a day, which are but a few of many actually observed 
first hand, are cited in the tense in which they come to the nomad’s attention. 
One or more of the weaker cattle have become bogged down in a swamp; par! 
of the sheep herd has been scattered by a passing wolf; a sudden thunderstorm 
of great electrical intensity accompanied by pelting hail has stampeded the 
horse herd out of sight over the skyline; or the mDZo Mo (hybrid milch cows 
have taken off for the spot where they cast last year’s calves. This strang 
propensity of the mDZo Mo to seek out the spot where her last calf was 
dropped—the calves of the hybrids are seldom allowed to live—is one of th 
most persistent of the reasons why livestock stray. To meet each such crisis 
haste and speed are of prime importance, and running, saddling, or mounting 
bareback and riding at top speed become the instinctive responses. The sam 
instinctive responses make mobilization rapid and effective. 

In the behavior patterns of the members of the encampment there is much 


of cooperative effort, and assignment to and acceptance by individuals 
responsibility for community interests. Herds are often combined; with each 
tent taking its turn in furnishing a herdsman. Careful compensations are made 


in such pooling of human resources; and when one tent is shorthanded, as 2 
substitute for manpower a mount, a weapon and/or food will be furnished. The 
assignment of responsibility for the safety and welfare of livestock or, in the 
instances of keeping guard or scouting at the time of moving, for the safety of 
the entire community, has nothing haphazard about it and the obligation 1s 
honored most meticulously. Such habits are the preparation for mobilization. 

This kind of associative effort also results in very constant and keen com- 
petition in all such matters as breaking camp and loading tent and all the 
family belongings each time the encampment moves. The members of each 
family rush madly yet purposefully in the race to be the first to move off down 
the trail with loads well roped and balanced, and the same race goes on in the 
setting up of the tent and the building of the fireplace in the new campsite; for 
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EKVALL] 
the one who first has fire and the first pot of boiling tea to which to invite his 
neighbors has kept or gained something—however -small—of status. The 


laggard is never highly regarded. These attitudes also favor speedy and effi- 


cient mobilization. 

Mobilization for offensive action generally takes place on the tribal level. 
[he decision to go on a raid or take part in a campaign is made by the tribal 
ouncil, by the chief, or by council and chief acting in concert; and the orders, 
or alert that it has been decided to dMag aGro dGos Gi (soldier go necessary is), 
are issued by the chief. These orders are usually transmitted by messengers at 
night, as being less subject to notice by possible informers, and then prepara- 
tions may be carried out in the dark. The orders will be very specific as to the 
number of spare horses to be led by each rider, the number of days for which 
provisions are to be carried, and the place and time of assembly; but, to 
prevent any leaks, the purpose of the raid and other details are only given out 
after the expedition is well on the way. Weapons and amount of ammunition 
ire a standing requirement needing no special orders. 

Mobilization for defensive purposes most frequently takes place at the 
encampment level, although occasionally it may be tribal in scope. It is called 
Ra mDaa (pursuit) or Ra mDaa aGro dGos Gi (pursuit go needed is). Whenever, 
and as soon as, there is report or suspicion that livestock have been driven 
away by stealth or that there has been an attack or threat of attack on the 
herds, the alert, or call, for mobilization is shouted to, and throughout, the 

icampment; and from each tent one armed and mounted man must come to 
the assembly. If any family fails to provide a rider, not only will there be 
general disapprobation but in most instances a fine will be levied on the family. 
posse can be raised sometimes within just a few minutes. 
Once when camping with a small encampment—a dozen or so tents—I had 
jue Opportunity to observe just how rapid and efficient the gathering of 
Ka mDaa can be. Just at dusk the report spread that one of the horses of 
hinese traders who were guests of the headman of the encampment— 
was also my own host—and were therefore entitled to full protection, had 
wen stolen, and the cry “Ra mDaa aGro dGos Gi” (pursuit go need is) rang 
h the encampment. My own horses had been brought in from pasture 
it earlier and were already tethered. As I wished to see just how a Ra 
mDaa operated, I called to my caravan leader to saddle one of them, and went 
(omy tent to put on a heavier coat. By the time I had pulled my girdle tight, 
vuckled on a cartridge belt, slung a gun on my back, and mounted the horse 
brought me there were already a dozen men milling around in the dusk as they 
necked off the identity of those who had answered the call, and a few minutes 
iter we moved off at a fast pace. It had taken less than half an hour for the 
init to assemble and start in pursuit. We were gone all night: sometimes riding 
last, sometimes spread out and moving slowly checking for tracks, and cover- 
ig a surprising range of country until, just before dawn, the horse was found 
lead where he had fallen into a narrow gorge from the slope where he had been 
His tail was cut off to be taken back to camp as evidence that at least 
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he had been found. Dawn began to break and it was decided that we should 
have breakfast. Kettles, ‘‘fire bags” (bellows), dry fuel, and food supplies 
appeared from saddle bags and tea was soon boiling. Only I, an amateur mem- 
ber of the Ra mDaa (pursuit), did not even have my bow! with me. In the tense 
crowded minutes of the assembly not an item of food and equipment had been 
overlooked. 
PATROLLING 

The primary objective of patrolling is to cover as much ground as possible 
in order to scan effectively as much terrain as possible, noting all the features 
and condition of that terrain and signs of occupancy and movement. Much of 


the nomad’s time is spent riding, singly or, preferably, as one of a pair or asa 
member of a group, on just such concerns. He scouts to know the state of the 
grass throughout the range, and whether the springs are dry, unfrozen, or full. 
He rides to know whether wolves are slinking or hiding in out-of-the-way 
places—especially in springtime when the lambs are small—and he has learned 


to read every track or trace of prowlers whether human or animal. His course 
takes him along ridgetops and to lookout points, from which much of the ter- 
rain will be like a map spread below him, and at the same time he rides as 
inconspicuously as possible keeping below the skyline. And especially through- 
out the late summer, when the animals are well fleshed and feeling venture- 
some, he often has to ride early and late following or looking for horses who 
have suddenly decided to return to the place where they were colts, or for cows 
who have started on journeys to where their calves were dropped. The factors 
of almost automatic preparation for camping and living in the open that have 
been shown to characterize mobilization come equally into play in patrolling. 

At certain times or under certain conditions somewhat more organized 
patrolling takes place. Prior to the day on which a tribe is to move to new 
camps and pastures, two sets of patrols are organized. One is a tribal patrol, to 
which each encampment contributes at least one man, mounted on the best 
horse available, which for two or three days will scout on the very farthest 
borders of tribal territory to check for signs of lurking thieves or raiders who 
might be expected to take advantage of the inevitable confusion of moving 
day. The other patrol is one which is generally organized on the encampment 
level, whose duty it is to check the new campsite and report on the condition of 
the trail, state of the grass, availability of dry fuel and water, condition of the 
ground, etc. On the day of the move at least one member from each family 
must give some time to scouting ahead over the pass, if one is to be crossed; 
riding along the ridges which parallel the route of the move; and bringing up 
the rear to help the inevitable stragglers. 

In the winter, particularly if the season has been a very dry one and there's 
little snow, fire patrols are organized on an encampment or tribal basis to 
guard against grass fires started by accident or by those with personal or tribal 
grudges. In recent years since cartridges with incendiary bullets have come 
from Mongolia and China, a single bullet fired from long range can start a fire 
which may menace the subsistence economy of the entire community. 
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finally, when a tribe or encampment, because of old feuds or newly 
| animosities, particularly fears a raid, a daily patrol is organized that 
ind stands guard on the periphery of the herds as they graze. 
r all these and many other reasons, patrolling never ceases, and on-the- 
ning in this very important aspect of military preparedness is year 


SECURITY 
libetan nomad is extremely conscious of the problem of security. The 
| varies somewhat area by area, and according to the strength, status, 
wer of the tribal unit to which he belongs, but it is always present in 
legree. In some respects, the nomad appears to be peculiarly vulnerable. 
The notable walls, fortresses, towers, and massively proportioned buildings of 
stone which are part of the security system of the farming peoples and the 
monasteries do not help him to solve his problem. His livestock can never be 
securely barred in at night, he himself has no walls and he has few, if any, 
which at best are flimsy or temporary. Thus, the approach of the nomad 
the problem has no trace of the wall, fortress, and earthworks thinking. He 
ever think of building a Maginot line behind which he could go to sleep. 
id, in his seeming lack of defenses, he relies on constant human and 
vigilance and a being-on-guard attitude that may be, in some respects, 
in a wall and, though sorely stretched and tested, is very efficient and 


| preliminary approach to the problem, the nomad is terrain conscious: 


r even temporary camp sites with a view to their defensibility and the 
i view. Proximity to gullies, watercourses, sunken hollows, and similar 
rities is avoided, but advantage is taken of the defense potential of 
e bogs or deep water—whether rivers or lakes—on one or more sides 

te. The bend of a large river is ideal. 
dvantages which terrain may provide are supplemented by the ar- 
nt of the tents in a typical nomadic encampment. They are pitched 
ess roughly in a circle at regular intervals from each other. At night all 
stock are brought within this circle and tethered close to the tent to 
hey belong. The tent circle in itself provides some further security, but 

| reliance is on vigilance. 

is the dogs—the famous Tibetan mastiffs—have an important part. 
tent has from two to seven or eight dogs that generally are loose day and 
hough sometimes tied during the day to sleep so they may be more 
t night. They are of notorious savagery and wakefulness and un- 
to the degree that they seldom admit acquaintanceship with more 
members of the two nearest tents. All other members of the encamp- 
re as much strangers to them as are nonmembers of the encampment. 
one, movement across the encampment circle or from tent to tent 
casual but is a matter of some difficulty with the owners of the dogs, 
ith staves, acting as escorts in each family area. Approach to an en- 
nt, ahorse or on foot, is a hair-raising venture, and casualties are 
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numerous. Most of the wounds or broken skin injuries which I treated during 
seven years of considerable first aid work were dog bites, and fatalities are not 
unknown. At night the brutes ring the encampment with sound and fury. 

The able-bodied men of the encampment generally do not sleep within the 
tents, regardless of how bad the weather may be, but their sleeping places, 
made up of felts and furs with an over-all covering of a large felt raincoat, are 
spaced between the tents. He may drowse and nod during the day if the sunis 
hot and he has a bit of leisure, but the nomad seems to go through the night ina 
sort of half-sleep in which he hears each unusual movement of the livestock and 
to which he responds with shouts of, “‘Ki bsWo bsWo SHog, SHog (hallo, come 
on, come on) to the prowlers he assumes in the darkness, and if the dogs are 
persistent in their voiced suspicions he may fire a shot in the air which will 
often be answered by another shot from across the encampment, and then the 
dogs go crazy. Before the herds are turned loose in the morning the surrounding 
terrain will be examined for whatever trace it may have of who has been around 
during the night. 

During the daytime, the duty of the herder is as much a matter of being on 
guard as of driving, guiding, and watching the herds. The noonday campfire is 
not made in the valley where the water is near, but the water is carried precari- 
ously on horseback to the hill top or lookout point from which not only the 
movement of the herds may be watched, but a careful surveillance be main- 
tained on all the surrounding landscape. Among the wealthier nomads binocu- 
lars are much in demand. This ever pressing problem of security results in 
habits which, though instinctive and almost automatic with the nomad, 
appear unusual to the onlooker. Among the many nomads with whom [ have 
travelled and made camp, it was seldom that one of them would ever sleep 
within the circle of light which a campfire—even a dying one——may give, al- 
though to do so would mean extra warmth and nearness to the kettle of tea. 
Instead, each would take his saddle rug and cloak and bed down among the 
shadows where he would not be, by any chance, a clearly defined target. 

Nor is internal security neglected. The possibility that someone may be an 
informer or spy, a Nang Ma (within one) is never overlooked, and about 
such matters as time and route of movement or travel plans the nomads are 
extremely closemouthed, nor is it good form to ask about such matters in any 
but the most general terms. To do so puts one under suspicion. Among the 
members of the group—tribal or encampment—those who are not altogether 
trusted are under a sort of surveillance as to whom they meet and where they 
go. Those who are known to be in financial difficulty and to whom the price 
given for information might be very tempting are also under scrutiny. Training 
in security goes on from day to day and night to night. 


MOBILITY 


Maximum mobility depends on two capabilities: 1) that of collecting an¢ 


packing securely the necessary equipment—leaving out nonessentials—in the 
shortest possible time, and 2) that of moving with the utmost speed. Both o 
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these capabilities are a fundamental part of the nomad’s subsistence technique, 
and failure or success in his way of life depends in part on them. The nomad is 
an accomplished and rapid packer and roper of loads who can make even a ten 
vallon churn or a set of tent poles stay on a frisky yak. As to moving with the 
utmost speed that, too, is something in which he rightfully has confidence and 
pride. He knows horseflesh, its seasonal conditions, and both its capabilities 
and its limitations. He knows when it may be pushed to surprising limits and 
when rest or at least very slow going—as on any steep slope over 12,000 feet in 
altitude —is imperative. And he has the confidence born of experience that he 
an not only follow all the trails he knows, but if necessary he can cross rough 
ind trailless country, sure of getting through with injury neither to his animals 
nor himself. Thus, as the mounted warriror, he is supremely mobile; a fact 
of obvious importance in military operations. 

There is, however, another aspect of nomadic mobility less fully known. 
lhe nomad has constant practice in getting his belongings packed and loaded 
and in getting his assorted herds—slow moving yak cows with calf, straggling 
sheep, horse herds difficult to control—across the varied terrain of his ranges 
with speed and a noteworthy amount of control. They can, if necessary, move 

night and literally vanish when sought. This gives them a very great evasive 

pability. The chiefs of the nomadic tribes which were in the path of the 
Chinese Communists’ attempt to cross Amdo in 1935-36 stated, and the high 
ommunist officers whom I met in Peiping in 1946 agreed that, with their ut- 
most effort, the Chinese Communist troops not only never made effective 
ontact with the mounted Tibetan warriors, but were not able to surprise or 
take in their sweeps in search of forage any of the livestock or the Tibetans— 
ncluding women, children, and the aged—who drove and guarded the herds. 
Desperately needing food, and famous as they were for rapid and forced 
marches, they could not catch the Tibetan nomadic population or even round 
p some sheep and cattle, but got only a few strays and sick animals. In actual 
sustained speed the Chinese could probably move faster on foot—on level 
ground at lower altitudes at least—than sheep and laden yak, yet the Tibetans, 
lriving sheep and laden yak, were able to elude them. 

Even Ma Pu-fang’s famous Moslem cavalry on their punitive expeditions 

t the Goloks were never able to round up more than a certain percentage 
i the Tibetan livestock. In one such expedition of which I saw the end at quite 
ose range, the entire tribe got completely away; purposely leaving a few 
strays and loose horses to distract the pursuing but already well weary troops. 

In all such circumstances the practiced mobility of the nomads stands them 
n good stead, for it is not the result of an intermittent training program but 


Well-learned habit of a way of life. 
SUPPLY 
he procurement and transportation of supplies constitute one of the major 


problems of warfare. The nomad’s manner of life forces him to plan on procure- 
his food for a year at a time, to transport it from whence it is procured, 
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and to keep it packaged and ready for immediate transportation. The grain 
and flour is sacked in the leather or homespun bags used for packing it on oxep 
and stacked in the tents. Whatever meat has been butchered in the fall is soon 
frozen and dried out and can be and is easily packed in that condition. The rest 
of his food supply is on the hoof and from his supplies he is accustomed to 
selecting and packing, as needed, rations for a day, ten days, or a month. What 
is packed may be supplemented by an extra sheep or two or a yak beef driven 
along until the time for butchering, and by hunting. Wild yak, wild sheep, and 
gazelle which are found in great numbers in the higher ranges are hunted 
regularly to supplement supplies and help the Tibetan, when necessary, to live 
partially off the land. Although a kettle and a ‘‘fire-bag”’ are essential articles 
of equipment for any outing of a few hours or many days, he carries and finds 
fuel with a sure instinct in the most unlikely places and he makes a fire when- 
ever possible, yet the food he carries—tsamba,‘ butter, cheese and meat—may 
be eaten with no cooking and he can, for reasons of security or complete lack of 
dry fuel, dispense with a fire for days. 

Thus the nomad’s problem of supply is a simple one. Only for ammunition 
must he depend on outside sources, and he does travel far and contacts many 
traders; whenever and for whatever reason transportation is needed, he is the 
transportation expert and supplies—directly or indirectly—most if not quit 
all of the transportation of Tibet. 


HORSEMANSHIP AND WEAPONRY 


The term horsemanship is not here used to designate merely the ability to 
mount a horse quickly and ride off at full speed, or even to perform some of the 
tricks of the riding ring. It is much more comprehensive than that. Horseman- 
ship begins with thorough knowledge of horseflesh—bone structure, conforma- 
tion, muscle, quality of hoof and temperament—and all its capabilities and 
limitations. Estimation of these qualities is part of many of the daily decisions 
made by the nomad and constant experience makes his judgments very good 
Horsemanship also includes knowledge and observance of how best to care for 
a horse when various demands are placed upon it and under all conditions. 
There are times when the horse should be fed and when it should be kept from 
water and food; when it is in condition to resist cold and when it should be wel! 
blanketed, even if it means that its rider will sleep with less covering. At times 
the nomad shares with his mount his ration of tsamba, cheese, and half dried 
meat; cramming its mouth with the tea leaves from his kettle for added stimu- 
lation, and although he himself may be unwashed and utterly unkempt, wit! 
matted hair, that part of his horse’s back which bears the saddle is carefull 
smoothed and groomed. Horsemanship also includes knowledge of how to trea! 


saddle galls, colic, grease, hoof rot, mange, and sprains and other injuries. 

He also knows when to add yakmanship, as it may be called, to horsema! 
ship; for that huge double-jointed goatlike animal, which is much more difficu! 
to ride than a horse, can go in deep snow, in extremely rough country, or at very 


high altitudes where horses have a more limited usefulness. 
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With al! this as foundation and background, the Tibetan nomad rides ex- 
tremely well. With saddle or bareback, he rides his horses, mares, and half 
broken colts, or the even more shifty yak, on all kinds of errands and can carry 
, new born colt or calf as he rides—with seeming disregard for the awkward- 
ness of his burden or the fright of his mount. He leans from the saddle when 
going at top speed to catch horses and cattle and sometimes rides down and 

volves. He mounts even a moving horse in one smooth fast motion and 
mount in a running start in the short race to salvage a spilled load or 
trailing nose rope of a runaway ox. And always with a sure instinct he 

x and guide his mount through bog, water, and even across steep rock 
vhere the horse would or could never go when free. When mounted, the 
purpose and knowledge of the man are merged with the instinct and strength of 
horse to become one personality: the final achievement of the well-trained 


spears 


na 


slides \ 


avairyman. 

In weaponry the nomad handles and uses his arms—especially spear and 
to a greater degree, in general, than do other Tibetans. The nomads— 
in particular those who live in the higher areas—do much more hunting as 
diary part of their subsistence technique than do other Tibetans. The 
herds of wild yak, wild sheep, and gazelle are accessible to them and 
lepend in part on game for meat. Also there are wolves and occasionally 
bears which may menace the flocks. Thus, the nomad does much shooting and 
is expert with either his matchlock or the more precious and prized rifle. For 
the latter he, by reason of his constant association with traders and because his 
ambskins, horses, and cattle are readily disposable for good prices, is in a 
favored position to buy ammunition which, whether brought from Mongolia, 
China, and occasionally from India, is a regular article of trade. For his match- 
buys black powder from those who live where charcoal and sulphur are 

e, and uses his lead again and again. 
ng constantly in the open in all extremes of weather, the nomad quite 
illy has developed equipment and procedures for the care and protection 
veapons in wet, cold, and dusty weather. Thus, in the handling and care 


he is well trained. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


More than the mere acquiring of warlike skills, the final objective of all 
| training is the development of discipline and morale: the creation of 


le corps. 
of discipline is dependent on the practice and repetition of associative 

r patterns, in which each one knows and plays his part unfalteringly 
ost without conscious volition. The routine of patrolling, the ordered 
mn of making and breaking camp, the interlocking responsibilities in the 
ince of effective guard, and the carefully phased movement of live- 
lriven to and from pasture, are all most effective training in such dis- 
| response, until it becomes automatic and fit even for the making of 
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Morale is based on knowledge of, and confidence in, the capabilities, reac- 
tions, and loyalty of one’s fellows. Each member of the encampment knows. 
with the careful judgment of the expert and in great detail, the quality and cop. 
dition of the mounts, equipment, and weapons of the other members of the en- 
campment. He has seen them all tested in the rough exigencies of nomadic life. 
He knows which horses are the fastest or most enduring; which rifles are first 
class with plenty of ammunition; and which ones are badly worn or lacking 
cartridges. 

He knows, too, the capabilities and reactions of his fellows. There are those 
who find strayed stock in the wildest storms; and there are those who fail, 
There are those who always get through bog, snowdrifts, or streams in spate; 
and there are those who repeatedly require rescue. He knows who are the first 
to respond to the call to mount and ride, and the ones who are the laggards ever 
in the rear. He knows, to a much greater degree than those who live in soft 
sheltered communities, the breaking point of each of his fellows; for he has seen 
them tested by tough tasks, and he measures something of the stubborn cour- 
age of a man by the way he breaks in a horse or wrestles an unruly ox into 
tameness. 

Reliance on the dependability of his fellows is based equally on the need for 
associative effort in the daily round of a pastoral nomadic existence and on his 
experience of the effectiveness of such associative effort. Failure in loyalty to 
the interest of the encampment and long continued membership in the group 
are incompatible. In an agricultural village failure in loyalty to the community 
may result in degrees of ostracism, but because of the lack of mobility—he is 
tied to his fields which he can leave only at great loss—the farmer is con- 
strained to remain against considerable pressure, and internal stresses remain. 
Because he has greater mobility, the one so ostracized, or placed under pres- 
sure, in a nomadic encampment either leaves at the earliest opportunity or 
makes amends to the community and is restored to good and regular standing. 
In either case group solidarity and internal confidence is maintained and the 
ground and motivation for loyalty is preserved. 

It is from such discipline, morale, and interlocking loyalty that esprit de 
corps is created. Knowing nothing of training manuals or programs, the nomad 
senses instinctively that, by the habits and exigencies of his daily existence, he 
is well trained in the essentials of making war. In that realistic assurance the 


esprit de corps of the encampment unit is not an emotional glow or an illusory 
bravura, but a hard-headed assessment of facts and a confidence therein. This, 


of all items in the preparation for war, is the most important. 


NOTES 
1 One of the two scholars mentioned, Dezhung Rinpoche, is a man of great erudition, keen- 
ness of observation, and phenomenal powers of recall. He lived for some time in a monastery, five 
days journey west of Litang, which was entirely surrounded by nomads. Thus he travelled among 
and dealt with these nomads for several years. The other scholar, Dachen Rinpoche, is the heredi- 
tary ruler of the Sakya sect and secular domain in west central Tibet. Among his subjects wer 
many nomads: both those who lived near the agricultural area and those farther away who roamet 
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res of the uninhabited Northern Plain. Thus his information is also specific and authorita- 


2 These writings are listed in the references. 
libetan words in this text are not transcribed phonetically but are transliterated using 
tters (M) or combinations (CH) for the letters of the Tibetan alphabet. However, since 
spelling abounds in a somewhat bewildering cluster of prefixed, superadded, and sub- 
nsonants around the initial consonant, the writer has capitalized those Latin letters 
vhich represent the phonetically important consonant among such clusters. This initial consonant 
he one under which the word is listed in the Tibetan dictionary. 
‘ Tsamba is parched barley flour which is generally mixed with tea, butter, and cheese, but 
ixed with any liquid—water, milk, etc. It is the “staff of life’’ among Tibetan foods. 
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Family Organization in Five Types of Migratory 
Wage Labor! 


NANCIE L. SOLIEN DE GONZALEZ* 


University of California, Berkeley 


EW anthropologists doing fieldwork today can ignore the phenomena 

brought about by the process of acculturation. Both tribal and peasant 
societies in most parts of the world are undergoing internal changes brought 
about by an increasing contact with industrial civilization. The industrial sys- 
tem impinges upon different societies in different ways, and its effects seem to 
be highly variable. 

In some areas the primary mechanism by which natives become introduced 
to the material and immaterial aspects of civilization is incidental trade, or the 
performance of domestic labor for resident foreigners. In others, technica 
assistance experts may assist the people in growing cash crops or at least in pro- 
ducing a larger marketable surplus for sale in their respective national markets 
Finally, there are the large, in many cases foreign-owned, plantations, mines, 
and factories which require and depend upon native labor for their operation. 
These last in turn stimulate the building of roads, railroads, airports, all of 
which must be constructed and maintained by a fairly large labor force. 

Often the natives are actively recruited through various techniques t 
labor in such enterprises, and in other cases the desire for money, or land-pres- 
sure in their own territories, leads them to seek out wage-paying jobs. Occa- 
sionally the work may be obtained fairly close to the native settlements, but 1! 
many cases the people must migrate some distance to reach the job. Obviously 
there are a great many theoretical problems arising from these various situa- 
tions which may concern the social anthropologist attempting to interpret the 
relationship between these new patterns of behavior and various aspects of th 
indigenous sociocultural system. The literature on migratory wage-labor alon 
is growing rapidly, and the terminology, definitions, concepts, and problems de- 
riving from just this single aspect of the acculturative process have resulted in 
a confusion which often makes comparison on a cross-cultural level difficult or 
impossible. 

It is the purpose of this paper to make an initial and exploratory attemp! 


to classify various types of migratory wage labor and to suggest some of tht 
probable effects of each type on family organization. The nature of the period 
of absence from the home village has been used as the principle of classifica- 
tion, for this variable characteristic seems most significant for our purposes 


The categories discussed include the following: 
* Research Anthropologist, Institute of Nutrition of Central America (INCAP), Guatemala 
C.A 
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Seasonal migration 

Temporary, nonseasonal migration 
Recurrent migration 

Continuous migration 

Permanent removal 


I. SEASONAL MIGRATION 

isonal migrants are those who travel once a year, either as complete or 
families or as single adult individuals, to areas in which great numbers 
rkers are needed temporarily in such occupations as harvesting or process- 
ing of raw food items. Within the United States this pattern occurs among 
various ethnic groups such as Negroes, Anglo-Americans, American Indians, 
Japanese-Americans and Spanish-Americans, as well as among Mexicans and 

Puerto Ricans who enter the country to obtain seasonal work. 

Although in the United States it is common for families to migrate as units, 
ne also finds instances in which the husband alone, or the woman with her 
hildren, leaves the other members of the family to find work during the har- 

on. Hathaway suggests that this breaking up of families, even for rela- 

ort periods, leads to instability in the relationship between husband 

e, and consequent permanent breakup of the family unit (1934:3-4). 

w is not shared by most sociologists, since the factors leading to marital 

bility—especially in the United States—are so numerous and interrelated 
; difficult or impossible to assess the relative importance of each. 

Children are an economic asset to their family in seasonal labor, since it 
most often takes place during the summer months when school is not in ses- 
sion. Also, in many types of labor, such as berry-picking, children are able to 

well enough to make a real contribution to the family income. 
onal migration by families is fairly common among many American 
groups (Dobyns 1950; Hanks 1950; Oestreich 1948; Randle 1951; 
Vakota University 1958). Dobyns’ description of Papago labor migra- 
tion indicates that the traditional extended family continues to play an impor- 
tant role in the economic sphere. Although the biological, or nuclear, family is 
unit working for wages, members of the extended family remain on 
rvations to care for the animals and small children and to maintain the 

larms and homesteads (1950: 82). 
On the other hand, he points out that increasing numbers of Papagos no 
wn animals or farm land on the reservation. In such cases there is a 
y for the extended family to break up permanently into smaller nuclear 
Some of the latter have severed their reservation ties more or less com- 
now living in labor camps all of the time (Dobyns 1950: 25, 79-80, 82). 
would constitute continuous migration, to be discussed below. 

ide of the United States, seasonal migration, generally of men alone, 
most areas of the world where there exist large plantations. Through- 
Caribbean large numbers of workers are needed for the harvesting of 
ne and other crops (see Crist 1948; Cumper 1954; Huggins 1953; 
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Hutchinson 1957; Padilla 1957; Poole 1951). Although family units are notorj- 
ously unstable among certain social classes in the Caribbean, and despite 
Hathaway’s suggestion previously noted that even the temporary separation of 
husband and wife tends to have this effect, other evidence suggests that we 
cannot attribute marital instability to seasonal migration alone, for there are 
many societies in which such a pattern is found consistent with a high degree 
of marital stability. A good example is that of the Guatemalan highland Indian 
societies whose men have journeyed to the coffee fincas yearly for generations 
(Wagley 1941:30, 74-75). 

It appears that seasonal migration per se has little or no determining effect 
on family organization. It occurs among societies exhibiting a wide range of 
family and household types, none of which appear to be any more or less com- 
patible with this sort of migration than any other. 


II, TEMPORARY, NONSEASONAL MIGRATION 

This category is represented by patterns especially widespread in Africa 
south of the Sahara and in Oceania. The migrants rarely travel in family 
groups, and most often consist of young unmarried adults. In Oceania these are 
almost without exception males, but in some parts of Africa and among 
United States southern Negroes many women are included. In Central Amer- 
ica and, it is suspected, in other parts of Latin America, there may be as many 
young women as men who migrate as temporary, nonseasonal workers. Rea- 
sons given for migrating are remarkably similar regardless of the part of the 
world concerned. The young people wish to see something of the world, learn 
about Western ways, earn a certain amount of cash with which to purchase 
goods especially valued by their own culture, and gain prestige among their 
fellows. 

It appears likely that in many societies today a labor surplus exists at all 
times. This is especially true in those groups which have available to them a 
few technological improvements of the Western world, but which nevertheless 
are based primarily upon a subsistence economy. There are various ways in 
which such a surplus might manifest itself in the social organization. New 
leisured classes might develop, based upon age, sex, heredity, or certain per- 
sonal characteristics. On the other hand, labor-consuming or wealth-consuming 
institutions might make their appearance or become intensified. Another 
avenue for draining off a labor surplus is temporary, nonseasonal migration. If 
this labor surplus is channeled into activities which increase the flow of wealth 
into the society, the general level or standard of living will probably increase, 
even though the economic base remains the same. 

Temporary, nonseasonal migration, however, cannot completely suppor! 
the home society. Traditional economic pursuits must continue as before. 
From the point of view of the home village, the labor migration brings in added 
luxuries and new ideas. To the migrant, his period away from home takes on 
the character of a personal adventure. He gees new peoples, places, and cul- 


tures and has new experiences, all of which he.can recount to his friends an¢ 
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kinsmen back home. In addition, he will acquire many new objects for per- 
onal adornment, or to be used as gifts when he returns home, or he may use 
his wages or goods purchased with these wages to secure a bride. The important 
point here is that the migrant’s experiences take on meaning primarily in rela- 
tion to his own village or the sociocultural system in which he was born and 
brought up. Margaret Mead, in regard to Manus, points out that, “Away 
from home they [i.e., the migrant workers] were essentially in the custody of 
some individual enterprise, as an employee of a firm, a mission or of a govern- 
ment department. Their social or ethnic identity, as opposed to their work 
identity, remained tied firmly to their own village” (1956: 516). 

Typical of temporary, nonseasonal migrants in Africa are the Nyakyusa. 
\ccording to Gulliver, in areas of heaviest migration up to 90 percent of the 
migrants are bachelors (1957:46). The usual custom is for young men to make 
two to three trips to earn money for cattle, clothes, taxes, and bicycles, after 
which they return to their villages to settle down. Schapera reports that in 
South Africa the total number of unmarried absentees is more than double the 
number of married ones. However, among the men between the ages of 15 and 
29 there are an equal number of bachelors and married men. In general then, 
there is a tendency for a man to migrate during his youth, whether married or 
not, and later to return to settle permanently in his home territory (Schapera 
1947:41). 

In the Pacific prior to World War II many natives were gainfully employed 
away from their home villages and islands on a ‘‘semi-compulsory” or even 
forced labor basis. Several sources suggest that the customary procedure in- 
volved the absence only or predominantly of the younger, unmarried men (see 
Decker 1940; Groves 1935; Thompson 1940; Useem 1946). Most of these men 
vere employed on copra or rubber plantations, in mines, as deckhands, and 
ngine boys on schooners, as stevedores, or in various government centers as 
messengers, janitors, or domestic servants. Even today large numbers of young 
men are employed in such occupations, but on a purely voluntary basis. It 
should be noted that even before World War II the number of voluntary 
migrants had increased to the point at which the Japanese felt that semi- 
ompulsory labor might become unnecessary (Yanaihari 1940: 287). 

Examples of this type of migrancy are plentiful. Solomon Island youths 
eave home to work when they are about 17 or 18 years of age. Most are away 
iorat least four years, but some for ten. The majority postpone marriage until 
they return (Hogbin 1939:160-61). According to Taylor (1933:42) Mexican 
migrants to the United States during the 1930’s tended to be single men in their 
20’s. Their length of stay for purposes of working varied from a few months to 

ght to ten years. 

rhe Caribs of Dominica travel to Guadaloupe seeking wage labor. “ . . . al- 
most every Carib man can recount one or more such ventures in his youth” 
Banks 1956:77). 

(he most frequently mentioned effects of temporary, nonseasonal migra- 


as follows: 
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1) An additional source of wealth is created. 

2) New ideas and wants are brought back to the village. This tends to per. 
petuate the system, since money is needed constantly and in increasing 
amounts to satisfy the new wants. 

3) The traditional means for gaining prestige are undermined. Young men 
returning home with cash gain status out of proportion to their age and ex- 
perience within their own culture. In many cases this fact interferes with the 
authority structure which often placed greatest responsibility in the hands of 
the oldest men. 

4) The available supply of labor to carry on pursuits necessary to the 
traditional way of life is diminished. This places a heavier burden on the older 
men, the women, and in some cases, children. However, often the result is that 
items formerly manufactured are purchased instead. These include foods, as 
well as technological implements. In addition, the introduction of steel tools 
for use in agriculture has decreased the amount of labor needed to effect the 
same results as formerly (Richard Salisbury, personal communication in re- 
gard to the Siane of New Guinea. See also Salisbury-Rowswell 1957). It is 
probable, as mentioned above, that a labor surplus exists in most such societies. 

5) The removal of so many young men creates an imbalance in the sex 
ratio. In some cases this results in a delayed marriage age for both sexes, with 
possible effects on the birth rate. In others, it merely creates a wider gap in the 
ages of husbands and wives, the returning men marrying women perhaps ten 
years younger than themselves. On Yap, the migration of large numbers of 
men is not thought to have affected the birth rate adversely (Hunt et al. 1954 

So long as this type of migrancy prevails, it seems to prevent total disrup- 
tion of the aboriginal or traditional social organization. Certainly, changes 
occur, but in general they are of a gradual, nonviolent nature. Any disequilib- 
rium resulting in the social system seems to be compensated for by rapid 
adjustments within the native cultural framework itself. Again, the evidence 
suggests the conclusion that family organization is little affected by temporary, 


nonseasonal migration. 


Ill. RECURRENT MIGRATION 


In a sense, recurrent migration may be viewed as merely an intensification 
of temporary, nonseasonal migration. It does appear that in some areas where 
a large amount of wage labor is available, and where acculturation has pro- 


ceeded to the point where native peoples desire more and more of the goods 0! 
the Western world, that recurrent migration has replaced a previous pattern 0! 


temporary, nonseasonal migration. 

In recurrent migration men make irregular journeys, of varying lengths o! 
time, to obtain wage labor throughout their productive years. The social 
effects of this type of migration are quite different from those noted in the pre- 
vious section, especially in regard to family organization. In most cases the 
migrants have wives and families who are left behind in the native villages 
The men may return at frequent intervals throughout the year, or they ma) 
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absent for several years without returning. The frequency of return hinges 
veral factors, including the distance which must be traveled to obtain 
e amount of job security offered to the migrant, and the amount of 
ic return. These points will be further discussed below. 

; difficult to base a typology upon the time factor, since we are dealing 
ontinuum ranging from daily return at one extreme, to virtual aban- 
jonment with final return delayed until old age precludes manual labor on the 
ther. Wilson distinguished between “migrant labour” and “temporary urbani- 
’ using the time factor as his basis. Thus, if a man spends between two- 
nd one-third of his time in his home village, and the remainder of his 
the labor center, Wilson termed the pattern ‘‘migrant labour.” If the 
were reversed, he called it “temporary urbanisation” (Wilson 1941: 46). 
s own work, which was re-emphasized by Read (1942:610), indicates 
either case the man tends to maintain links with his native village. For 
on, I prefer to emphasize this factor and group Wilson’s categories 
r, as opposed to permanent removal in which the man’s social identity 
nearly divorced from his home area. If and when he does return, it is 

tor, and not as a resident who has been temporarily absent. 


aulon, 


irrent migrants tend to return home as often as possible, and especially 
tant native rituals and ceremonies, family crises, etc. In addition, 
iy feel obligated to return to help with various economic and domestic 
such as clearing fields, harvesting, fishing, house-building, and 
ring. From the point of view of management, a worker who frequently 
he job to return home on visits is a less desirable employee than one who 
tcadily for longer periods of time. For this reason, workers are often en- 
| to travel farther away than the nearest labor center to obtain work. 
y be lured by the promise of higher wages, free one-way transporta- 
| other supposed benefits. Obviously, the farther away a man is from 
, the less often he will be able to return there. Sometimes the labor 
a particular area may be so flooded by the importation of large 
of workers from a distant area that local residents may be unable to 
ny job, and they too will be forced to travel to obtain work. 
irrent migration can support the home society if there are enough jobs 
in comparison with the number of men seeking work, and if the eco- 
turn is great enough. Depending upon the degree of acculturation to 
civilization, and the amount of dependence of the group as a whole 
ge labor to secure the goods they consider necessary, there will be 
riability in the distance a man will travel to obtain work and in the 
with which he returns to his home village. 
rdless of how long the recurrent migrant laborer is away from home, 
anding fact about this category is that the men are absent not only 
cir youth but for periods of varying lengths after they have reached 
. They remain linked to their home villages in various ways, but pri- 
y the fact that their wives and children continue to reside there. The 
i this type of migratory labor include all of those listed under the previ- 
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ous section, with probable intensification of each, as well as other effects 
generally not found in other types at all. 

The most frequently mentioned of these concern family and household 
organization, especially in regard to changing relationships between (a 
husband and wife, and (b) members of contiguous generations. 

In regard to the first set of relationships, it must be noted that very few re- 
current migrants take their wives and children with them to the labor centers, 
It has often been pointed out in regard to Africa that in the towns a family is an 
economic liability, rather than being an asset as in the village. Opportunities 
for women to become employed are limited, although this depends a great deal 
on the particular labor center. In the Caribbean port towns, many women ar 
able to contribute to the family income by working as domestics, taking in 
laundry, baking bread or candy for sale, or working as seamstresses. When the 
women do take on employment which takes them outside the home, some pro- 
vision must be made for care of the children. Since rarely does the entire ex- 
tended family of the village move into the town, this may often cause quite a 
problem. In some cases the children are sent home to the villages to be reared 
by grandparents or other relatives. In others, unsatisfactory arrangements or 
none at all are made within the town itself, and it has been suggested often that 
this fact is becoming something of a social problem in many of the labor centers 
of Africa today. 

Such evidence as exists suggests that it may be more often possible for th 
Indian migrant to bring his wife and family to the city than for Africans in 
general. Although the majority of Indians in one study conducted in Bombay 
(Prabhu 1956) must be considered as recurrent migrants, the pattern there ex- 
hibits some important differences from those found elsewhere, especially in 
Africa. The women and children are sent home at intervals for visits to the 
village. They return far more often than the man himself—indeed, it is largely 
through his nuclear family and the money he sends home that the wag 
laborer retains his ties with his native area. 

In response to questions concerning family and marital happiness in th 
city as opposed to the village, more than half of the workers interviewed felt 
that their domestic happiness was as great or greater in the city than in th 
rural areas (Prabhu 1956:86). Unfortunately, we are unable to say at the pres- 
ent time what may be the social effects of migration in those areas of India in 
which husbands leave their wives in the villages. 

When the wife and children of the migrant remain in the village, other 
sorts of problems arise. There seems to be a great deal of disagreement as to 
whether migratory labor per se can be said to be contributing to a higher rat 
of divorce in Africa. Some writers insist there is no more divorce now that 


formerly, especially among matrilineal groups. Others point out that even 
though divorce may not be increasing, adultery has become a problem in man) 
societies where men are absent from their wives over long periods of time. St! 
others see the problem of instability of marriage and family life as being related 
to the general lack of sanctions to enforce stability and sexual faithfulness 
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the new patterns of living which include labor migration. Phillips has 
out his finger on one source of difficulty in arriving at any conclusions in re- 
vard to this problem. He says, ‘‘It would be valuable to know more accurately 
ther the customary restraints have been weakened to the same degree in 
‘hose regions where husbands are not obliged to be separated from their wives 
for long periods as in those where the migratory labour system makes such 
separation a normal incident of married life” (1953: 154). 
In addition to labor migration, other changes in the general culture pattern 
{ many African societies have occurred as a result of colonial rule and mission- 
iy influence. For example, women can no longer be held by force, the right of 
recourse to physical violence by the injured party in case of adultery is no 
onger permitted, and the sanctions provided by the indigenous religious beliefs 
re no longer so effective in preventing sexual transgressions. Thus, it cannot 
be assumed that the mere fact of separation of husbands and wives leads to 
marital instability, infidelity, or both. It does appear that the greatest break- 
lown of traditional mechanisms for maintaining stability has occurred in 
precisely those areas where recurrent migration has become common, however. 
Marriages, formerly primarily the concern of the larger family, lineage, or clan, 
increasingly arranged by the individuals themselves. Such marriages 
ften lack the traditional sanctions including bride-price or bride-service, and 
insmen of each spouse are less effective in helping to maintain the stability 


union. 
n order to understand this point, it is necessary to consider the changes 


hich have occurred in the relationships between members of contiguous 
ions. The authority of parents and guardians over their adult children 

s decreased tremendously wherever migratory wage labor occurs. This has 
mentioned above as being one of the effects of temporary, nonseasonal 
tion, though it apparently never reaches the same height as under re- 

{ migration. Young men are no longer so dependent upon their fathers or 

| getting a start in life, since an alternative way of earning a living is 

in wage labor. Conversely, these same young men are increasingly re- 

to divide their cash wages among a large group of people according to 
tional customs of distribution along kinship lines. In some cases the total 
mount of cash wages received by a worker is simply insufficient to support 
mself in town and a family in the village. Much less is there enough to dis- 
berse to relatives outside his own nuclear family. A woman whose husband has 
her in the village generally must live with some other adults who form a 
operative group for carrying on domestic affairs. If a worker has achieved a 
which offers him a great deal of job security, as well as a fairly high in- 

he may be able to support a nuclear family in the village so completely 

he woman can afford to be independent of kinsmen in all economic 
flairs. Due to the very nature of industry in most of the areas we are discuss- 
g, which depends upon a large source of cheap labor, such positions are 
ieved by natives very rarely. I have observed isolated cases among the 
k Carib of Guatemala in which the husband is employed as a white-collar 
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worker and is able to send home money in large enough amounts to permit his 
family to live in comparative luxury. Such families neither farm nor fish, 
purchasing all items necessary for living, but they are rare. 

There are three different types of household in which a woman with an ab- 
sent husband generally resides. Among the African patrilineals, the wife is 
often left with her husbind’s relatives. This arrangement may cause difficulties 
in regard to regulation and distribution of finances within the household, 
Barnes notes that among the Ngoni a woman will remain with her husband’s 
relatives as long as he continues to send money and gifts to the household. But 
if there is little contact and money forthcoming, she may return to live with her 
own family (1951:84-85). A woman among the patrilineal, patrilocal Ewe 
always feels more closely linked to her own relatives than to her husband and 
his family (Westermann 1949:49), The Iru of Ankole are largely dependent 
upon recurrent wage labor. Among these patrilineals, women turn for economi 
cooperation to other women—especially their mothers, sisters, and neighbors 
in the absence of their husbands (Phillips 1953:71). Wives of Alur migrants 
sometimes stay with their husband’s people; others go home to their mothers 
(Southall 1954:157). 

It appears that without the husband, who forms the link between his 
family of procreation and his family of orientation, the wife is more prone to 
turn to her own relatives for cooperation and assistance. There are, of course, 
social mechanisms which tend to alleviate or compensate for the possible dis- 
rupting effects of such psychological stress on the marriage bonds. Among thes 
might be mentioned the custom of paying bride-price which must be returned 
in whole or in part by the woman’s patrilineage in case of divorce. In suc! 
cases, her kin would apply pressure for her to remain with her husband's 
group. 

Another such mechanism is sororal polygyny. Radcliffe-Brown points out 
that ‘‘ Marriage with the wife’s sister is, on the whole, more frequently found ! 
association with the patrilineal lineage and what may be called father-right 
marriage, and it is precisely in such circumstances that it functions most 
effectively to maintain or strengthen the relationships set up by a marriage” 
(1950:65). He suggests that in such systems, exemplified by the Zulu, the unity 
of the sibling group, as well as the solidarity of the lineage, are emphasized. 

In India, where migration from the villages has been occurring for well over 
a century, men often leave their wives and children living with the larg: 


patrilocally extended families for long periods of time. Although little has been 
written concerning the effect of such labor migration on the family organizatio! 
in the villages, there does not seem to be much evidence of the breakdown 0! 


the traditional forms. 

Another type of household in which the woman whose husband is absent 
may reside is the matrilocally extended family household. This is most fre- 
quently found today in Central Africa, among traditionally matrilineal cu’ 
tures. In spite of the fact that this sort of household would appear to be highly 
functional under recurrent migration, there is some evidence to indicate that 


1atr 
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ieality is on the decline in Africa (Westermann 1949:52). M. Read feels 


‘hat the patrilineal Ngoni are more stable than the Cewa matrilineals under 
migration (1942:624-25). It may be found that other factors related to in- 


crea 
dence upon which to base any general conclusions. 
inguineal household, and which others have variously called the matri- 
focal family, the matriarchal family, or the maternal family. Such household 
irangements appear to exist most commonly, although not exclusively, in the 
Caribbean and circum-Caribbean regions. Smith (1956) has the most intensive 


coopt 


r 


s acculturation have an effect here, but again, there is insufficient evi- 


ily, there is a third type of domestic group which I have termed the 


ent of a social system incorporating this type of household (see also 
1957; Henriques 1953). The consanguineal household is a co-residential 
\tive group, ordinarily containing no married pairs, the core of which is 


made up of persons related to each other through consanguineal ties. As among 
the matrilineal Ashanti and Nayar, married couples customarily live apart— 
one residing with his or her natal group, the children staying with the 
mother. Thus, the mother’s consanguineal group functions to maintain and 
cialize the children, even in the continued absence of the father. The woman 
is incorporated into a cooperative group larger than merely the nuclear 


This group usually contains some adult males even though others 


rily belonging to it may be absent. These men occupy the position of 
n, brother, or uncle, rather than husband or father, in relation to the women 


eroup. Other men may occasionally join the group as husbands, but with 


‘cat amount of marital instability generally found in these societies, the 


no 


group is the solid, enduring unit. Men, whether they hold wage-paying 
not, are expected to contribute to the expenses of not only the house- 
which they are living, but also of those in which they have children. 

|most every society mentioned in the literature, if husbands fail to re- 
me or send remittances fairly regularly, the wife returns to the house- 
her parents. It would appear that where uncertainty of return is very 
uch as in much of the Caribbean area, the consanguineal household 


d provide greater security and stability for the women and children left 
|. If the man must return to the village penniless, having lost his job, he 


Ul 


readily accepted into the household of his mother and sisters than into 


his wite. 


It has been noted above that even in recurrent migration the workers re- 
ics with their home villages. Despite this fact, it should be noted that, in 


mtr 


to temporary, nonseasonal migration, the recurrent migrant laborer 


isually becomes established in an organized social matrix distinct from that of 


the v 


ige. His social identity can no longer be separated completely from his 
lentity. He enters into many new sorts of social relationships at the 
enter. In some areas ‘‘bachelor’s quarters” are provided by the manage- 
ind numbers of men live in these. Groups of men may cooperate in 


stic affairs, or hire one woman to cook, wash, and keep house for them. 
ie may also serve their sexual needs, but is not considered a wife. 
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In other cases, the migrant may reside with friends or relatives in the city as 
a star boarder, who may actually be considered a part of the family. Another 
pattern reported fairly often in Africa and the Caribbean is that in which a man 
maintains one wife and family in the labor center and another in the village. 

Evidence from Central and South Africa suggests that recurrent migrants 
in these areas are lately more often accompanied to the labor centers by wives 
and families acquired in the village (Barnes 1951:20; Hunter 1936:459-69. 
Wilson 1941:59). This also occurs to a certain extent in the Caribbean area 
(Smith 1956:38). In some cases the entire family may return to the native 
village occasionally as well as ultimately. On the other hand, it appears likely 
that in many cases such families may remain in the town permanently, estab- 
lishing new contacts and new patterns of living. In such cases, of course, the 
pattern would fall into the category of Permanent Removal, to be considered 
below. Probably we can expect such situations to become more numerous as 
the entire society gradually becomes dependent upon wage labor as the sole 
source of income. The fact that industrialization and migrant wage labor have 
existed longer in South and Central Africa than elsewhere in the continent 
contributes to this view. In such cases, horticultural and pastoral activities 
will be abandoned, and the original sociocultural system will eventually dis- 
solve—its members becoming dispersed and incorporated into other social and 
political units. The British have termed this phenomenon ‘“‘detribalization.” 
Such movements are not possible in most areas, however, until wages and job 
security are great enough to allow a man to maintain his family without the aid 
of subsidiary economic activities, such as horticulture. The overwhelming evi- 
dence from Africa and the Caribbean is that when stabilization occurs in the 
towns and cities the nuclear family becomes the basic social unit.” 

In summary, recurrent migration is clearly not consistent with a social 
organization which stresses the nuclear family as the basic domestic group ex- 
cept under very special circumstances. On the other hand, the nuclear family 
increases in importance and may become the most effective functioning unit 
when it is possible for the migrant to take relatives with him to the labor 
center. 

Neither does it appear that the matrilocally extended family household is 
particularly functional under recurrent migration. But the consanguinee! 
household seems to serve very well to alleviate some of the effects of a system 
in which the men must be absent during many of their productive years, but 
which nevertheless provides little job security and a low economic return for 
their labor. 

Patrilocally extended family households may also be effective, provided 
they exist in a system with strong patrilineages in which traditional sanctions 
continue as controlling mechanisms. 


IV. CONTINUOUS MIGRATION 


In this, families, usually nuclear, travel together from job to job, living 1n 
temporary quarters of some type or another at each location. It should be noted 


} 
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+ the outset that this class must be considered somewhat differently from 
bove since, by the very nature of the migration, no home village is in- 


tnost 


volved. Thus, the effects noted concern solely the migrants themselves. In all 
of the other classes we have been primarily concerned with the interrelation- 
ships between migration and social organization in the home villages. 
Continuous migrants in the United States are those whom the government 
has called constant, or habitual, migrants (U. S. Dept. of Labor 1939, quoted 


by Ryan 1940:14). These usually follow customary routes within the country 
‘o work in the harvest of various fruits and vegetables, in canneries, and some- 
times in other seasonal occupations such as clam-digging. Most studies of such 
sroups were done during the 1930’s and concenjrated on social problems such 
as child labor, poverty, poor housing, and disease (Anderson 1940; Hathaway 
1934; Ryan 1940; Webb 1935, 1937; Webb and Brown 1938; Wilson 1930). To 
my knowledge, there have been no studies of such groups conducted from an 
anthropological point of view, although Goldschmidt (1947) includes some ma- 
terial on migrants in his consideration of a California agricultural community. 

Hathaway’s study suggested a few points pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. She noted that children under 15 in this group were a definite economic 
handicap, since the opportunities for their employment were limited by (a) the 
nature of much of the work and (b) the necessity of keeping the children in 
chool most of the year (Hathaway 1934:50). In addition, small children are a 
burden in moving about and in living under the conditions provided. She also 
found that families who traveled together in this manner were less likely to 
break up as social units than those in which the husband-father left the other 
members in a settled location while he traveled in search of work (pp. 3-4). 
Anderson confirmed these observations in 1940 (105-106), adding the fact that 
such families tended to migrate under the direction of an employable head— 
isually the husband-father. The role and position of the aged, whatever it 
might be, is apparently not that of family head. 

Goldschmidt gives us the following generalizations concerning farm labor- 
ers, including migrants: 


\side from a few churches, the farm workers had no social institutions. The degree of social 


isolation of the average farm worker is very high. The absence of community feeling, the failure 


participate in social decisions, the lack of representations in the machinery of government and 
isi-official agencies, all converge to create a sense of personal frustration and above all of 
nieriority. Coupled with these isolations is the effect of a migratory life, the impermanence of 


residence that results from a constant search for work opportunities, and the resulting failure to 
form strong social attachments of an informal nature (1947:260-61) 


Within the United States there is also a large group of single workers who 


lail into this category. These, however, are generally adult men and women 


with no family ties. As such, this type of employment apparently would not 
ifiect the institution of the family. Hathaway tells us that groups of un- 


married workers of both sexes sometimes travel and live together as a unit 


Hathaway 1934:7), but there are no systematic sociological data on what 
vould appear to be a rather unusual type of human grouping. 
Outside of the United States, continuous migration, whether of families or 
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of individuals, does not appear to be common. Poole, referring to Puerto Rico, 


mentions a group of poor Whites termed “‘jibaros” who have become largely de- 
pendent upon wage labor. He says: “‘Family ties are loose among these floating 
laborers and illegitimacy is common” (1951:83). However, it is not clear 
whether these ‘‘floating laborers” should be classified with other migrants hay- 
ing no home base. Neither do we know whether this group commonly travels in 
family units or as individuals. 

It is interesting to note that the ethnic classification of most continuously 
migrating families in the United States is lower-class Anglo-American. There 
do appear to be continuously migrating individuals of different ethnic and 


racial backgrounds in the farg labor pool, but Negro, Indian, and Spanish- 
American families who migrate tend to do so only on a seasonal basis. 

Although I am considering here only migration which takes place for pur- | 
poses of obtaining unskilled wage labor, it would be interesting to compare this 
phenomenon, especially in regard to its effects on family organization, with 
certain other patterns of continuous migration or nomadism. The nuclear 
family as a solitary, socially isolated group occurs among some of the most 
primitive hunters and gatherers, such as the Paiute, Australians, and Eskimo, 
as well as among gypsies, and in certain types of show business (circus, 
carnival, vaudeville) in both Europe and America. As such, it appears that the 
relevant factors include not only the fact of continuous migration, but the ab- 
sence of inheritable productive property such as herds and/or land, and an 
economically precarious existence from hand to mouth, as it were. 

In summary, to my knowledge, continuous labor migrants occur only 
within the United States, and the cultural and racial background of such groups 
is predominantly lower-class Anglo-American. As such, this particular phenom- 
enon may probably best be explained in relation to the peculiar economi 
and social situations of the social system of the United States as a whole. The 
pattern seems to have first appeared on a large scale during the depression of 
the 1930’s, largely stimulated by the two factors of drought in the southern 
Great Plains area and the increasing mechanization of agriculture, both of 
which uprooted large numbers of families formerly earning a living on small 
parcels of land. Goldschmidt (1947:72-73) indicated that most such families 
desire to settle down and do so when economic circumstances permit. The 
value system of American culture has never provided a niche for transient 
workers. They tend to be discriminated against by the larger community 
wherever they reside. Despite the fact that such families place a high value 
upon owning their own land, becoming rooted in a community, and having 
their children educated within the American school system, it appears that 
they place an even greater emphasis on keeping the family together, even if 
this requires moving their home from three to twelve times per year (Hathaway 
1934:5). The nuclear family, generally small in size (five or less total members, 
according to Anderson 1940: 106), seems to be the most functional in this type 
of migration. Not only is this the basic economic and socializing unit, but it 
also seems to be largely self-sufficient in many other matters as well. Social 
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01 s rarely extend outside the camp of migrant laborers itself (Hathaway 
1934:179-83), and the composition of the latter is constantly changing as 
ing workers move about. As Goldschmidt has shown (1947), these families rarely 
luded in other supra-familial organizations and activities common in 


iV- \merican culture. 
V. PERMANENT REMOVAL 


ly Permanent removal includes all those patterns in which workers move from 
ome areas to other specific locations which offer more opportunities for 
rd employment and in which they settle more or less permanently. Sometimes 
h- such workers are accompanied by their wives and families, in other cases they 
0 e. There are a tremendous number of examples of this type of migration 
r- in the literature, most of which can only be barely mentioned here. Within the 
is United States several different population movements on a large scale have 
h been described. Throughout the history of the country and continuing to the 
r present time there have been movements from the east to the less settled west- 
. ern states. In addition, there has been a constant migration from rural areas to 
), cities. During the 20th century there has been a marked migration of southern 
Negroes to northern cities. Most of these migrations have been related to the 
e rise of industrialism, especially in the northern states. 
Before 1900 natives were recruited throughout the Pacific for labor on 
; plantations growing cotton, coffee, copra, cacao, and other tropical crops, as 
well as in mines and on the guano islands off the coast of Peru. Theoretically, 
the plantation owners were to repatriate the workers after a specified number 
5 of years. Although many or perhaps most of the men so removed from their 
villages were never in fact able to return, unfortunately we have no statistical 
data from which to extrapolate actual patterns. As Oliver says, “Then came 
! the kbirders, who removed thousands of natives to work in the mines and 
f plantations of Latin America; but to give these gentlemen their due, one can- 
id them overmuch responsible for the foreign ideas which were intro- 
f duced into the islands, since so few of their victims survived to return home” 
1951: 144 

\lso in the Pacific, as well as in the Caribbean, South America, and East 
\I numbers of indentured laborers from various parts of eastern Asia were 
br ( in during the past one hundred years. Among these were included 
Chinese, Javanese, Indians, Japanese, and Filipinos. 

In addition, large numbers of people from various European countries have 
: emigrated to other parts of the world—argely since 1850. Although there are 
n tudies which outline various aspects of the life of these transplanted 
ethnic groups in their new homes, material is more scarce on the effects of their 
removal upon their home areas. The Arensberg and Kimball material on the 
[ri suntryman (1948), and the work of Thomas and Znaniecki on the Polish 
pe t in Europe and America (1920) provide some interesting data on this 
Most of the laborers who have emigrated to find work in the past 
have come from countries in which over-population, scarcity of agri- 
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cultural land, lack of industrialization, and low standards of living are prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly, the migration of such large numbers helped to alleviate 
some of these problems from the national demographic point of view. In addi- 
tion, remittances from relatives working in foreign lands have often been im- 
portant in supporting those who remained at home. We know little, however, 


of the patterning of such migration on the behavioral or social level, especially 


in regard to the Asian countries mentioned. 


CONCLUSIONS 
In conclusion, the main assumption of this paper has been that any society 
in which some members regularly leave home to obtain money or goods must 
have special institutions to handle the needs of daily life in the absence of these 
members. Many writers have been especially concerned with the effects of 
migration upon marriage and family life. However, from the extant descrip- 
tions of migrant wage labor it seems clear that there are several essentially 
different patterns of behavior which are usually lumped together. An effort has 
been made here to reduce the apparent diversity in this phenonemon to 
manageable categories, and to assess the effects which each type of migrancy 
appears to have upon the institution of the family. The main conclusion is that 
migrancy will be reflected in the social organization in different ways depend- 
ing upon the nature of the sociocultural system affected, as well as upon the 
type of migrancy itself. Some types of migrant labor appear to have little, if 
any, effect on the family, regardless of what the traditional family form may 
be. Other types of migrancy apparently are more compatible with some forms 
of family and household organization than with others. 


NOTES 
‘I would like to acknowledge the helpful criticisms and suggestions of Professors Richard 
Salisbury and David M. Schneider, both of whom read early drafts of this paper. Nevertheless, 
the author alone is responsible for conclusions reached and opinions expressed. 
* I am using the term “stabilization” in Mitchell’s sense. He says: ‘‘A population becomes 
stabilized in town when people no longer make intermittent journeys back to their rural homes’ 


(Mitchell 1956:695). 
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The Determinants of Human Behavior 


RAYMOND D. GASTIL 
University of Oregon 


NE of the most confusing aspects of anthropology for both student and 
O instructor in the social sciences is a lack of clear discrimination among the 
most basic and frequently used concepts. In particular, “‘social” and “cultural” 
are often employed as though they were close synonyms which might as well be 
used interchangeably, or replaced simply by “sociocultural” (e.g., Kroeber 
1948:7-10). The fact that “social structure” and “social system” refer in most 
texts to cultural constructs for group behavior plays no small part in maintain- 
ing the confusion. The continued general use of “social” for both concepts, 
even by some anthropologists, is reenforced by, and adds to, general vagueness. 
[he attempt to be more precise, however, must be more than a mere reifica- 
tion of the historical interests of somewhat artificial departments. Precision 

wuld increase both the explanatory power and the objective independence of 
tegories. In this paper, then, a critical consideration of one of the most 
| attempts to distinguish these concepts will be followed by a discussion 

fa possibly more useful set of distinctions. 

he distinction between culture and society agreed upon by Kroeber and 

ons (1958) seems currently accepted by many anthropologists. They feel 

ulture”’ should be confined in meaning: ‘“‘. . . restricting its reference to 
nsmitted and created content and patterns of values, ideas, and other sym- 
meaningful systems of factors in the shaping of human behavior and the 

ts produced through behavior.” On the other hand they propose: “ 
or more generally, social system—be used to designate the specifically 
onal system of interaction among individuals or collectivities.”” But there 
more hidden than exposed here. First, this definition includes implicitly the 
opinion of many sociologists and “‘structuralists” who see culture as referring 
only to the ideal patterns of behavior and not to the objective behavior itself 
e.g., Williams 1951:33-34); and, secondly, the definition implies that culture 
is learned, while actual objective behavior is primarily biosocial, instinctive 
adaptation which, given a few variables, can be universalistically described. In 
this respect it is significant that Kroeber and Parsons go on to say: “One indi- 
ation of the independence of the two [culture and society] is the existence of 
organized insect societies with at best a minimal rudimentary com- 
t of culture in our present narrower sense.” Yet as Count (1958: 1051-53, 
5) points out, insect societies are not at all of the same nature as verte- 
ocieties—the first consisting of physiologically defined complementary 
nd the other primarily of learned complementary roles. For human 
beings, physiological differences in role determination seem confined to a rela- 
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tively small compass.'! However, the importance of instinct in human behavior 
is beside the point of our discussion. What is important is that the concept of 
‘social factors” given in Kroeber-Parsons fails to keep learned behavior con- 
ceptually distinct from biological and primarily unlearned biosocial behavioral] 
tendencies. Human beings learn most of their adaptations to one another. 

It would seem more rewarding to see all learned patterns of behavior as 


properly in the sphere of culture. 


In our opinion . . . culture includes both modalities of actual behavior and a group’s conscious, 
partly conscious, and unconscious designs for living. More precisely, there are at least three dif- 
ferent classes of data: 1) a people’s notions of the way things ought to be; 2) their conceptions 
of the way their groups actually behave; 3) what does in fact occur, as objectively determined . . . 
(Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952: 162.) 


The concept of system in culture is predicated on the idea of a relationship 
among these three levels of culture, and among the several complexes operating 
on these levels, in such a way that changes in one area will reverberate to some 
extent through the rest of the configuration. Most important among these 
interrelationships have been those described among forms of kinship, economic 
and political behavior, and ideological systems.’ 

Turning to anthropology let us note two recent examples from the A merican 
Anthropologist of the application of the Kroeber-Parsons type of formulation, 
noting how these cases might be reformulated in terms of the general theory of 
culture. Geertz (1957) believes that change results primarily from the im- 
balance of “‘social” and ‘‘cultural’’ processes. He believes his distinction is be- 
tween: ‘... the fabric of meanings in terms of which human beings interpret 
their experience and guide their actions; [and] . . . the form that action takes, 
the actually existing network of social relations (p. 33).’’ Geertz describes a 
funeral where incoming peasants living together in a district of a new city 
gather in a meeting (slametan), but are unable to carry through the funeral at 
first because 1) they were not only neighbors on the village pattern, but also 
members of two different politico-religious movements, and 2) there was no 
accepted way to hold a funeral for members of the movement to which the de- 
ceased belonged. Strangely, Geertz concludes that the problem is one of a dis- 
continuity between the social structural dimension and the cultural; that is, 
the folk religion’s slametan adapted to a rural peasant setting does not fit into 
the ideologically rather than spatially organized city where one is no longer de- 
pendent on his neighbors. As one reads the article, however, it would appear as 
more fruitful to see the conflict as between 1) two cultural systems, Javanese 
rural and Javanese urban, which involve, among other things, different defini- 
tions of the meaning of the slametan (as a religious occasion, a meeting of 
neighbors, a political meeting), and 2) conflicts of and with new roles and role 
definitions, conflicts which have not yet been resolved into a more stable sys- 
tem of expectations. Alternatively, one could see the primary difficulty as 4 
cultural lag in the funeral complex of the abangan subculture. 

Vogt (1960) suggests essentially the same imbalance of “social” and 
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GASTII 
‘cultural’ factors as the explanation of processes of change among the Navaho. 


Elaborate ceremonialism is derived as follows: 


mind the following sequence of events: the adoption of agriculture and sheep husbandry 
mple hunting and gathering society led to an increase in the food supply and to an expanding 
Chere followed in Navaho society the proliferation of forms of social structure: 
extended families, clans, linked clans, and so on... . 

hypothesis is that the tension and incongruity between a social system Composed of more 
matrilineal structures and cultural beliefs and practices stemming from an earlier hunting 
ring phase of Navaho society generated a process of elaboration of ceremonials which 
| and coordinated the activities of larger and larger groups of people—up to nine nights 


nated ceremonial activity (pp. 27-28). 


ne 


of this paper, however, we find the following changes: (A) in the 

system of economics; (B) in the kinship organization: (C) in the de- 

sree of elaboration of the ceremonial system. Vogt adds the resultant changing 

tional factors of (D) increased population—more and more varied inter- 

action, and (E) more food. (These in turn are related to change in the material 

culture and reflected in new kinds of cultural expectancies about people. While 

[ may choose to regard population and food here as situational factors, they 

could be conceptualized as biosocial factors, if one is postulating or testing for 

a universal tendency of changes in population densities or food supplies which 

imit directions of cultural variation. At any rate, Vogt does not describe popu- 

ation increase as either a biosocial or cultural factor.) However, the basic cul- 

tural value emphasis upon health (F) and the basic pattern of ceremonialism 

G) did not change. Increased complexity in the ceremonial system (C) is, 

herefore, interrelated with the changes in A, B, D, and E at the same time 

ctors F and G remained stable. One could either see this as a proof of a 

kind of interrelation of cultural variables A, B, F, and G; or else make 

in C a resultant of the adaptation of the system to the new situational 

1) and E; or more generally hypothesize that given A, B, F, and G in 

sence of situational changes D and E, “biosgcial’’ factor X (see below) 

nevitably produce a tendency toward C. These would seem more useful 

ways of viewing the possible determinants of this change than seeing simply an 
pposition between vague areas labeled “‘social structure” and ‘‘culture.”’ 

It is true, as both Vogt and Geertz assert, that certain aspects of a culture, 

is its “‘values system,” are of great importance; but this is only true in 

ay-to-day behavior insofar as the values system is interrelated with the ex- 

tancies of individuals in a cultural group, and expressed on the level of the 

behavioral culture of the group. To the extent that these expectations are re- 

warded there is a feedback stabilizing (or changing) the values system of the 

ulture. The existence and stability of the “social system” (in the Parsonian 

is, of course, established in the same way. In most of the cultural uni- 

this is the only type of integration there is, the ‘‘causal-functional,”’ 

ough subjectively to observer or participant the system may or may not 

‘logico-meaningful” (Geertz 1957:33; Vogt 1960: 24; Sorokin 1947: 334 

like the caste system of India, a beautiful view, or the farming system 
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of the Hopi. The “style” exhibited by the Zuni “pattern of culture” grew from 
the continual interadaptations of complexes in Zuni culture over time, no; 
primarily out of the rationalizations of Zuni thinkers. 

In his own more empirically oriented work Parsons seems little concerned 
with his distinction of the activities of anthropologists and sociologists. In fact 
’ and “culture” are often used as synonyms for 


‘ 


the terms ‘‘social,” ‘‘society,’ 
the same things. The strains considered seem most often to be those engen- 
dered by ‘“‘disequilibrium” among cultural systems, both societal and non- 
societal, between ideal and behavioral cultures, and between cultural expecta- 
tions and situational factors. And, as in most analyses in social science, the 
basic variables in terms of which cultural forms grow and change are the 
biological and biosocial divisions, abilities, and tendencies of men (cf. Parsons 
1942, 1951). Perhaps the best example of the recent use of Parsonian con- 
ceptual categories in sociology is the excellent work of Neil Smelser on the In- 
dustrial Revolution (Smelser 1959). But it is instructive to note that here also 
there is no tension between culture and social structure. Following Parsons’ 
empirical work, Smelser tends to identify rather than distinguish concepts of 
culture and society. Nearly all of what the anthropologist normally deals with 
as culture is included in the concept of the ‘‘social system.” Theoretically, 
cultural explanation is dismissed by: “In a cultural system the units are value- 
orientations, beliefs, expressive symbols, and the like” (1959:10). Apparently 
more concrete “‘values” are also “cultural” (superstructural?) for this area is 
thought of as ‘‘stable during a sequence of structural differentiations”’ and 
serving primarily as “legitimatizing” social action (1959:33-34 passim). Sig- 
nificantly the words “‘culture”’ or “cultural” do not appear in the “Summary of 
Analysis” (1959: 402-08). 

Since the Kroeber-Parsons distinction seems neither very objective or pro- 
ductive, let us reconsider what factors one might want to distinguish by th 
terms “social” and ‘“‘cultural.” If we focus on its use to describe causes o/ 
human behavior, “‘social’? seems to refer to at least four different kinds ol 
factors. It may refer to the general influence of the facts of group living upon 
men over generations or millennia. In universal terms we speak thus of men be- 
coming “socialized” or “‘civilized.’’ Or in this same sense one might look for 
‘“‘uniformities of social behavior,” Jaws of “‘social evolution” or of small group 
formation. The focus is upon what happens or has happened when men inter- 
act. Secondly, ‘‘social’’ may be the tag applied to the particular customs and 
mores which influence, directly or indirectly, the actions of men in particular 
groups. Thirdly, “social factors” may be, in this latter sense, restricted to refer 
to only those customs which define interactional roles in such areas as kinship, 
economic, or political organization. Finally, one may wish to refer to the what 
and how of actual interaction in a particular situation. “Social” facts in this 
sense are descriptive facts: How is this mob organized? What percentage of 
Americans are Negroes? Clearly the second sense of “social” can be translated 
into what is normally meant by “cultural” in anthropology. The third usage !* 
as clearly a subdivision, by whatever name, of the “cultural,” since role defin'- 
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\lways intimately bound up with the more “ideological” aspects of cul- 
Often aspects of the latter exist only by inference from the former. But 
: and last senses of “‘social” seem to stand separately from both one an- 
nd the cultural meanings. 
iltural influences on behavior” may likewise refer to several different 
{ influences. Aside from humanistic definitions, the first dichotomy is be- 
the psychologistic and superorganic definitions of culture. Though the 
eaning is certainly important, and culture outside of man can be in- 
influentiai on behavior, this paper will ignore the superorganic defini- 
focusing on direct determinants which must, thereby, have entered 
psychological functioning of individuals. The next dichotomy is be- 
“culture” and “cultures.” While both of these aspects of reality may be 
ived of as existing only in minds, cultural facts in terms of the former are 
d to “levels of culture’ about which the scientist may postulate certain 
| Jaws of the probable associations of traits and directions of change. In 
of “‘cultures,”’ cultural factors are those which cause an average bearer of 
re to act with statistical predictability in one way rather than another. 
resolve the ambiguities which we have discussed, a more fundamental 
scheme would seem to be required. Using the determinants of 
behavior as a conceptual field (cf. Weisgerber 1950:7-30, 1954; 
1953), this paper attempts to construct a small set of primary and 
lary categories or subdivisions within that field which can be consistently 
ire or less unambiguously used in social science. It is hoped that the dis- 
will demonstrate the extent to which these categories usefully group 
parate factors behind behavior, while at the same time allowing several 
s of explanation to be compared within the same conceptual frame- 
\s a general scheme the determinants are explained in static terms, 
¢ prior to an action, but the categories will be seen to be equally applic- 
the explanation of change. 
khohn and Kelly (Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952:90) have suggested: 
here are four variables in the determination of human action: man’s 
‘| equipment, his social environment, his physical environment, and 
ture.”” Kluckhohn and Murray (1953:55-62) speak of four classes of de- 
nts in personality formation: constitutional, group membership, role, 
iuational. The author has built on these foundations but not followed 
the definitions of either formulation. 
using primarily upon the factors which may determine a behavior, one 
flerentiate four kinds of variables with two dimensions to each. 1) 
biological factors include tendencies and abilities common to all men, 
men of a certain sex or age, or confined to specific individuals. These 
operate both directly upon individual behaviors in situations, and in- 
through the partial determination of the cultures and histories of 
s and individuals. 2) For the purpose of anthropological investigation 
isolate those biological forces which bring peoplé together, which both 
possible and help to determine learning traditions (cf. Count 1958). 
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These biosocial factors affect directly the individual behaviors of persons inter- 
relating in group situations and indirectly affect the cultures and histories of 
societies and individuals. Both ‘cultural universals” and “social laws” belong 
here. 3) Cultural tendencies result from individuals learning in terms of one 
tradition rather than another. They influence the behavior of individuals in 
situations directly, and indirectly help to form the nature of present situations 
through fostering or inhibiting antecedent historical situations. 4) From the 
point of view of the study of cultures, then, all other factors are labeled situa- 
tional. Here the focus is on the particular nature of the concrete event, includ- 
ing such factors as the personalities involved, their momentary relations to one 
another, the health of these persons, the problems they face, or the state of the 
weather. As has been indicated above these categories of variables have both 
historical and ahistorical (present-time) dimensions. This is especially true 
when we consider the effects of past situations on the structures of present 
biologies, cultures, and situations. These four classes of factors may be con- 
ceived of as both four different classes of variables involved in the causation of 
any human action and four different levels of the analysis of that action. For 
certain purposes each level can be seen as derived from the one before it, just as 
the ahistorical is derived from the historical. Generalizations about pan-human 
behavior rest upon assumptions about levels one and two related to certain 
type-situations. The particularities of behavior rest upon biological individual- 
ity, culture, situation, and ultimately their historical dimensions. 

Under the biological heading environmental factors, which are here con- 
sidered situational, should not be confused with the organismic needs and 
abilities which are within actors. Biological factors include physiological re- 
flexes, needs, drives, taxes, potentialities for pleasure and pain, and the degree 
of mutability of these. They include physiological abilities both of gross struc- 
ture and the nervous system. It is in particular the structure of the brain which 
determines many of the potentialities of man, leading through its interconnec- 
tions to many of the similarities of behavior, and through its independences to 
many of the apparently willful variations of behavior. Finally, biological 
factors include individual or group biological variations of both needs and 
abilities due to differences in age, sex, nutrition, or heredity. 

But we do not have biological man alone in many observable behaviors. 
Biological factors are usually conditioned by particular learning traditions of 
more or less isolated groups of people which we call cultural tendencies. Prob- 
ably the greatest contribution of anthropology to social science has been the in- 
sistence upon the fact that because one is, for example, Navaho by culture he 
can be expected statistically to act differently in a wide variety of ways from a 
Zuni or Zulu. Although this discovery has often been carried too far through a 
denial of the obvious influence of universal relationships involving evolution, 
environment, and psychology, nevertheless social scientists will continue to 
explore the limits of this kind of variability and its influence upon human be- 
havior. To be clear about what is meant by cultural behavior, however, we 
must be sure that we include only the nonuniversal and group-specific aspects 
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of behavior. While all direct or indirect learning by virtue of being in contact 

‘th one tradition rather than another leads to an unending welter of possible 
“cultures” or “‘subcultures,”’ depending on the purpose of the investigator, all 
learning experiences and all aspects of any learning experience are not neces- 
sarily cultural, but rather may be personal (situational) or universal (bio- 


soclal). 

Cultural influences on behavior may be subdivided analytically for each 
culture into ‘‘cultural subsystems” (aspects or areas). Thus we may speak of 
the “religious subsystem,” the “kinship subsystem,” the “legal subsystem,” or 
the “language subsystem.’’ Those subsystems in which human interaction is 
especially important may be called “societal subsystems,” and the system of 
these latter systems the “societal structure.” (The concept of “‘social structure” 
based on a particular theory as to the importance of certain cultural subsys- 
tems cannot be admitted as a basic subdivision in this framework.) “Society” 
is suggested as a convenient label for the group of culture bearers, the ‘“‘cul- 
tural group”’ (but see the discussion of situational factors below.) 

Cultural variability, however, operates within certain limits. Although one 
might think of situational limits on particular cultures, universally considered 
these limits must be seen as growing primarily out of the nature of biological 
man. If we put a hypothetical group of biological men in an area, a series of 
group-forming and group adjusting factors will begin to operate. These may be 
called biosocial. Certainly some of these, such as the relative dependence of the 
child on the mother, the menstrual cycle, the ability to develop emotional 
iittachments, the advantages of specializations under certain economic condi- 
tions, are known. Most biosocial tendencies, however, are only inferable un- 
knowns behind universals or relative universals. Language, for example, may 

both a biosocial and a cultural phenomenon. For if, as has been suggested, 

iman beings growing up together without language would create one not too 

from those languages we know, given enough time (cf. Lenneberg 

1958), then in this general sense language, as perhaps also the “family,” 
biosocially determined. The particular language developed, however, is a 
ultural determinant of the behavior of members of the cultural group. In a 
situation there may be an opposition among biosocial and cultural factors. In 
culture X the ideal cultural pattern may be absolute equality of all persons of a 
in age and sex, and yet in certain concrete situations biosocial tendencies 

nay lead repeatedly to a factual (in the eyes of the outsider) differentiation 
ito leaders and led. Depending on the intensity of learning in this trait of 
ality and the frequency of situations where the survival value of the bio- 

| tendency is manifest, this ideal cultural trait may or may not change. In 

me cases biosocial tendencies may remain largely ineffectual in the face of 

tense, culturally determined perceptions and conceptualizations of human 


is 


relations. 
The most significant work, aside from studies of cultures, which has been 


arried on by students in sociology and anthropology, has been in the area of 
working out the probabilities of certain types of generalized, formal analyses 
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being applicable to behavior. The search for cultural uniformities by methods 
such as those suggested by Sheldon (1951:35-40) whereby one may say, 
“Given pattern X with actions a, b, c, then R does S to a statistically sig- 
nificant degree in any cultural group,” is a search for biosocial factors limiting 
the free play of cultural variability. Biosocial tendencies, then, must be hy- 
pothesized behind the ‘‘universals” of both cultures and cultural change as 
these have been sought in the past by such different investigators as Kluck- 
hohn (1953) and Sorokin (1937-41). Many social scientists, moreover, have 
written as though cultural factors were givens, or at least the functions of uni- 
versal relationships of factors, especially in an evolutionary sense. The term 
‘‘biosocial” as used in this paper is the area of their discourse. 

In the determination of every behavior, there are certain less generalizable 
elements which are called situational factors. Since the human mind is not, 
however, restricted to an extremely narrow focus in time or space, we must in- 
clude both immediate and general situations confronting actors. A tentative 
outline of such factors might be as follows: 


a. nonsocial situation in a relevant field 
1) general possibilities of the physical environment 
2) potentialities and impingements of the environment at the moment 
social situation in a relevant field 
1) population density and composition 
2) cultures of populations 
3) personalities of those in the situation at the moment 
4) the particular physiological states and mental sets of these persons at 
the moment 
personal situation 
1) personality of actor 
2) actor’s physiological state and mental set at the moment. 


We can note that a “‘social” factor is here defined as resulting from the im- 


pingement of people around actors upon their behavior. We can then dis- 


tinguish, for example, between social pressures for conformity in the actor's 
behavior and cultural pressures. The latter must be exerted by the actor upon 
himself; i.e., must exist as a part of his own prior personality, either through 
internalization or objective knowledge of what others will expect him to do and 
their possible sanctions. Personalities are here seen as particular integrations of 
biological natures with learning experiences both common and idiosyncratic. 
The concept of the personality remains a viable analytical entity separate from 
culture, however, because the form of the integration of its constituent ele- 
ments is characteristically different from that of a culture. In fact, the fun 
tional integration of a personality is surely much tighter than that of a culture. 
Yet cultures exist only in and through abstraction from aspects common to 
many personalities in a group. It was the idiosyncratic histories of many per- 
sons which built the cultural variability of today. 

Although this discussion does not attempt to establish the correct “weight- 
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f any variable, it does bring into sharper relief some of the possible con- 
nong segments of human life which might be analyzed for their part in 


ng or maintaining in dynamic equilibrium patterns of human behavior. 
there is conflict within the several broad categories or levels which have 
nentioned. One biological drive is matched by another, and both must 
| in a relation of tension with the ability of the organism to fulfill or con- 


m. On the level of the personality many biological needs and abilities 
flict with culturally prescribed or personally learned patterns. Bio- 


tendencies conflict with some of the more egoistic needs of biological 
nd control the variations of cultures. On the other hand, certain biosocial 


ies will conflict with others. Some aspects of every culture will clash 

me other aspects of that culture. The inability of cultural subsystems to 

breast of one another may well be called “cultural lag” regardless of 

system is leading and which following (cf. the discussion of Vogt and 
bove). Herein lies the explanatory nature of the equilibrium model. 

} crucial additions to this model may be made through the considera- 


‘ biosocial-cultural conflict and cultural-situational clash. Situations pose 


problems to the cultural bearers (the society). Cultures may include 
ind technological systems which will progressively alter the physical 
ment, thus altering the quality of the feedback from the environment. 
iral system which promotes population expansion may continually 
ture new problems leading to new sorts of adjustments in its com- 
subsystems. The sheer situational variations in types of learning among 
ls in the society, and the consequent reorganization and creative ex- 
of this learning in the biological brains of thousands of people, espe- 
hose who attain role-positions of influence, is bound to give great varia- 
ist in detail, even on the same level of complexity. But more crucial 
that personality integrations are always at variance to some extent 
iral integrations. For while cultural integrations serve largely the 
interests of the group, as a whole as its members have learned to per- 
ese, personal integrations must directly bring about a compromise of 
arning with perceptions of personal interests which rest partly on 
\| desires of a most egoistic nature. It is this conflict of the interests of 
is and subgroups with the accepted canons or averages of behavior of 
‘ural group as a whole which is seen as the primary culture-forming and 
changing force by such men as Marx, Veblen, and Radin (or cf. 
lorf 1958). Finally, with the attainment of new levels of complexity, 
hatever cause, new sorts of biosocial factors must begin to operate 
in conflict with, the cultural tradition. Degrees of specialization, for 

, which were not adaptive on a simpler level now become adaptive. 
paper, then, has attempted to carry to a conclusion certain tendencies 
found in many writings in the social sciences concerning the funda- 
onceptual distinctions involved in the theory of culture. In particular 
empt was made to give the terms “‘social” and “‘cultural”’ more sharply 
ind adequate meanings, without, at the same time, leaving what was 
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thereby excluded in a conceptual limbo. To accomplish this the semantic field 
of ‘factors behind behavior” was divided into four categories: biological, bio- 
social, cultural, and situational, each with historical and ahistorical dimensions, 
All, and only, learning in a particular tradition was seen as cultural learning, 
although these experiences may be artificially divided into interconnected 
cultural subsystems. The possible superiority of this way of conceptualizing 
cultural facts was suggested both through the discussion and reanalysis of some 
recent sociological and anthropological work and a consideration of some of the 
ways in which the analytical variables thus isolated may be seen through their 
mutual confrontation to be instrumental in the processes of cultural change. 
This is a sketch, with many problems and perhaps inconsistencies, but one 
which may be useful in taking the next. The particular terms used for con- 
ceptual distinctions may be inappropriate, while the distinctions may remain 
useful. 
NOTES 

1 Tam indebted to Homer Barnett for the realization of the implications of the “insect society 
without culture” argument, as well as other suggestions. Kroeber himself has of course realized the 
difficulties with the insect analogy previously (1948:10). It is to Kroeber’s own doubts about the 
distinction of society and culture that I owe my greatest intellectual debt (cf. also Kroeber 
1959:401-02). 

2 This criticism of the artificial distinction of cultural and social systems was made in rather 
similar terms by Sheldon (1951:40—42). 
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Distribution of Hereditary Blood Antigens among American 
Indians in Middle America: Lacandén and 


Other Maya 


G. ALBIN MATSON 
JANE SWANSON 
Minneapolis War Memorial Blood Bank 


HE incidence of hereditary blood antigens among American Indians of 

Middle and South America has been studied by several workers: Good- 
ner (1930), Salazar-Mallen and Hernandez de la Portilla (1944), Salazar- 
Mallen and Martinez (1947), Wiener, Zepeda, Sonn and Polivka (1945), Miller, 
Rosenfield and Vogel (1951). Comprehensive reviews on blood group studies 
among American Indians have been prepared by Boyd (1939) and more re- 
cently by Mourant (1954), Mourant et al. (1958), and on South American 
Indians by Salzano (1957). Excepting a few papers these studies have been 
limited, for the most part, to antigens in the ABO, M-N, P, and Rh-Hr sys- 
tems. Comparatively little has been done among American Indians of Middle 
and South America to determine the distribution of more recently discovered 
hereditary blood factors. It seemed important, therefore, to make a survey 
among Indians in Middle and South America of the incidence of as many of 
these factors as available antisera would permit. 

As part of a larger project to study the distribution of hereditary factors in 
the blood of American Indians in Middle and South America, blood specimens 
were obtained from 1,089 Maya Indians. Of these, 94 specimens were from 
Lacandén Indians in the Chiapas rain forest. When these specimens wer 
tested for various blood group antigens, it became apparent that there wer 
certain differences in the distribution of the factors among the Lacandén as 
compared to other Maya Indians in Chiapas, Mexico, and Guatemala. The 
purpose of this paper is to present some of these differences and to proffer a pos- 
sible explanation for them. Results of a larger study will be published else- 
where. 

The Lacand6én are a vanishing race (Thompson 1954: 24), due largely to 


the presence among them of malaria, hookworm, and dysentery. In 1947 the 
late Dr. Sylvanus Morley estimated that there were approximately 200 of them 
scattered in small groups throughout the jungle (p. 180). Since that time, they 
have decreased in number. A present fair estimate is probably 160 Lacandon 


in the whole vast rain forest. 

According to Charles Morrow Wilson, the Lacandén Indians aré 
“direct and least changed descendants of the great Mayas of old. These In- 
dians continued to live and worship very much as their illustrious Maya fore- 
fathers did”’ (1948: 24). It is conceded (Wilson 1947) that: 


the 
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gle people are the purest descendants of the builders of the great ruins of Yucatén and 
Their forefathers, stubbornly resisting every attempt to bring them under Spanish rule, 
the most inaccessible part of their former realm, and for four centuries they have kept 
es aloof from outside contact. 
ial encroachment by chicleros and mahogany cutters have driven the Lacandén farther 
er back from the main rivers. Always shy and fiercely adverse to mixing with outsiders, 
he more remote groups occupy the least known frontiers of present-day Mexico. 


Four groups of the Lacand6n were visited and 94 specimens of blood were 
tained from them. Among the civilized Maya, blood specimens were ob- 
ined for the most part from putatively full-blooded Indians at hospitals, 
;, and schools, as well as clinics set up in the field. The customs of tribal 

ind the word of the Indian, himself, was relied upon for determining the 

f blood purity. However, information so obtained may not have been 
accurate in all instances. A map showing the location of the various 


Indians visited is shown as Figure 1. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Blood specimens (5-8 cm*) were obtained from the median basilic vein of 
unteers by means of a sterile B-D vacutainer tube-needle assembly, each 
taining 0.17 ml. of citric acid-dextrose solution. The clotted specimens 
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Fic. 1. Location of groups of Maya Indians visited. 
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vere refrigerated as soon as possible after they were taken and then shipped to 
The Minneapolis War Memorial Blood Bank via air express in insulated 
shippers containing ice sealed in plastic bags. The time of transit was usually 
ess than 36 hours. The specimens arrived in Minneapolis in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Cells from the clots were tested with suitable antisera for A, B, M, N, S, s, 
C, D, D®, E, c, e, Pi, Kell, Cellano, Duffy (Fy*), Kidd (Jk*), Lewis (Le*) and 
Le), Lutheran (Lu*) and (Lu>), Diego (Di*), Miltenberger (Mi*), Vw, V, 
Wr, He and Be* antigens. Hemolysates were prepared from selected specimens 
for hemoglobin type determinations and the sera were frozen for later studies 
{ hereditary haptoglobins and transferrins. Only the results of blood grouping 


ests are reported here. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The results of the tests for the ABO blood groups are shown on Table 1. 
From the table it appears that both the Lacand6n and other Maya Indians are 
predominantly group O peoples. The percentage frequency of the O gene 
mong 1089 Maya is 97.46%). This high frequency of group O is in general 
igreement with previous studies (Arteaga et al. 1952; Goodner 1930; Salazar- 
Mallen 1949; Salazar-Mallen et al. 1944; Wiener et al. 1945) among Indians in 
Mexico and Guatemala (Cabrera 1950). In general, the more isolated peoples, 
such as the Lacand6n, Tzeltal, Tzotzil, and Mam show the highest frequencies 
ithe O gene. Incidence of A and/or B antigen among these Indians is likely 
lue to racial crossing, e.g., B gene in Tzotzil, Cakchiquel, and Kekchi; and the 
\° gene in Chol and Itza Maya. 
rhese observations agree generally with findings in North American Indians 
Boyd 1939; Brown et al. 1958; Chown and Lewis 1953; Levine et al. 1935; 
Matson and Piper 1947; Matson and Roberts 1949; Matson et al. 1936; Pantin 
nd Kallsen 1953), except for the Blackfeet and related tribes, in which there 
n equally high incidence of group A; (approximately 80%), (Matson 
1933, 1938; Matson and Schrader 1933; Matson et al. 1936). This surprisingly 
nigh incidence of A; among the Blackfeet and related tribes is the highest found 
‘mong any people. Frequencies of A are also high among Polynesians, (60.8%) 
Nigg 1930) and the Lapps, (62.62%) (Schétt from Mourant et al. 1958: 18). 
High frequencies are also found in Western Asia and among the aborigines of 
the southern part of Australia (Mourant 1954). 


MNSs SYSTEM 

Tests for the M, N, S, and s antigens were done with specific and potent 

itisera giving satisfactory reactions with control bloods of known types. The 
results of these tests are shown on Table 2. 

By comparing MNSs gene frequencies in the Lacandén, who are reputed 
)be the purest descendants of the ancient Maya, with the frequencies found 
\other Maya tribes, a noteworthy observation may be made. The chromo- 
‘ome frequency of Ns in the Lacandé6n is high (48.36%). It was decided, there- 
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TABLE 3. THE MNSs PHENOTYPES OF THE LACANDON COMPARED WITH 
OTHER Maya INDIANS 


Absolute Number 
(Obs.— Exp.)? 
Blood 
Group Observed Expected Expected 


System | 
Lacan- Lacan- Lacan- 


Maya Maya Maya 
don 


don don 


MNSs 
MMSS 
M MSs 


M Mss 


MNSS| 
MNSs 


MNss 


NNSS) 
NNSs } 
NNss 


Total 61.00 


MM 46.00 


MN 33 38.46 
NN 9.35 


Total ; 2 | 94.00 


24 | 
x? = 24.73 
Total 61.00 n=1 P<.0000! 


fore, to test these data by a x” goodness of fit test. The results of this test are 
shown on Table 3. 

From Table 3 it is apparent that by applying the x? goodness of fit test to 
the number observed for each MNSs category for the Lacandén and other 
Maya, a probability value of P=.0001 is obtained. This result is highly signifi- 
cant and indicates that the probability of this deviation being due to chance 
errors is 1 in 10,000. Hence, one may assume that the differences observed in 
the MNSs system among these Indians can be attributed to causes other than 


chance errors. 


1296 
_ 3 | 110 | 113 | 12.11 100.89 6.85 | 0.82 
| | 
Le | 16 | 102, | 118 | 12.65 | 105.35 | 0.89 0.11 
| 1a | 121 | 12,98 108.02 | 2.76 | 0.33 
| | | | 
| | 
a |} 18 | 124 | 142 | 15.22 | 126.78 | 0.51 | 0.10 | 
| | | 
| | 
17 | 58 75 | 8.04 66.06 | 9.99 | 1.2 
| | 
| | x? = 23.56 
508.00 | n=4 P=.0001 
503 .00 0.35 | 0.03 
| 420.54 0.77 0.07 
104.45 9.35 0). 86 
- | x? = 11.43 
TT | 1028.00 | n=2 P=.0034 
| | | 
| | — 
S | 10 | 254 | 264 | 28.30 | 235.70 | 11.84 | 1.42 ! 
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In order to show more clearly whether the differences from the expected 
\[NSs phenotype distribution was associated with the M-N or the S-s genes or 
he absolute numbers of the phenotypes were segregated and placed in 
nd these were then submitted separately to the x? goodness of fit test 
e result that probability values of P= .0034 for M-N and P< .00001 for 
obtained. These results are shown also on Table 3. It appears that the 
es lie both in the M-N and the S-s genes to a highly significant degree. 
chromosome frequencies for the Lacandén and total Maya on Table 2 
non Table 4, with similar data from other studies for comparison. By 
ison with other American Indians the MS chromosome frequency is 
d the Ns higher for the Lacand6n than for any other. 


THE HENSHAW (He) ANTIGEN 

sugh no Henshaw (He) antiserum was available for this present study, 
ible to report that our previous study (Matson and Swanson 1959) re- 
. complete absence of the Henshaw (He) antigen among 67 Itza Maya, 
tal, and 62 Tzotzil. No (He) antiserum was available for testing the 
typicaily Negro antigen is closely (Chalmers et al. 1953; Ikin and 
1951; Junqueira and Wishart 1956), if not absolutely, linked with 
\INSs genes (Nijenhuis 1953; Shapiro 1956; Zoutendyk 1955). It appears 
gene responsible for the Henshaw (He) phenotype is rare, if present at 

g the 166 Maya Indians tested. 


HE MILTENBERGER (Mit), VERWEYST (Vw), AND M* ANTIGENS 
\li* antigen was found to be present in 94 Lacandén and 945 other 
’ Maya Indians tested. There was, however, one Vw found in 162 
Chis Mi (a—) Vw+ blood was tested also in Dr. James F. Mohn’s 
ry, University of Buffalo School of Medicine, and our findings were 
] 
\li (a+) phenotype is rare among White people (1 in about 500), and 
become evident that the gene or genes responsible for phenotypes 
Vw+ and Mi(a+)Vw-— are linked to the MNSs genes, (Hart et al. 
illace et al. 1957). The absence of crossovers in families suggests a very 
ge. Forty-five of 61 Lacandéns were tested for the presence of M*® 


nd all were found to lack this factor. 


THE P SYSTEM 

ewer notations (Matson et al. 1959; Sanger 1955) P, and P» are used 
P; is the antigen previously called P, and Pz» is the one formerly 
Only anti-P; (anti-P) sera were used in testing the bloods. Positive 
ive controls were employed as reference. Only 860 total Maya were 

h anti-P serum. The results are shown on Table 5. 
e do not seem to be any outstanding differences between the Lacandén 
Maya in the distribution of P; phenotypes. There are recorded for 


| 
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TABLE 4. THE MNSs CHROMOSOME FREQUENCIES OF LACANDON AND 
OTHER MAYA COMPARED TO OTHER INDIANS 


Peoples | MS | Ms NS 
Lacandon (this study) 8.20 | 43. 00 
Total Maya (this study) | 19.69 | 44. 13 
Total Maya (previous study, 1959) | 22.78 | 52.45 41 
Non Maya (previous study, 1959) | 21.63 | 50.9: 54 
Chippewa (Matson, Koch and Levine 1954) 29.60 ; 60 | 
Blood (Chown and Lewis 1953) 30.10 | 56.5 .90 
Diegueno (Pantin and Kallsen 1953) 40.10 | 35.5 .00 
West Navaho (Brown et al. 1958) | .23 
Pima (Brown et al. 1958) 3.2 57. .94 | 
English (Race and Sanger 1958) k 30 | .00 


TABLE 5. P SysTEM 


Number and percent of | Gene 

Phenotypes | Frequencies Sum of 

No. - —| Gene 
| 


Peoples Fre- 


Tested 


quencies 


Maya 
In Mexico 
*Chol 5 | 60.00 | 00 | 0.3675 | 
*Itza Maya .4270 
Lacandon .5209 0000 


1.0000 

| .4778 1.0000 
1 

| 

1 


~ 
Jt 


wns 


~J =J 


zacandon 


5969 0000 
.4708 0000 


~ 


*Tzeltal 

Tzotzil 

*Tzotzil 
In Guatemala | 
Cakchiquel | | | 77.3. 3 .5239 | 0.4761 | 1.0000 
Kekchi 162 5.4. | .6071 .3929 0000 
0000 


“Iw 
ww wm 
bo 


to 


wns bd 


Mam | 116 76. 3.28 | 0.5176 | 0.4824 | 


Total Maya 860 5 | 76. ae | 5130 | 0.4870 . 0000 


* Reported in previous studies. 
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| Ns 
| 48. 36 
27.16 
7.36 
14.88 
23.40 
6.50 
24.40 
20.77 
18.71 
39 00 

| | No. | % | No. | % | | 
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61 and 33 Lacandén a percentage incidence for P, of 77.05% and 72.73°%, re- 
spectively, and for 860 total Maya 76.28%. 

Chippewa Indians, (Matson, Koch, and Levine 1954), on the other hand, 
have an incidence of 84.5% for the P; phenotype and Blood Indians (Chow: 
and Lewis 1953) have 85%. However, only 41.1% incidence of P; has been 
reported for Brazilian Indians (Pantin and Junqueira 1952), and 57°) for 
Dieguefios (Pantin and Kallsen 1953). Whites in Minnesota showed a 79.70% 
incidence of 

Rh-Hr SYSTEM 

On Tables 6 and 7 are presented the results of tests for Rh and Hr factors. 
Five potent and specific antisera were used, i.e., anti-C, anti-D, anti-E, anti-c, 
and anti-e. Anti-e was used only to test bloods possessing the E factor. A 
limited quantity of anti-C’ serum was available with which were tested blood 
specimens from 61 Lacand6én, 80 Tzotzil, 150 Cakchiquel, 42 Mam, and 32 
Kekchi. All reacted negatively to the anti-C’ serum. Chromosome frequencies 
were computed by the formulae of Mourant (1954). The 93 Lacandé6n tested 
and all 1088 total Maya were Rh positive with the exception of one Mam of 116 
Mams tested. No cDe(Rho) was observed among the Lacandéns and only two 
among the 1,088 total Maya. 

From Table 7 it can be seen that both the Lacand6én and other Maya have 
high chromosome frequency of CDe(R') and cDE(R?), a low incidence oi 
cde(r) and cDe(R°), and in most tribes there is some CDE(R7*). In the absence 
of homozygotes, there is no way of knowing whether cDe(R°) or cde(r) is pres- 
ent. These chromosomes are noted, therefore, as cDe and/or cde. It is more 
likely that the chromosome frequency is cde since phenotype ccDee occurs 
rarely in American Indians. The calculated cDe and/or cde chromosome fre- 


TABLE 7. Ro-HrR CHROMOSOME FREQUENCIES 
RO or | Sun 
st | and or Gene | 
ed 
‘De dE cDE | | cde | quer 


In Mexico | 
* Chol | 5 0745 | 0.392 0.0000 0.0000 0.2921 0.0000 
* Itza Maya y | 0.0000 7 0.0000 0.0000 0.3806 0.0000 1045 
Lacandon | 0313 .502 0.0000 0.0000 0.4354 0.0000 0313 
* Lacandon 33 0000 3485 0000 0.0000 0.6515 | 0.0000 | 0000 
* Tzeltal 0000 5135 .0000 0.0000 0.4279 0.0000 0586 
rzotzil 0144 | O. 0000 0.0000 0.5043 0.0000 0519 
* Tzotzil 1 0559 | 31 0000 | 0.0000 0.3782 0.0000 


n Guatemala } | 
Cakchiquel 1 | o.oste 5151 | 0.0000 01 0.0000 
Kekchi 16 0232 0.5 0000 0.0000 0.0000 
Mam 162 0425 0.6041 0000 0.0000 ) | 0.0000 


* Quiche Maya ) 0171 0.5666 0000 0.0000 | 0.0000 


OOK 


| | 
tal Maya | 0.0270 | 0.5203 0.0000 | 0.0000 0.4096 0.0000 
| 


* Reported from previous study 


| 
} 
Maya | 
0.99 
1 000 
| | 
I 
0.041¢ 
0.0355 
0.025 
0.0270 
0.0431 
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y for the Chol is extremely high for Indians. This could be due to small 
ing and the fact that two brothers in this group appear to have cDe or cde 
ymosome. 
Lacandén (Wilson 1948) in whom there is a considerable amount of 
ing and incest, show an extremely high frequency of the cDE chromo- 
65.15%) in a group of 33 taken at San Quintin and Mt. Libano. Random 
lrift and inbreeding may be a factor here. 
iy be expected in a people having a high cDE that this would be ac- 
panied by moderate values of cdE. However, this chromosome could not 
monstrated. The results of this study compared with those done in other 
vely full-blooded American Indians of North America are summarized 
8. 
findings in this study appear to be in general agreement with the ob- 
ms among other tribes of Indians and Eskimos (Brown et al. 1958; 
lsteiner et al. 1942; Matson and Piper 1947; Matson and Roberts 1949; 
er et al. 1945), and differ from Whites in the same respects, i.e., a high 
ow frequency or absence of cde, and the presence of CDE(R’*) chromo- 


outstanding feature is the high frequency of the E(r”) gene among In- 
wherein they surpass all other known populations, except perhaps the 


esians. 


INCIDENCE OF THE V ANTIGEN 

incidence of the V antigen in Lacand6én and other Maya Indians is 
in Table 9. As in the other tables, the data in Table 9 includes both re- 
f tests done in this study and in the previous study reported in 1959. in 
rlier study all Maya Indians were tested with the anti-V serum. In this 
nly those possessing R°(cDe) or r(cde) chromosomes were tested. All 
two Kekchi bloods were found to lack the V antigen. This was more or 
expected since the gene V is high in Negroes (DeNatale et al. 1955; 
t et al. 1957) and so far has been traced only to chromosomes cDef and 
nd these chromosomes were found to be rare in the Indians tested, as in- 

ir incidence appears to be rare in all American Indians. 


LUTHERAN SYSTEM 

od specimens from 61 Lacandén and 488 other Maya have been tested 
\i-Lu* serum. All were found to lack this factor and phenotypes were 
ed to be Lu(a—b+), thus giving 100% frequency for the Lu” gene 
gous Lu? Lu”). Specimens from 569 Maya, including 61 Lacandén, 

sted with anti-Lu® reagent. All were found to possess the Lu? antigen. 
igrees with the findings of Chown and Lewis (1953) among 97 Blood 
in Alberta and among 25 Eskimos. To our knowledge the only reported 
tives in American Indians were those reported by Pantin and Kallsen 
nong 58 Dieguefio Indians in California (3.45% Lu(a+) phenotype, 
‘ gene), and by Pantin and Junqueira (1952) among 73 Brazilian In- 
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TABLE 8. RH-HR CHROMOSOME FREQUENCIES IN LACANDON AND MAYA INDIANS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER INDIANS AND MINNESOTA WHITES 


a Number CDE | CDe 
— | Tested Rz | R! 


Lacandon (this study) 60 0313 .5020 ; 313 .0000 .0000 0000 
Total Maya (this study) 1088 0270 | .5203 .4096 ; 0000 | .0000 0000 
Maya (previous study) 553 0206 .5219 | .4061 5 .0000 .0000 0000 
Non Maya (previous study) 247 .0169 .5054 .3678 .1100* .0000 .0000 1210* 
Chippewa (Matson et al. 1954) 161 0190 | .3150 .5870 | .0000 0000 .0790 0000 
Blood (Chown & Lewis 1953) | 241 .0383 .4089 | .4011 0000 .0000 .0269 0648 
Navaho (Brown et al. 1958) | 104 .0260 . 3753 . 2605 3382* .0000 .0000 0000 
Minnesota Whites (Matson | 
et al 1958) 300 0000 . 3820 . 1690 0560 .0100 0000 


* The calculations did not segregate this value into R® and r. It may be one or the other or both may be included 


TABLE 9. INCIDENCE OF THE V ANTIGEN AMONG Maya INDIANS 


Number and “; 
Gene 


of Phenotypes Sum of 
requencies 
Gene 


Peoples | 


| 


Tested | ( | _ - - Fre- 


quencies 


| Total | No. 
| 
| 


Maya 
In Mexico | | 

*Chol | OC 00 0.0000 .0000 | 1.0000 
*Itza Maya 67 7 00.00} 67 0.0000 | 1.0000 | 1.0000 
Lacandon 00.00 0.0000 0000 | 1.0000 
*Lacandon 3. 33 | 00. 33 | 0.0000 .0000 | 1.0000 
*Tzeltal 0.0000 .0000 | 1.0000 
Tzotzil ; 0.0000 | 1.0000 | 1.0000 

*Tzotzil 0.0000 | 1.0000 


In Guatemala | 
Cakchiquel 150 00.00 | 150 | | 0.0000 | 1.0000 | 1.0000 
Kekchi 160 | | 2 | 01.25 | 158 | 98.75 | 0.0063 | 0.9937 | 1.0000 
Mam 116 | : | 00.00 | 116 0.0000 | 1.0000 | 1.0000 

*Quiché Maya 203 | . 00. | 203 0.0000 | 1.0000 | 1.0000 

| | 
| 


| | 
Total Maya 1086 | 00.18 | 1084 82 | 0.0009 | 0.9991 | 1.0000 


< Reported from previous study 
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dians (16.44% Lu(a+) phenotype, 8.59% Lu* gene). The Lu® gene is rare or 
joes not appear at all in Asian peoples that have been studied, South India 
Lehman and Cutbush 1952), Malaya (Polunin and Sneath 1953), and Borneo 
Polunin and Sneath 1953). Peoples of Western Europe have a higher in- 
idence of Lu(a+), as for example a frequency of 4.03% for the Lu®* gene in 
582 English (Callender and Race 1946). 


KELL-CELLANO SYSTEM 
\|| the 1089 were tested for the Kell antigen. Only Kell positive specimens 
were tested with anti-k. The findings are shown on Table 10. It appears that 


TABLE 10. INCIDENCE OF ANTIGENS IN THE KELL SYSTEM AMONG 
Maya INDIANS IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


Number and Percent of Genotypes |} Gene Frequencies 
-——- — - Sum of 


KK | . | Gene Fre 


quencies 


No. | 
Tested | = 


xo] % | 


0.00 100.00 0000 .0000 .0000 
0.00 98.51 .0075 .9925 .0000 
0.00 100.00 .0600 .0000 .0000 
0.00 100.00 .0000 .0000 .0000 
0.00 98.20 .0091 9909 .0000 
0.00 100.00 .0000 .0000 .0000 
0.00 ’ 100.00 0000 0000 0000 


0.00 100. 0.0000 .0000 
0.00 100. 0.0000 .0000 
0.00 100 0.0000 .0000 
0.00 100 0.0000 .0000 


| 0.00 2 1086 99.7 0.0014 . 9986 


1 from previous study 


‘cept for two persons (brothers) among 111 Tzeltal and one person among 67 
ltza Maya, all the Maya bloods tested lacked the Kell antigen. No homozy- 
gous Kell (KK) was found. Of the 1,089 Maya tested, 1,086 or 99.72% were 
Cellano positive, homozygous (kk). All 97 of the Lacandén were homozygous 
kk). The Kell gene is extremely rare among Maya Indians (0. 149%) and when 
‘ound is probably indicative of White admixture. These findings are in general 
greement with values reported for Indians by others (Chown and Lewis 1953, 
1957; Matson, Koch, and Levine 1954). However, Pantin and Junqueira 
1952) report a value of 12.41% for the (K) gene among 73 Brazilian Indians. 
lhe frequency for the Kell gene among Whites in Manitoba has been reported 
ecently to be 6.9°% (Lewis, Chown, and Peterson 1955). 


| 
| 
ur 
15 0 
* Itza Maya 67 0 
I ndon | 61 0 
°% lor | 33 0 
* Tzelta | 11 | O | 
Tzotzil 80 0 
a | t | 91 0 
el 150 0 1.0000 
k 162 0 1.0000 
M | 116 0 1.0000 
203 0 1.0000 
M 1089 | 1.0000 
* 
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LEWIS SYSTEM 

The Lewis system is still obscure in some of its aspects and the genetics oj 
the system are uncertain. Gene frequencies cannot be calculated with con. 
fidence (Mourant 1954), and therefore the incidence of Lewis groups are re. 
ported on Table 11 only in terms of the number and percent of phenotypes 
Table 11 shows that of 1,089 total Maya, only six or 0.55% were Le(a+b-—), 
858 or 78.79% were Le(a—b+), and 225 or 20.66% were Le(a—b—). No 
Le(a+b+) was noted. Of 61 Lacandén (this study) there was no Le(a+b-), 
52 or 85.25% Le(a—b+) and nine or 14.75 Le(a—b—). 

Only a few of the studies have been reported for the distribution of the 
Lewis antigens among American Indians. Chown and Lewis (1953) included in 
their series of tests 39 Blackfeet and 241 Bloods, all of whom lacked the Le 
antigen. In 1949, Salazar-Mallen reported on 81 Otomi Indians and 199 
Mexicans, in whom he found 9.88% to be Le(a+) and 90.12% to be Le(a-), 
The Mexicans were found to be 11.56% Le(a+) and 88.44% Le(a—). Arteaga 
et al. in 1952 reported 12.0690 Le(a+) for 141 Mexicans in Mexico City 

Among other peoples of the world as compared to American Indians, ther 
is generally more Le(a+b—) and less Le(a—b+), with the exception of 


TABLE 11. INCIDENCE OF ANTIGENS OF THE LEWIS SYSTEM AMONG 
Maya INDIANS IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


Number and Percent of Phenotypes 


Peoples 


Maya 
In Mexico 
*Chol 
*Itza Maya 


Lacandon 


OO 


*Lacandon 

*Tzeltal 
Tzotzil 

*Tzotzil 


In Guatemala | 
Cakchiquel | 150 
Kekchi | 162 
Mam 116 

*Quiché Maya} 203 


| 


lotal Maya 1089 | 


* Reported in previous study. 


No. Le(a+b—) | Le(a—b+) Le(a—b- 
Pested | | 
No. | No. | | No. 
1) 
| 
| 
15 0 | 0:68 12 | 80. | 3 | 20.00 
67 | O | 0.00 54 | 80.60 | 13 19.40 r 
a 61 0 | 0.00 52 85.25 | 9 | 14.75 et 
/ 33 | 0 | 0.00 | 23 | 69.70 | 10 30). 30 \ 
111 1 | 0.90 | 84 | 75.08 | 26 | 23.42 ve 
i 80 () | 0.00 | 67 83.75 13 | 16.25 
2 | 2.20 73 | 80.22 | 16 | 17.58 
| | | | 
0 0.00 | 130 | 80.25 32 | 19.75 
0 | 0.00 | 82 | 70.69 34 | 29.31 lI 
2 | 0.98 | so | 78.33 | 42 | 20.09 
te 0.55 | 858 78.79 | 225 2(). 06 
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Swedes (Grubb 1951), Greeks (Mourant 1954), West African Negroes (Barni- 
ot and Lawler 1953), and American Negroes (Miller et al. 1951). On the other 
hand, peoples of Western Europe (Junqueira et al. 1956; Mourant 1954), 
Chinese (Miller et al. 1951), Maori (Simmonset al. 1951), and Australian Whites 


rn et al. 1953) and American Whites (Miller et al. 1951), are low in Le 


DUFFY SYSTEM 

Table 12 shows the data obtained by testing for the Duffy antigen with 
wti-Fy* serum only. The highest percentages of Fy(a+) phenotypes are 
shown for 60 Lacandé6n of this present study to be 95% and for 33 of the previ- 
us study 96.97%. This is high compared to 89.89% for 1,088 total Maya. 

The percentage of gene frequencies for Fy* in 60 and 33 Lacandéns are 
77.6407, and 82.59%, respectively, compared to 68.20% for total Maya. The 
values for the Lacandéns appear to be appreciably higher than the values for 

tal Maya. However, when the results of the phenotype determinations for 

two groups were compared with the results for total Maya and submitted 

alysis, it was found that the data in both groups gave a value above the 

ve (see Table 13), and therefore they are not considered to be signifi- 
different from each other. 

ong the other Maya, it appears that 116 Mam show 94.83% incidence of 

phenotype and 80 Tzotzils at San Pablo de Chalchihuitan show 95% 

phenotype. The possible significance of our observations among this 
ed group of Tzotzils will be presented elsewhere. 

values for all the 1,088 Maya agree well with Fy* gene frequencies re- 
ported for American Indians by others—74.74% for Blood Indians (Chown 
nd Lewis 1953), 86.36% for Chippewa (Matson et al. 1959), and 67.84% for 
Diegueho (Pantin and Kallsen 1953); but are high when compared with 
reported for 205 English (Cutbush and Mollison 1950), and 43.44% 

r 300 Whites in Minnesota (Matson, Koch, and Levine 1954). 

Some other peoples reported to have a high gene frequency for the Fy* gene 
re Norwegian Lapps (81.89%) (Allison et al. 1952), Chinese (90.15%) (Miller 

|. 1951), Ainu-Japanese (86.00%) (Simmons et al. 1953), Koreans (99.50%) 

al. 1960), and Asiatic Indians (73.04%) Cutbush and Mollison 


values for the Fy* gene reported for Indians in Brazil (Junqueira and 
t 1956; Pantin and Junqueira 1952) (0.00% and 23.72% respectively) 
irkable. If these findings are confirmed and established with the rare 

serum they may be quite significant. Until such tests have been done, 
ill remain the question whether or not there is present in these Brazilian 
the third Duffy gene, Fy, found in African Negroes (Sanger 1955) 
loes not cause a reaction with either anti-Fy* or anti-Fy?. 


THE KIDD SYSTEM 


| our previous study (1959) only anti-Jk* serum was available to us and 
t 552 total Maya, including 33 Lacandén, were tested. In this study, 
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TABLE 12. INCIDENCE OF ANTIGENS OF THE DuFFY SYSTEM AMONG Maya INDIANs 4s 
SHOWN BY EMPLOYING ANTI-Fy*® SERUM ONLY 


Number and Percent ‘ 

of Phenotypes yene 

Peoples No. : 
Tested Fy(a+) | 


Frequencies | Sumof 
Gene 


| Frequencies 


No. 


Maya 
In Mexico 

*Chol .67 .4836 
*Itza Maya | 7 5 ; ‘ .6544 
Lacandon 57 .7764 
*Lacandon .8259 | 
*Tzeltal 34. | 15.32 | 

.7764 

7035 


Tzotzil 
*Tzotzil 


In Guatemala | 
Cakchiquel | 150 .00 | 15 | 10.00 | 0.6838 | 0. 0000 


Kekchi 162 4 | 14.81 .6151 0000 
Mam 116 5.17 .7726 .0000 
*Quiché Maya 203 mb | 9.85 .6861 0000 


Total Maya 1088 | 89.89 | 10.11 | 0.6820 | 0. 0000 


* Reported in previous study. 


TABLE 13, x? TEsT OF INCIDENCE OF DuFFy FACTOR IN 
LACANDON COMPARED WITH OTHER MAYA 


Observed Expected 


Group Lacan- —_ Lacan- | Other | Lacan- | Other 
S ste | T 
Systems don May: ote don Maya don | Maya 


Duffy 
Fy(a+) 889 | 978 83.60 | 894.40 


| 
Fy(a—) | 106 110 | 9.40 | 100.60 
—|— 
995.00 


Total | 9. 995 1088 93.00 


1306 
o7 Fy* Fy> | 
|_| No. / 
0.5164 | 1.0000 
| 0.3456 1.0000 
0.2236 1.0000 
0.1741 1.0000 
0.3913 1.0000 
0.2236 | 1.0000 
0.2965 1.0000 
0.35 | 0.03 
| 3.10 0.29 
x*=3.77 
| | | | | | n=1 P=.0522 
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TasLe 14. INCIDENCE OF ANTIGENS IN THE Kipp SystTEM AMONG MAYA IN MIDDLE 
AMERICA; SAMPLES TESTED WITH ANTI-JK* 


Number and Percent 
of Phenotypes Gene 


Sum of 
Frequencies 


No. 
Tested Jk(a+) 


| No. o | No Jk* 


Gene 
Frequencies 


n Mexico . 
*Chol : : .4836 | 0.5164 | 
*Itza Maya 3 | | 23 | 34.85 | 0.4097 .5903 
Lacandon 39... .3727 .6273 
*Lacandon 3. “a .3970 . 6030 
*Tzeltal . 5068 .4932 | 
*Tzotzil 5.82 | .18 | 0.5083 | 0.4917 


n Guatemala 
Cakchiquel 150 102 | 68.00 | 32. 4343 | 0.5657 
Kekchi 162 101 3: 37.65 | 0.3864 6136 
Mam 116 52 8: 55.1 .2572 .7428 
‘Quiché Maya 203 | 179 | 88.18 | 6562 


Total Maya 1088 756 . dK 30.5 .4476 


* Reported from previous study. 


15. INCIDENCE OF ANTIGENS IN THE Kipp SysTEM IN MAYA INDIANS IN MIDDLE 
AMERICA; SAMPLES TESTED WiTH ANTI-JK* AND ANTI-Jk” 


Number and Percent of Phenotypes Gene Frequencies 
— —| Sum of 
Jk(a+b+) Jk(a—b+) | Gene Fre 
Jk* Jk> quencies 


No 
Tested 


Jk(a+b—) 


No. | 


0.3361 .6639 1.0000 
0.4368 .5633 1.0001 


0.4149 0.5851 1.0000 
0.3928 .6071 ,9999 
0.2991 0.7009 1.0000 


38.94 0.3793 0.6206 .9999 


es | Jk(a—) 
i ! 
Maya 
I 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
[ 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
| 
(5524 1.0000 
vos | 
No. | No % 
In Mexico | 
I lon | 61 4 6.56 33 54.10 24 39.34 
[zo0tzil 79 13 | 16.46 43 54.43 23 | 29.11 
In Guatemala | | 
Cakchiquel | 141 23 16.31 71 50.35 47 | 33.33 | 
K 154 24 15.58 73 47.40 57 37.01 | 
Mam | 112 17 15.18 33 29.46 62 $5.36 | 
Total Maya | 547 | 81 | 14.81 | 283 46.25 | 213 es 
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anti-Jk” was at hand also in quantities sufficient to test 547 total Maya, in- 
cluding 61 Lacandon. In all, a total of 94 Lacandén and 994 other Maya, 
making a total of 1,088 Maya were tested with anti-Jk* serum. The results of 
the Kidd tests are shown on Tables 14 and 15. 

There appears to be no appreciable difference between the incidence of Jk: 
in the Lacand6én and other Maya. The gene frequencies calculated from th 
incidence of the Jk(a+) phenotypes vary little between the Lacandén and 
total Maya—63.64% for 33 Lacand6én in a previous study and 60.66% for 
61 Lacand6n in this study, and 65.15% for total Maya. 

Table 15, which shows the results when using both anti-Jk* and anti-Jk' 
reveals no significant differences in the genotype frequencies of the various 
Maya tribes tested. The incidence of the Jk(a+) phenotype and the frequency 
of the corresponding gene Jk* among Indians in Mexico is not very different 
from that reported for English (Race et al. 1951) (76.62% Jk(a+) and 51.65" 
for gene Jk*, and two reports (Allen 1951; Rosenfield et al. 1953) for American 
Whites (77.25% and 76.72% for Jk(a+) and 52.32% respectively for the 
Jk*). Chinese in New York, on the other hand, are reported (Rosenfield et al. 
1953) to have a low percentage incidence of the Jk(a+) phenotype (52.43% 


DIEGO (Dit) SYSTEM 

With the limited quantity anti-Di* serum available to us we were able to 
test in this study and the previous one 887 Maya Indian bloods, 94 of which 
were from Lacandéns. The results of these tests are shown on Table 16. Ther 
is an appreciable variation in the incidence in the Di* antigen among th 
Maya—5.74% among 122 Kekchi to 33.33% among 33 Lacand6n. This group 
of Lacand6n is related and inbred, however, and this introduces a bias. A geno- 
type frequency of 18.35% exists for the Di* gene in this group of Lacandon. In 
the 887 Maya tested the percentage of phenotypes was 13.66%, showing a 
genotype frequency of 7.08%. The Diego data for the Lacandéns and total 
Maya were compared and submitted to x? analysis for goodness of fit. The re- 
sult of this test is shown on Table 17. The x? analysis shows a highly significant 
P value of P=.0093. From this it is permissible to conclude that a real differ- 
ence exists in the incidence of the Di(a+) phenotype between the Lacandon 
and remaining Maya. 

The Di* antigen has been shown to be present in varying incidence in 
American Indians (Junqueira et al. 1956; Layrisse and Arends 1956a; Layrisse, 
Arends, and Sisco 1955; Lewis, Chown, and Kaita 1956; Lewis et al. 1956), 
Chinese, Japanese (Layrisse and Arends 1956b), and Koreans (Won et al. 
1960), but it appears to be absent in Polynesians, Australian aborigines, 
Papuans, New Britain natives (Simmons 1957), Eskimos (Lewis, Chown, and 
Kaita 1956; Lewis et al. 1956), and Caucasians (Levine et al. 1956). 


THE WRIGHT (Wr*) ANTIGEN 
Blood samples from 544 Maya Indians, including 61 Lacandén, 79 
Tzotzils, 42 Cakchiquels, 108 Mam, and 154 Kekchi were tested with antl 
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TABLE 16. INCIDENCE OF THE DIEGO ANTIGEN IN Maya 


INDIANS IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


Number and Percent G 

yene 
; Frequencies Sum of 
Number G 
‘ ene 
Tested Di(a+) Di(a—) 


Frequencies 


Peoples 
No.| % 


n Mexico 
*Chol 
Itza Maya 
icandon 
*Lacandon 
*Tzeltal 
l'zotzil 


zotzil 


suatemala 

ikchiquel 5 k 8.67 | 137 
Kekchi 2 5.74 | 115 
Mam 10.34 | 104 
Quiché Maya 5 17.39 | 38 


tal Maya 887 121 


Reported from previous study. 


rum. All gave a negative reaction. The Wright (Wr*) gene is rare, if 


at all, among the Maya Indians. The antigen is of rare occurrence 
: Whites (approximately .3% among 5,000 Dutch) (vanLoghem et al. 


TABLE 17. x? Test oF INCIDENCE OF DreEGO FACTOR IN 


LACANDON COMPARED WITH OTHER MAYA 


Observed Expected 


Other | | Other Other 
vacandon Maya | Total Maya |Lacandon Maya 


121 12.82 
766 81.18 


108.18 
684.82 


| 
94.00 793.00 


961 \\1SON 
In- 
Jk 
the 
| No. Di* Di> 
Ma | | | 
Ik | 
Jus 15 | 4 | 26.67] 11 | 73.33 | 0.1436 | 0.8564] 1.0000 
ia | 67 |.17| 25.37 | 50 | 74.63 | 0.1361 | 9.8639 | 1.0000 
61 «10 | 16.67 | 51 | 83.33 | 0.0871 | 0.9129 | 1.0000 
33 11 | 33.33 | 22 | 66.67 | 0.1835 | 0.1865 | 1.0000 
111 | 11 | 9.91 | 100 | 90.09 | 0.0508 | 0.9492 | 1.0000 
an go | 15 18.75 | 65 | 81.25 | 0.0986 | 0.9014 | 1.0000 
h 86 | 13 | 15.12 | 73 | 84.88 | 0.0787 | 0.9213 | 1.0000 
| | | 
| 
91.33 | 0.0443 0.9587 | 1.0000 
94.26 | 0.0291 | 0.9709 | 1.0000 
89.66 | 0.0531 | 0.9469 | 1.0000 
‘0 82.61 | 0.0911 | 0.9089 | 1.0000 
13.66 | 766 | 86.34 | 0.0708 0.9292 | 1.0000 
p 
x’ 
Svstems iI 
Diego | | 
21 100 | 5.23 0.62 
73 693 | | | 0.82 | 0.10 
7 94 793 | 887 | x*=6.77 n=1 
| | P =.0093 
| | | 
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\MATSON AND SWANSON] 
THE SUTTER (Js*) ANTIGEN 
Specimens of blood from 407 Maya, including 61 Lacandén, 88 Tzotzil, 142 
Cakchiquel, 42 Mam, and 82 Kekchi were tested for the Js* antigen. None was 
found among the Maya tested. This antigen appears to be a Negro character 
Giblett 1958) and therefore would not be expected to appear among these 
Maya Indians. 
BERRENS (Be*) ANTIGEN 
Five hundred sixty-nine Maya were tested for the rare Berrens (Be*) 
jactor (Davidsohn et al. 1953; Stern et al. 1953). Of these, 61 were Lacandén, 
4) Tzotzils, 150 Cakchiquels, 116 Mam, and 162 Kekchi. No Berrens (Be*) was 


found in these samples. 


COMPARING BLOOD GROUP DISTRIBUTION IN DIFFERENT LACANDON GROUPS 


As stated above, Lacandén Indians are scattered in small groups in various 
places throughout the extensive area of the rain forest of Chiapas and Guate- 
mala. Some of these have been separated for many generations. There is little 
ir no communication between the various groups. The length of time that 
these people have been separated from one another is not known with cer- 
tainty. However, the latest group to separate themselves from another group 
isthe Lacandén at San Quintin on the Rio Jataté. This happened about 60 or 
i) years ago, more or less, when a group of about 50 men, women, and children 
migrated from their clan on the Rio Cedro and settled on the Jataté, a distance 
{ approximately 140 kilometers. 

In 1958, when this group was visited by one of us (Matson), they had been 
reduced through disease, accidents, and infant mortality to 10 remaining mem- 
vers of the little clan. Inbreeding and brother-sister incest relations were 
practiced in a desperate attempt to propagate their kind (See Fig. 2.). On the 
ther hand, the group at Lacanja on the Cedro as well as the one at Naja are 
polygenists. This situation at San Quintin appeared to us to be one in which 
random genetic drift might be allowed to operate freely. 

When the parent group at Lacanja on the Cedro was visited in 1960, the 
‘imilarity between this group and those on the Jataté was noted, in contrast 
tothe people at Naja and Mt. Libano, who gave the general impression of being 
more nearly alike. 

It was decided to examine first the results of our blood tests among the 
Lacandén and compare the incidence and gene frequencies of various blood 
factors among the Lacandén at Lacanja and San Quintin with those of Naja 
nd Mt. Libano. The data in the ABO, M-N, P, Rh, Lewis, Duffy, Kidd, and 
Diego systems were all placed on tables, examined and submitted to x? analy- 
‘is. Only observations that are significantly different among the Mt. Libano 
nd Naja groups as compared with the San Quintin and Lacanja communities 
re shown on Tables 18-20. From Table 18 it appears that the total of gene 
irequencies for M in the Mt. Libano and Naja groups (689%) is appreciably 
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TABLE 18. PHENOTYPE INCIDENCE AND GENE FREQUENCIES OF MN ANTIGENS At 
Mr. L1BANO AND NAJA COMPARED WITH THOSE AT SAN QUINTIN AND LACAnyja 


Number and Percent of Phenotypes | 
Gene Sum of 


No. | Frequencies Gene 
Fre 


quencies 


Peoples 
Tested 


Mt. Libano .0870 | .7826] . 0000 


Naja K .4815 .2963 | .5926]| . 0000 


Total .2000 | .6800 0000 
San Quintin 


Lacanja 


0000 | . | 0000 


.2647 | .455 é | 1.0000 


| .55 | 1.0000 


Fotal 


PABLE 19, PHENOTYPE INCIDENCE AND GENE FREQUENCIES OF P ANTIGENS AI 
Mr. LiBANO AND NAJA COMPARED WITH THOSE AT SAN QUINTIN AND LACANJA 


| 
| Number | 
N | | 


o. | 


and Percent of Phenotypes 


Gene Frequencies 


Peoples 


Or 


P; 


Mt. Libano YI. .0870 | .7050 


Naja . 5286 


Total 5 . 8400 .1600 | .6000 . 4000 


San Quintin | 3000 .7000 | .1633 8367 


I] 
.5149 . 4851 


Lacanja 7647 


1312 
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higher than in the San Quintin-Lacanja groups (55.6970). That these are sig- 
nificant within the 5% range (P=.0332) is shown by x? analysis on Table 21, 

A somewhat similar picture is seen for the P antigens on Table 19. The 
small population at San Quintin has a much lower incidence of P; (30%) and 
higher P, (70%) than any of the other populations. The total of gene fre- 
quencies for P, is higher (60%) for Mt. Libano-Naja group than for the San 
Quintin-Lacanja group (41.61%). x? analysis (Table 21) show these data 
to be significant with the 5% range (P= .0422). 

The R, gene is high for the group at Lacanja compared to the others, 
whereas the small population at San Quintin, whose forefathers separated 60 
or 70 years ago from the Cedro clan, appears to lack this gene. The R;, gene is 
high (53.40%) for the Mt. Libano-Naja group and low (25.38%) for the San 


TABLE 21. x? CALCULATIONS OF MN, P, AND RH-HR PHENOTYPES OF LACANDON 
aT Mr. L1BANO AND NAJA COMPARED WITH THOSE AT SAN QUINTIN AND LACANJA 


Observed | Expected x? 


System Mt. San | Mt. San | Mt. San 
Libano Fel | Total Libano Quintin Libano Quintin 


Naja Lacanja 


| 
| 


Naja Lacanja 


MN 
MM 19.66 1.63 


MN 15.45 1.99 
NN 8.89 : 0.00 


Total 44.01 2-68 P=.0332 


0.54 
1.66 


Total P=.0422 


Rh-Hr 
R,R, 


0.13 


0.65 


| 


y?=9.06 n=3 P=.0292 


| \ 
P, 42 29 71 37.77 33.23 | 0.47 | 
P, 8 15 23 12.23 10.77 | 1.46 | ra 
} | ni 
| | | sa 
12.12 | 10.88 | 2.85 3.18 n 
| | | 
RR, | 11 | 16 | 27 14.23 | 12.77 | 0.73 0.82 
| | | | 
| Inc 
| 19 20 | 39 20.55 18.45 | 0.12 
| | | me 
Ror | 3 4 2.11 | 1.89 | 0.58 | = In 
Potal 19 44 93 49.01 | 4.9 | In 
171 
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Quintin-Lacanja group. The Re gene is low (38.10%) for Mt. Libano-Naja 
and high (56.06%) for San Quintin-Lacanja. The Ro and/or r is low (3.74%) 
for Mt. Libano-Naja and high (9.85%) for San Quintin-Lacanja. The group at 
San Quintin apparently lacks the r gene. The P value for these data as shown 
n Table 21 is P=.0292, showing them to be well within the 5% range of 
significance. 

The above tables seem to show that dissimilarities of phenotype incidence 
ind gene frequencies for M and N within each of the two groups are as great as 
they are between them. The small population of 10 Lacandén at San Quintin 
nm the Rio Jataté seem to vary more than do the others. This may be due 


It is conceivable that significant differences between these two populations 
ould illustrate random genetic drift through accidents of sampling, inbreed- 
ing, and incest in the small San Quintin population. Even though the time sub- 
sequent to separation from the larger parent stock has been relatively brief, re- 
peated opportunities for random changes in gene proportions have occurred 
luring the several generations of inter-marriage and incest, and this has coin- 
ded with the cooperation of an unfriendly environment which has materially 
reduced the life span and size of the population, through accident and disease. 
Accidental chance fluctuations of gene frequencies might properly be looked 
for in this very small population at San Quintin. 

In comparing the distribution of the M-N, P and Diego (Di*) blood anti- 
gens of this small Lacandén population at San Quintin with the larger one at 
Lacanja, some noteworthy differences were revealed. These are shown on 
lable 22. Table 22 shows that among the Lacandén at San Quintin the gene 
irequency of the M gene is appreciably higher, the P; gene lower, and the Di* 
gene higher than among the Lacanja population. When these data were sub- 

ed to x® analysis, the results shown on Table 23 were obtained. All three P 

ues shown on Table 23 are small and indicate that there is a real and sig- 
nificant difference in the data for the three blood groups in these two popula- 
tions. It is reasonable to assume that these differences represent a fluctuation of 
gene frequencies (random genetic drift) in the small Lacandén population at 
San Quintin due to radical reduction in the size of their group through accident 
nd disease, creating the necessity for endogamous matings, inbreeding, and 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) The distribution of various blood group antigens among 94 Lacandén 
Indians residing in four small populations in the Chiapas rain forest in south- 
én Mexico have been compared with their incidence among other Maya 
Indians in Mexico and Guatemala. 

2) The following tribes of Maya Indians were represented in this report: 
In Mexico: Chol, 15: Itza Maya, 67; Lancandén, 94: Tzeltal, 111; and Tzotzil, 
171. Jn Guatemala: Cakchiquel, 150; Kekchi, 162; Mam, 116; and Quiché, 203. 


partly to the fact that the group is small. However, the sample is complete 
: since blood was taken from every member of the group. 
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TABLE 


22. PHENOTYPE 


system 


MN System 
M 
MN 
NN 


Di(a 


TABLI 


Phenotypes 


No 


Blood Group 


Systems 


MN 
MM 
MN 
NN 


Total 


Total 


Diego 


+) 


Total 


8000 
2000 
.0000 


3000 


. 7000 


4000 


6000 


23. x? CALCULATIONS OF MN, P, 


San 
Quintin 


10 
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INCIDENCE AND GENE FREQUENCIES FOR MN, P, anp 
DrEGo ANTIGENS AMONG LACANDON INDIANS AT SAN QUINTIN AND LACANJA 
San Quintin Lacanja 
Gene Frequencies} Sum of % Gene Frequencies} Sum of 
Gene Fre- | Gene Fre 
N quencies No. // M N Juencies 
9000 . 1000 1.0000 6 1765 4559 5441 1. 000 
19 5588 
9 2647 
P; 
1.0000 26 7647 _ 1.0000 
1633 836 5149 
2353 
Di* Di! Di* Di? 
_ 1.0000 2 0588 1.0000 
2254 7746 .0298 9702 
32 9412 
AND DIEGO PHENOTYPES OF LACANDON 
AT SAN QUINTIN COMPARED WITH THOSE AT LACANJA 
Ol expec | 
served Expec ted x 
= 
al San San 
Lacanja! Total Quintin acanja | Ov intin | Laca 
| 
6 14 3.18 10.82 7.38 1 28 
19 21 4.77 16.2. 1.61 | 0.47 
9 9 2.05 6.95 2.05 ().60 
= 
34 44 10.00 34.00 2= 14.19 n=2 
P= .0008 
26 29 6.59 22.41 | 1.96 0.58 
x 15 3.41 11.59 | 3.78 | 1.11 : 
34 44 10.00 34.00 | x2=7.43 n=! 
P=.0064 r 
| 
| | 0 
| 6 1.36 | 4.64 5.12 1. ot 
32 | 38 8.64 | 29.36 0.81 0.24 
34 CO 10.00 | 34.00 | x?=7.67 n=! 
>= (050 


P Syst 
P; 
P2 
Diego 

Di(a 
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:, A total of 1,089 specimens were tested to the extent permitted by avail- 
ie antisera for the following antigens: A, B, M, N, S, s, Mi*, Vw, Pi, C, C*, 
E, c, e, V, M8, Kell, Cellano, Duffy (Fy*) and (Fy), Kidd (Jk*) and 


Jk”), Lewis (Le*) and (Le”), Lutheran (Lu*) and (Lu®), Diego (Di*) Js*, Wr*, 


e, and Be*. The number and percentage incidence of phenotypes and the 
ted percent of gene frequencies together with x? goodness of fit calcula- 


‘ions are presented on appropriate tables. 


}) All the specimens tested were preponderantly group O ranging from 


6.57°; for 67 Itza Maya to 100% for 61 Lacand6én. The importance of Aj, Ao, 


nd B genes in these Indians is discussed. 


5) The Ns chromosome frequency in the Lacand6én was found to be high 


48.36) compared to other Maya and other Indians. 


6) There was only one Vy, present in 945 Kekchi, 
[he distribution of P,; phenotypes is 76.28% for 860 Maya tested. 
8; All 1,088 Maya were Rh positive with the exception of one of 116 Mams 


)) In agreement with observations in other American Indians, the Maya 


ive a high R°(cDE), a low frequency or absence of R°(cDe) and r (cde), and 


the presence of R*(CDE) chromosomes, the outstanding feature being the 
igh frequency of the r”(E) gene. 


10) All the Maya tested except two Kekchi were found to lack the V 


11) Among 1,089 Maya, no homozygous Kell (KK) was found. Three (Kk) 


vere observed, two of whom were brothers. 


Of 1,089 total Maya, only 6 (0.55%) were Le(a+b—), 858 (78.79%) 
Le(a—b+), and 225 (20.66°%) were Le(a—b—) Of Lacand6én none was 
b—), 52 (85.25%) were Le(a—b+), and 9 (14.75%) were Le(a—b-—). 
lhe Duffy (Fy*) gene frequencies for Lacandén and total Maya were 
ificantly different from those reported for other American Indians. 
14) The Lacandén and other Maya appear to have approximately the 
ncidence of the Jk* antigen as do other American Indians. 
15) There was a complete absence of Henshaw (He), Mi*, M®%, Lu’, Wr*, 
Be* in the Maya Indians tested. 
rhere is an appreciable variation in the incidence of the Di* antigen 
the Maya—5.74% among 122 Kekchi to 33.33% in 33 Lacandoén. A 
ype frequency of 18.35% for the Fy* gene exists among these Lacand6én 
red to 7.08% among 887 Maya tested. 
When the incidence of the blood group antigens and calculated gene 


| 


irequencies observed in the four isolated Lacandén populations were compared 


each other, it was found that significant differences exist between them, 


particularly in the MNSs, Rh-Hr, and Diego (Di*) blood group systems. These 


ces are shown on appropriate tables and discussed. 
lt is assumed that these differences represent fluctuations of gene fre- 


juencies (random genetic drift) in small populations reduced in size through 


and disease, creating the necessity, particularly in the small San 
\in population, for endogamous matings, inbreeding, and incest. 
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MALCOLM JENNINGS ROGERS 
1890-1960 


\ \LCOLM JENNINGS ROGERS passed away in San Diego, September 
4 14, 1960, victim of a traffic accident, taking with him a vast and irre- 
placeable knowledge of Southwestern archeology. 
rhe son and grandson of inventors, Mr. Rogers’ early training as a mining 
geologist disciplined his lifelong work in archeology. Coming to the San Diego 
rea in 1919, he soon began an archeological survey which extended through- 
it the southwest deserts and the Southern California coastal region. This 
pioneering study in territory untouched by erosion or collectors required the 
tient tracing of hundreds of miles of Indian trails and the recording of 
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thousands of sites, as well as the extensive examination of pertinent geological. 
physiographical, and climatological data; to this task he brought a unique 
combination of physical stamina, endurance, dogged persistence and an intel. 
lectual curiosity which searched out and followed every aspect of the problems 


at hand. 

Becoming Director of the San Diego Museum of Man in 1928, Mr. Rogers 
continued his research until his retirement in 1945. During this time he ex- 
cavated on San Nicolas Island, worked out the sequence of cultures along the 
mainland coast and in the deserts, from the earliest remains to the coming of 
the White man, and made an exhaustive study of Yuman ethnology and the 
development of Yuman ceramic types. These studies were characterized by a 
passion for simplicity and an emphasis upon broad patterns, supported by an 
intuitive genius for arriving at the heart of a problem. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Rogers, a perfectionist, transferred little of his knowledge from his notebooks 
to the published page, his major report being ‘‘Early Lithic Industries of the 
Lower Basin of the Colorado River and Adjacent Desert Areas,”’ published as 
San Diego Museum Paper Number 3, 1939. A complete bibliography of his 
writings has been published in American Antiquily (26:534). 

Mr. Rogers’ retirement in 1945 was primarily from museum work; he, how- 
ever, dividing his time between Hipass, California, and Scottsdale, Arizona, 
continued his studies and field trips, further correlating data and formulating 
his theories of the development of the prehistoric cultures in the Southwest. In 
1958 he conducted field work around Tucson, Arizona, and published the re- 
sults; he then returned to the Museum of Man to begin the task of reporting 
for publication the mass of information contained in his notebooks. At the time 
of his death, his report on the San Dieguito Complex, the earliest in the desert 
area, was completed in first draft, and will be brought to publication by his co- 
workers. His vast store of knowledge of the succeeding Amargosa Complex, 
Yuman ceramics and ethnology, the La Jolla culture of the coast, and the 
archeology of San Nicolas Island can be recovered only in part, from his notes, 
and never again from the field. 

The loss of Mr. Rogers is, therefore, not only felt deeply by his friends, but 
also leaves an irreparable gap in archeological knowledge of the Southwest. 


D. HAYDEN 


Tucson, Arizona 
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Brief Communications 


A Note ON THE HiIjADAs OF GUJARAT 


I have read the recent discussion of the Hijadis by Dr. Carstairs (1960) 
nd Professor Opler (1959; 1960) with great interest, because the Hijadas are 
iso found in Gujarat where I have done fieldwork. I contribute this note with a 
view to throwing some light on this community in yet another part of India. 

re are brief notes on the Hijadas of Gujarat in the Bombay Gasetleer, by 
ih Lutfullah Faridi (1899), a Gujarati Muslim scholar, in the volume 
slim population, and by Bhimbhai Kirparam (1901), a Gujarati Hindu 
, in the volume on Hindu population. They seem to have noted down 
er they themselves knew as natives of Gujarat and whatever informa- 
y could gather from others. There is also a long paper, ‘Eunuchs, 
is and Hijadas,” by Sumant Mehta (1947), a Gujarati doctor, social 
r, and scholar. He has drawn upon the Bombay Gazetleer and added his 
formation. Besides, he has traced analogous institutions in other parts 
and also in other parts of the world in modern as well as ancient times. 
known the Hijadas both as a fieldworker and as a native of Gujarat. 
Gujarat the Hijadas are also called Pavaiyis and Fatadas. Grammati- 
| the three words have masculine gender. There is a widespread belief in 
t that a Hijada is a man who is born impotent and has had his genitals 
off. If we ask the Hijadas they also tell the same thing. Bhimbhai, Faridi, 
nd Mehta regard the Hijadas essentially as emasculated or castrated men, 
the latter two also mention the ‘fake’? nonemasculated Hijadas 
1899: 21-22; Mehta 1947:34, 40-42). They describe the ritual of emas- 
in considerable detail, although the latter two also mention that the 
performed secretly (Bhimbhai 1901:506-507; Faridi 1899:21; Mehta 
30-34). A member of the village in central Gujarat in which I did field- 
ho was known to be a friend of the Hijadas, provided me with a similar 
tion of the ritual. I have, however, not observed the ritual myself. 
, furthermore, mentions that medical doctors do not have any informa- 
uit the Hijadas because they have never come across a Hijada patient 


is, on the one hand, there is a strong belief that the Hijadas are men 
their genitals cut off, and on the other hand we do not have a proof 
belief is based on facts. It is likely that the belief is a myth. In that 
problem is to find out the social functions of the myth. It is also 
that there is an element of truth in the belief. In that case, the prob- 
to find out the interrelations between the emasculated and the non- 
ited Hijadas, and the differences in their relations with people. In the 
g account, I will ignore the sexual characteristics of the Hijadas and 
with the social and cultural matrix in which the Hijadas are involved. 
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Bhimbhai, Faridi, and Mehta mention, and I am told by several people. 


that there are Hindu as well as Muslin Hijadas. The notes in the Bomba, 
Gazelleer are given in the volume on Hindus as well as in the volume on 
Muslims. However, neither the Bombay Gazetteer nor Sumant Mehta distip- 
guish clearly between the Hindu and the Muslim Hijadas. Their descriptions 
show that the Muslim Hijadads share many characteristics with the Hindy 
Hijadas, like many partly Hindu, partly Muslim groups in Gujarat. Opler 
(1960:506) also mentions the distinction between Hindu and Muslim Hijadis, 
I do not have much information about the Muslim Hijadas, and will confine 
myself to the Hindus. 

A Hijada is a man but behaves in many ways like a woman—a case of re- 
versal of social roles of man and woman. He wears the usual dress of Gujarati 
women, imitates their gait, speech, gestures, and manners, and adopts a 
woman’s name, such as Lalita, Narmada, or Kamala. The imitation of women’s 
attire that he makes is never perfect, however. It does not hide the masculine 
features of his limbs. In central Gujarat, a suffix kumvar, signifying a man’s 
name (kumvar=prince), is added to his womanly name. He usually gets his 
name tatooed on his arm, smokes bidi or hookah unlike most Hindu women, 
and frequently claps his hands in a way which is peculiar to the Hijadas. 

The Hijadas are intimately associated with the cult of the md/d or mother- 
goddess in Gujarat. They are devotees of Bahuchara mata and consider them- 
selves to be her creatures and servants. Faridi (p. 21) and Mehta (pp. 4, 14 
note that the Muslim Hijadas also worship Bahuchara. She is one of the most 
popular matas in Gujarat. Her shrines are found in all towns and many villages, 
and the principal shrine is near a village between Patan and Viramgam in 
north Gujarat. The popular image of Bahuchara is that of a goddess riding a 
cock. Some devotees, however, worship her also in the form of a yanira, a 
conventional symbol for vulva, and this is believed to be the original form of 
worship (cf. Elliot 1883:610). I am not sure whether the Hijadas worship her 
in this form. However, I suspect a relation between the belief in the removal of 
their genitals and this particular form of worshipping Bahuchara: the belief 
would show complete identification of the Hijada with the object of worship. 

The Hijadas live mostly in towns, in groups called akhddds (lit., gymnasium, 
monastery), on their own streets, also called akhddds. The larger akhadas are 
located in large towns, such as Ahmedabad, Baroda, Petlad, Rajkot, and Jam- 
nagar, and also near the principal shrine of Bahuchara in north Gujarat. The 
members of an akhada form a corporate unit with its own property and income 
and expenditure. It has a panchdyat (council) and a head called ndyak. Each 
akhada has a definite jurisdiction, i.e., a definite number of villages and towns 
where its members can beg alms and collect dues (ddpu). Opler (1960:507 
refers to similar territorial grouping among the Hijadas in the Allahabad area, 
and one may infer its existence in Mewar from Carstairs’s remark (1957:60), 
“Each had a territory in which he was known, and would appear at weddings 
in that area, either alone or with another of his kind, in order to claim the 
alms due to him.” Incidentally, Mewar is a region adjoining Gujarat and has 
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, number of social and cultural similarities with it. The head of an akhada in 
entral Gujarat told me that there is a network of relations among the akhadas 
in Gujarat, and between them and the akhadas in Delhi, Rajasthan, and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

The Hijadas in Gujarat, as in the Allahabad region (Opler 1960: 506-7) 
ind Mewar (Carstairs 1957:60), go to demand gifts at wedding ceremonies 
performed among almost all the non-Untouchable castes except the Brahmans, 
in villages as well as towns. At each wedding they receive one half rupee and 
three paise as their traditional due. In many villages, if the Hijadas do not go 
io a wedding, people themselves send the Hijadas’ due to their akhada. One 
half rupee and three paise is a fixed due; no Hijada would demand more nor 
accept less. This amount is so much identified with the Hijadas that when an 
ordinary man behaves like a woman he is taunted with the phrase adadho ne 
ako (adadho= half rupee, tako=three paise). 

The Hijadas in Gujarat, as in the Allahabad region and Mewar, also go to 
collect gifts from a man in whose family a first son is born. A band of musicians 
called Kamaliyaés accompany them. The Hijadas dance and sing garbds in 
front of the man’s home. Traditionally the garbas are religious songs in praise 


{ matads, and are sung by a party of women going round and round, dancing 
vith regular steps, and clapping hands in a rhythm. The Hijadas dance in the 
same way as women. During one or two dances, a Hijada, usually the head of 
the group, places a pillow or a pad near his stomach and acts the part of a 
woman in pregnancy, in childbirth, and in nursing, successively. (Such a dance 
is also reported by Opler, 1960:506.) Other Hijadés join him in singing 
lullabies. Certain lullabies are sung only by the Hijadas. The leading Hijada 
then takes the first born son in his hands, fondles him, and goes round dancing 
with other Hijadas. In the end, all the Hijadas invoke Bahuchara to confer 
blessings on the child and the family. They then demand a gift in cash from 
the child’s father, and a sdri from the mother. In addition they demand a fixed 
lue of four annas for a cocoanut to be offered to Bahuchara and a due of 
grains called akhiyadnun. They also give blessings to sons born after a first 
‘on and receive small gifts. They receive grains as alms from peasants and 
irtisans, even though a son may not have been born in their family. The 
Hijadas also go on a begging tour, usually in towns, during important festivals 
such as Diwali, Holi, and Navaratri. They perform dances at fairs and receive 
gifts from spectators (cf. Opler 1960:506). Faridi notes that the Hijadas hold 
inds granted them in the past by native chiefs, village communities, and pri- 
vate persons (p. 22). In central Gujarat, when the Hijadas go to a village they 
encamp in the Potters’ street. The Potters provide accommodation as well as 
pots to keep water and cook food, the Carpenters provide firewood, and the 
Untouchables carry the belongings of the Hijadas from village to village or to 
their akhada in the town. 

[ have not yet observed anybody refusing to give a gift to the Hijadas. 
(hey are considered to be the medium of the matas, and annoying the Hijadas 
‘considered as equivalent to annoying the matas. I am frequently told, and 
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both Faridi (p. 22) and Mehta (pp. 56-57) note, that if anybody refuses to 
give a gift the Hijadis become extremely importunate. They may make jp. 
decent clamors and gestures and many even make abusive remarks. The 
Hijadas are looked upon as sacred and their curse is very much feared. People, 
particularly young boys, make fun of the Hijadas but do not generally go to 
the extent of annoying them. Occasionally the Hijadas are addressed as mash 
(mother’s sister), a kinship term indicating affectionate relationship. 

The Kamiliyds mentioned earlier are not only musicians but also priests 
of the Hijadas. They are a caste composed of both men and women, marrying 
and begetting children. They are paid by the Hijadas for their services. There 
is a proverb in Gujarati, ‘“‘Hijaddno mal Kamdliyo khay,” which means the 
Kamiliya gets his livelihood from what the Hijada earns. 

After deducting the joint expenses of the akhada, the Hijadas distribute 
their earnings among themselves. The head of the akhada gets the largest 
share. In addition to his share from joint earnings, a Hijada may have his 
personal income. It is common to find him earning money by doing work which 
is usually done by women, such as cleaning, grinding and pounding grains, 
fetching water from a well, sweeping a house, washing clothes, and cleaning 
utensils. Some Hijadas acquire considerable wealth by adding personal incom 
to their share in the joint income of the akhada. 

There is fictional kinship among the Hijadas. When a man wants to be 
admitted into the community he requests a Hijada to be his guru (teacher 
The guru is regarded as the ‘‘mother” and the initiate becomes his “daughter.” 
Every Hijada uses his ‘‘mother’s” name along with his own name. It is common 
to find the two names tatooed on his arm. By fictional kinship every Hijada 
has bahen (sister), mdshi (mother’s sister), and mashidi bahen (parallel cousin). 
I am informed that if the ‘‘mother”’ is rich enough he celebrates a mock wed- 
ding of his “‘daughter.”” A Hijada of some other akhada becomes the bride- 
groom. A feast is given to the Hijadas attending the wedding. The latter give 
gifts to the host according to their fictional kinship relationship. A Hijada 
raises his status in the community by celebrating such a wedding. 

The Hijadas associate themselves with Bhisma and Arjuna, two well- 
known characters of the Mahabharata, who they believe, were Hijadas. The 

lijadas observe Hindu festivals. They also spend money on charity, such as 

maintaining a water-hut (parab) for travellers on highways. Some Hijadas go 
on pilgrimage to places of all-India importance, such as Kashi, Mathura, 
and Allahabad. I met a Hijada who had been on such a pilgrimage. He had 
‘Ram Ram” tatooed on his right arm. He said that he had taken a vow after 
his pilgrimage neither to drink liquor nor to eat mahuwa (Bassia latifolia 
flowers from which liquor is made. When he was in Allahabad he had taken a 
vow not to use twigs of the banyan tree as tooth brush. 

When we ask a Hijada or an ordinary man in Gujarat ‘‘Why does a man 
become a Hijada?” the usual reply is “One does not become a Hijada by one’s 
own will; it is only by the command of the mata that one becomes a Hijada.” 
The same idea is found in a myth about the origin of the Hijadas (see Bhimbhat 
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1001:506). It is said that one receives the mata’s command either in dreams 


or whe I 


one sits in meditation before her image. 


It is very difficult to find out what kind of men receive such commands and 
become Hijadas. There was one case of a man becoming a Hijada in the village 
of my fieldwork a few years before I went to the village. I also found the 
villagers aware of a few cases in other villages. They told me that only im- 
ootent men become Hijadas. An impotent man would not be able to have a 
-hild, let alone a son, and this is believed to be a great misfortune for a Hindu. 
Some impotent men are hermaphrodites. Their gait and voice may be like that 


bjec 


{ women, and they may not grow a mustache or beard. Such men are an 
of derisive jokes. They lead a very “miserable” life. They keep a num- 


ber of vows and go through all sorts of rites in mata shrines in order to become 
potent. Bhimbhai (p. 507) and Mehta (p. 29) have also noted the existence of a 
belief that if an impotent man does not become a Hijada he will be born im- 
potent in the next life. A command from the mata to become a Hijada seems 
‘o be a culmination of this process. On the other hand, the Hijadas are always 
ooking for recruits and trying to make contacts with impotent men. 


Me 
Hijad 
Hijadas 


ta mentions a few other conditions under which a man becomes a 
, such as, a woman may offer her child to propitiate the mata, a de- 
iy feel an overpowering desire to merge himself into the mata, or the 
may kidnap a stray poor child or a mentally backward child (pp. 


6-29, 34-40). 

Besides the Hijadas who are members of akhadas, there are Hijadaés who 
ve separately by themselves. Most of them are found living in towns where 
there are no akhadas, and a few are found in large villages. Most of such 


Hijadas 


They 


ily 


are excommunicated from akhadas for nonobservance of rules. They 
isually receive gifts and dues, although they occasionally receive alms. 
rn their livelihood as household servants and laborers. It is mostly 
these Hijadas who are reputed to practice passive homosexuality. On the basis 
evidence I may conjecture that one of the two Hijadis mentioned by 
irs was a member of an akhada, the one “who visited Deoli periodically, 
spending most of his time wandering from one village to another in the country- 
(1957:60). The other Hijada, who lived in Deoli, seems to be of the re- 
homosexual type I have described in this paragraph. (Deoli with a 
ion of 2,417 is a large village.) Carstairs is wrong in considering all the 
s as homosexual, but there seems to be some truth in his information 
t the homosexuality of the Deoli Hijada. Faridi (p. 21) and Mehta (pp. 
also note that some Hijadas practice “sodomy.” This, however, is not 
itionalized homosexuality. 
Hijadas are a group of individuals whose way of life is in certain, 
not all, respects radically different from that of most people in Hindu 
They belong neither to the category of man nor to that of woman. 
t, or are believed to act, in certain ways in which most people do not 
are therefore believed to possess superhuman or divine powers. To be 
here means to be socially powerful. At the same time, the ab- 
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normality of the Hijadas is a part of the religion of the people. The idea oj 
identifying oneself with one’s object of worship in every possible way is com. 
mon in several Hindu sects, and the phenomenon of the Hijad4s is an extreme 
working out of this idea present in the cult of the mata. In this respect, the 
Hijadas have much in common with the aghori, the hatha-yogi, the sddhu, and 
the sanydsi. Existence of such individuals in society supports the ideas and 
beliefs of other people in society. 

Furthermore, the fact or the myth of emasculation and its association with 


superhuman or magical power are part of a single complex of symbols, namely 


that of bodily mutilations. This is also suggested by Sumant Mehta: “A 
mother whose sons have died during childhood, in order to humble herself and 
humble the child and thus to propitiate the evil eye of a mdid, bore the nasal 
cartilage of the child and put a ring in it, as is done with the bullocks. This is a 
milder form of mutilation than the emasculation but the idea is behind them both 
Thousands of boys have their nostrils bored in order to cheat the goddess into 
a belief that they are girls. Similarly millions of them have even today their 
hair kept long, tied in a knot, the hair being cut in the presence of the mati 
(p. 24, italics mine). This is also one of the 


with due ceremonies of propitiation’ 
main points made by Dr. Leach in his essay ‘‘Magical Hair’’ (1958). 
A. M. SHAH 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 
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FURTHER COMPARATIVE NOTES ON THE HIJARA OF INDIA 


| am pleased that my exchange with Dr. Carstairs and my short account of 
the hijaras whom I observed and interviewed in Uttar Pradesh has stimulated 


Dr. Shah to summarize the literature about the hijaras (hijadis) of Gujarat 
nd the fieldwork he has done among them. Dr. Shah’s account supports and 
ata good many places adds detail to the points I tried to make: that there are 
both Muslim and Hindu hijaras; that they are not despised and reviled homo- 


xuals but persons with an accepted place in the ritual life; that they do not 
represent perversion but rather a physical defect, natural or acquired (her- 
maphroditism, impotence, eunuchy), which impairs the sexual functions; and 
that they live and work in groups rather than in solitude. I call attention to 
Dr. Shah’s indication that the only hijaris who are suspected of prostitution 
ue those who have been outcasted from their group and so have been excluded 
from their normal means of supporting themselves by dancing at rituals. 

Iam less impressed than Dr. Shah by the suggestion of Sumant Mehta that 
the piercing (for a nose ring) of the nasal cartilage of a little boy whose family 
has been unable to rear sons to maturity is a mild form of mutilation akin to 

ulation. It seems to me that the practice belongs to a different context. 
In families where it is feared that an angry goddess, the evil eye, or some 
malignant force may destroy an only son, the boy may temporarily be given a 
ieminine name, may be dressed like a girl, or may be fitted with a nose orna- 
ment. The intent of these actions is to deceive inimical forces and to preserve 
the male. Emasculation has just the opposite purpose: it makes retreat from a 
feminine role impossible. 
besides Dr. Shah are being helpful in bringing together what in- 
tion we have about the hijaras. Nahum and Frances Waxman, former 
| students now doing graduate work at Harvard University, have kindly 
| my attention to the article, ““Hijra,” by Rose (1911:331-33). Because 
vork is rare, I shall attempt a very brief summary of its main points. He 
‘plains how the hijaras of the Punjab “‘divided the Province into regular beats 
irom which dirt or dues are collected.’’ A household of hijaras who lived to- 
ther in the city of Panipat is described by Rose as representative of the 
in the Punjab. He translates the word “‘hijra”’ as “eunuch” on the basis 
belief, for which he admits no definite evidence exists, that a member 
rgoes castration at initiation. He tells us that the hijards say their initiates 
impotent before becoming members of the group, and he quotes them as 
tying, ‘We are broken vessels and fit for nothings; formerly we guarded the 
ems of kings—how could they admit us into the zandna if there was the 

t danger? We go into the houses of all, and never has a eunuch [hijara, 

| looked upon a woman with a bad eye: we are like bullocks.” 

hijards of Panipat, according to Rose, were Mohammedans and oc- 
substantial house, filled with furniture and equipment, in the Moham- 
juarter. Any Hindu who wished to join them had first to become a 
medan. About seven or eight of them were permanent residents of the 
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house but were joined by others on ceremonial or festive occasions. They 
dressed like women and used female relationship terms toward one another 
At a wedding or the birth of a son in a family of their “beat,” the hijaras 
of Panipat went to the family concerned, danced and sang, and received one 
and a quarter rupees (about $.25 at present exchange rates) or sometimes less, 
About recognized male prostitutes, of whom there were some in Panipat, th 
hijaras said. “They are prostitutes. If we acted like them, how could our 
jujmans [hereditary customers, M.E.O.] allow us to come near them? They 
have deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood: we are not such.” 

William Crooke has an article entitled ‘“‘Hijra”’ in his study of the castes 
and tribes of the area which is essentially modern Uttar Pradesh (1896: 495- 
97). He calls them the ‘‘class of eunuchs”’; but it is evident that he is using the 
term ‘‘eunuch” very broadly, for he almost immediately says: ‘‘Formerly when 
a deformed boy was born in a family the Hijras of the neighbourhood used to 


to say: “Hijiras [sic, M.E.O.] divide the country into beats for the purposes 
of begging, and none ventures to trespass in the beat of another. Most of them 
wear a sort of female dress, and, as nearly all of them are Muhammadans, they 
call themselves by Musalman names such as Bari Begam, Chhoti Begam, et 
[these are female names, M.E.O.]. They go about and attend marriage feasts 
and other ceremonies. They play on the drum (dhol) and cymbals (manjira).” 
Crooke tells us that according to the 1891 census there were 1,125 persons 
listed as hijards in the area about which he was writing. 

As a result of the contributions of persons like Dr. Shah and the recovery 
and comparison of scattered published materials, the historical, physiological, 
cultural, and religious ramifications of the hijaraé complex are beginning to 
emerge. A good deal remains to be learned; but now that interest has been 
aroused, a rapid accumulation of information can be expected. Still, enough 
has been discovered already to indicate that the institution is considerably 
more complicated than Dr. Carstairs imagined. 

Morris E. OPLER 
Cornell University 
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CONCERNING TAPAJO PoTTERY: IN REPLY TO A REVIEW 


ave read with interest Betty Meggers’ review (1960:1104—05) of my recent pub- 
n, The Archaeology of the Lower Tapajés Valley and, in reply, I should like to call 


n to certain of her statements and ideas with which I am not in agreement: 
\leggers states that examples of Tapajé pottery “are found in museums around 


wrid.”’ There are only two collections of any size in the United States and both are 
east. There is an important collection in Sweden which I studied, one in Germany 
| | have not seen, and a few scattered pieces in Italy, some of which I have seen. All 


portant collections are in Brazil. 
[his reviewer states that my book “says nothing about the size, location, geo- 
i! distribution or abundance of sites.”” The introductory material of the book 
| chapters on Geography, History, Tapajé Civilization, and Sites, including 
rras Pretas and Sambaguts. Five maps illustrate these chapters, two of these are 
ps sent to me by the late Curt Nimuendaji indicating the location of his 
s excavations on the Lower Tapajés and Lago Grande, as well as his archeo- 


gical explorations north of the Amazon. 
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Meggers refers to “all kinds of surface finish and decoration.”” Were this reviewer 

vith Tapajé pottery she would know that this people did not specialize in com- 

| surface techniques. Today, many fine pieces appear not even to have been 

; however, most of them probably were, and careful examination sometimes re- 

ew remaining traces. The genius of the Tapajé was for modeling in high relief. 

ter of surface detail was discussed on page 26. All decoration is recorded in the 
n of each specimen. 

\leggers states that “incision is as characteristic as modeling on Santarém pot- 

innot agree. While there is considerable incised decoration on necks and bases, 

s are always simple and the motifs employed are very few. In contrast, vari- 

ef designs is very great. Incised design is recorded wherever it appears. 

(he criticism is made that my approach to the study of Amazonian pottery has 
een from “the standpoint of art rather than science.”’ I consider stratigraphical 
tion to be of primary importance and, if one has it, it should be the fundamental 
r theories and classifications. I did not have it. However, given definite strati- 
| assignment, the first sub-division should be Wares. After Wares, the only 
\pproach to the study of ceramic creations is design. Only by design, and the 
ies employed in producing its variations, can cultural traditions be inferred and 


relations be suggested. 
(he reviewer complains that I have “concentrated on the more elaborate 
\gain, were she familiar with Tapajé collections, she would know that there 
tically no simply designed, purely utilitarian vessels in either museum or 
ollections. The one figured on Plate 3 is an exception. In any case, one can 
learn more concerning the cultural status of a people from its ceremonial 
curines, and representations of fauna, than from culinary receptacles. Series 
similar rim profiles of undecorated vessels may have some value for the rec- 
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ords of very simple cultures, but they never will solve any problem of cultural relation. 
ship or serve to identify any isolated pottery specimen. A considerable proportion of thy 
book is devoted to sherds, but the illustrative material was selected for its variety and 
cultural significance. 

7) Meggers states that a more appropriate title for the book would have been, 
“The Pottery of the Lower Tapajés Valley.” It seems such a title would hardly be de- 
scriptive of a report which includes illustrated sections discussing Stone Implements, 
Some Amulets, Stone Personal Ornaments, and Stone Idols. 

8) Ihave stated very clearly in my Summary that we do not know who the Tapajé 
were, or from whence they came, or how long they had been in the Tapajés Valley; also, 
that the Correlation Chart is intended to be suggestive, not conclusive. If the age of the 
Tapajé culture is not known, there is no reason for including in the study a dissertation 
on the archeology of the Mississippi Valley or on that of any other area indicated on th 
chart. 

HELEN C. PALMATARY 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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PEYOTE AND THE ARIZONA CourRT DECISION 

I would like to write supporting the view expressed by Oliver La Farge in 
\MERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (62:687-89). My support for the need to abandon the 
word “narcotic”? when referring to peyote is strengthened by the decision of the Honor- 
able Yale McFate of the Arizona Superior Court which he rendered July 26, 1960, anda 
copy of which I enclose. 

I was asked to serve as an expert witness in the case referred to and testified befor 
Judge McFate. In addition, Mr. Frank Takes Gun, President of the Native America! 
Church, the defendant, Mary Attakai, and Dr. Bernard E. Gorton also testified. The 
Court accepted as an exhibit the volume entitled The Peyote Religion, by J. Sydne) 


Slotkin, and also accepted as exhibits several photographs taken during a Peyote servict 
in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. The decision of Judge McFate is strong support for the 
need for a new word such as psychotropic, which was proposed by La Barre and recom- 


mended by Oliver La Farge. 
I am happy to be able to enclose a copy of the decision by Judge McFate and a copy 
of a letter from Dr. Gorton, a psychiatrist, supporting this point of view. 
OMER C, STEWART 
Institute of Behavioral Science 
University of Colorado 


I am writing with reference to the trial in Flagstaff, Arizona, in August 1960, o! 4 
member of the Native American Church (NAC), in which it was ruled that peyote was 
not a narcotic and that its use was legitimate within the framework of the Native 


American Church. 
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\s a neurologist and psychiatrist, with personal experience in the use of mescaline in 
yman subjects at the New York Psychiatric Institute, Department of Research 
Psychiatry (Paul Hoch, M.D., Director) in 1952 and 1953, it is my opinion that 
mescaline (which is the chief active constituent of peyote), while a hallucinogenic drug, 
; definitely not a narcotic, in the sense that it is a physically addicting drug, creating a 
physical dependency after prolonged use, as is the case with the opium alkaloids. In this 
regard, [am entirely in agreement with the views of J. Sidney Slotkin, contained in his 
book, The Peyote Religion, which was placed in evidence at the trial. 
Recent correspondence in your journal (62:684-89) concerning the question of 
hether or not peyote is an addicting drug reflects much of the confusion currently 
existing in this field. I am in agreement with Maurer’s views and definitely cannot go 
long with Barber’s attempt at defining narcotic as an agent which “‘can alter or distort 
the user’s perception of himself and the world.” If this definition were to be accepted, 
ethyl alcohol would then have to be defined as a narcotic and its use proscribed on that 
asis. From a medical and psychiatric standpoint, the decisive question is whether a 
lrug creates physical dependency, and only if this occurs is it to be regarded as a 
urcotic. I may add that Dr. Paul Hoch, who is one of the world’s leading authorities on 
sychopharmacology, definitely states that mescaline is not a narcotic. 
BERNARD E. Gorton, M.D. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


oURT DECISION REGARDING PEYOTE AND THE NATIVE AMERICAN CHURCH 


Copy of Transcript of Record, Superior Court, Coconino County, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, July 26, 1960, 3:00 p.m. 


DECISION OF THE HONORABLE YALE McFATE 
IN THE CASE OF THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA vs. MARY ATTAKAI 
No. 4098 


Court: Well, Gentlemen, I have finally formulated my opinion with respect to 


defendant admits the possession of peyote, as charged in the complaint, and she 
fore guilty of the crime of illegal possession of peyote unless the statute under 
s charged is unconstitutional. Counsel for defendant strongly urges that it is 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution and of 
II, Sections 4, 8, 12 and 13 of the Arizona Constitution. 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution prohibits any state 
nacting any law which abridges the privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
ted States. Nor shall any state deprive any person of liberty without due 
| law, or deny to any person the equal protection of the laws. The Arizona 
tution, Article II, Sections 4, 8, 12 and 13 covers substantially the same subject 
ras the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution. Freedom of re- 
orship is guaranteed by these fundamental constitutional provisions. 
State of Arizona, under the police power, may regulate or prohibit the use or 
n of substances, even though used in religious rites, if reasonably necessary to 
‘ public health or safety. Liberty of conscience secured by the provisions of 
titutions may not be construed to excuse acts of licentiousness or to justify 
nconsistent with the peace and safety of the public. 
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The precise question before this court, therefore, is this: Is this statute prohibiting 
possession of peyote reasonably necessary to protect the public health? 

The measure of reasonableness is: What, under all the circumstances, is fairly 
appropriate in order to accomplish the purpose of protecting the public health, and not 
necessarily what is best for that purpose. 

The evidence in this case establishes that peyote is a small cactus which grows along 
the banks of the Rio Grande. When taken internally it produces—especially when the 
eyes are closed—extraordinary physiological and psychological effects such as bright 
colors and so-called visions, as though one were witnessing an actual scene; yet, whi 
these effects are being produced, the subject is completely aware of his actual environ- 
ment and in possession of all his mental faculties. And there are no harmiul after- 


effects from the use of peyote. 
Peyote is not a narcotic. It is not habit-forming. It is actually unpleasant to take, 


having a very bitter taste. 

There is no significant use of peyote by persons other than Indians who practice 
peyotism in connection with their religion. There are about 225,000 members of th 
organized church, known as the Native American Church, which adheres to this prac- 
tice. The peyote rite is one of prayer and quiet contemplation. The doctrine consists o/ 
belief in God, brotherly love, care of family and other worthy beliefs. The use and sig- 
nificance of peyote within the religious framework is complex. It is conceived of as a 
sacrament, a means of communion with the Spirit of the Almighty—and as an object oi 
worship, itself, as having been provided for the Indian by the Almighty. 

The Indians use peyote primarily in connection with their religious ritual. Whe 
thus consumed, it causes the worshiper to experience a vivid revelation in which he sees 
or hears the spirit of a departed loved one, or experiences other religious phenomenon; 
or he may be shown the way to solve some daily prublem, or reproved for some evi 
thought or deed. Through the use of peyote, the Indian acquires increased powers 0 
concentration and introspection, and experiences deep religious emotion. There is 
nothing debasing or morally reprehensible about the peyote ritual. 

The use of peyote is essential to the existence of the peyote religion. Without it, th 
practice of the religion would be effectively prevented. 

From the foregoing, it follows: 

First, the only significant use made of peyote is in connection with Indian rites ol 4 
bona fide religious nature, or for medicinal purposes. 

Second, there are no harmful after-effects from the use of peyote. 

Third, it is not a narcotic, nor is it habit-forming. 

Fourth, the practical effect of the statute outlawing its use is to prevent worship by 
members of the Native American Church, who believe the peyote plant to be of divine 
origin and to bear a similar relation to the Indians—most of whom cannot read—as 
does the Holy Bible to the white man. 

The manner in which peyote is used by the Indian worshipper is not inconsistent 
with the public health, morals, or welfare. Its use, in the manner disclosed by the evi 
dence in this case, is in fact entirely consistent with the good morals, health an¢ 
spiritual elevation of some 225,000 Indians. 

It is significant that many states which formerly outlawed the use of peyote havé 
abolished or amended their laws to permit its use for religious purposes. It is also sig 
nificant that the Federal Government has in no wise prevented the use of peyote by In- 
dians or others. 

Under these circumstances, the court finds that the statute is unconstitutional as 
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applied to the acts of this defendant in the conduct and practice of her religious beliefs. 
[here will therefore be an order dismissing this complaint and— 
lady is on bond, is she? 
Ey: Yes, sir. 
Court: All right. 
<onerating the bond and releasing the defendant. 
Mr. Evy: Thank you. 
Tur Court: Court is adjourned. 


\pril 25, 1961, the Supreme Court of Arizona dismissed the appeal of the above case. 
Tue Totem PoLes at KAKE, ALASKA: A CORRECTION 


of our leading Indians from southeastern Alaska has called our attention to a 

ent from Philip Drucker in a book prepared by him and published by the Smith- 

ian Institution (1958). In his descriptive and historical material relating to totem 

t Kake, the following is quoted from him: “It was at the behest of the Presby- 

Missionary at Kake that the village cut down its row of Totem poles.” This 

nt was referred to the Rev. George J. Beck, who was the Missionary of the 

terian Church in the village of Kake at the time this happened. Mr. Beck has 
and we quote from his letter: 

uu know, I was the Missionary at Kake at the time and while I protested many times 

his statement is untrue, I will do so again. I had nothing to do with the destruction of the 

em poles. The Indian Doctor at Kake stirred up the people to the point that this drastic 

vas taken. These were burial poles, and the ashes of the sponsors of the poles were in 

les. The Indian Doctor told them that unless the poles were destroyed, evil spirits would bring 


ness and de ath to the village. I awoke one morning to find that the poles had been cut down 
They even mixed gun powder with the ashes of the departed and blew up the 


ne 


it yn. 


tly, this information was called to the attention of the Smithsonian Institu- 
Washington, D.C. A letter has been received from Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
r of the Bureau of American Ethnology, in which he states it is almost impos- 
sibl get this correction to all those who hold copies of the book by Dr. Drucker. 
He has suggested that I bring this to your attention as the Editor of the AMERICAN 
\NTHROPOLOGIST and request that it be printed in your journal. 
My informant from Alaska also states: “There are many more serious errors in the 
ok. It is too bad that this man who certainly understands what a scientific record is, 
uld have deviated from that standard and then published as true things that were 
’ I have been associated with the native people of southeastern Alaska for 
out 18 years and know how difficult it is to get accurate statements regarding such 
) that it is easy for me to say that we can understand that Dr. Drucker could 
en given inaccurate information and may not have known that the statements 
he published were inaccurate. We do not intend to impugn his own integrity, 
have been urged to secure a public statement on this in the interest of truth in 
tion to a quotation from a Presbyterian Missionary. 
J. EARL JACKMAN 
Department of Work in Alaska 
Board of National Missions of he 
United Presbyterian Church 
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THE KAKE TOTEM POLES 

Sir: 

rhrough the courtesy of your office, I have received a copy of a letter containing a 
protest from the Rev. George J. Beck in regard to a statement made in my report The 
Native Brotherhoods (Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 168) in which I wrote that 
“at [his] behest” the totem poles at Kake were cut down. If this statement does thy 
Rev. Beck an injustice, I regret it sincerely; I intended no criticism of him or of his 
work. I was simply reporting what I was told by a number of Kake people. The fact is 
that all those people equated three events: the cutting down of the totem poles, the 
building of the village sidewalk, and the securing of the ‘‘organized village”’ charter, 
as representing major steps in Kake’s progress and modernization, of which they were 
proud. They were none of them being critical or derogatory of Rev. Beck. It may well 
be that the Indians’ perspective on the episode has changed with time; Rev. Beck's 
remark that he has “‘protested many times that this story is untrue”’ indicates that th 
version came to have some currency, and that I was not the first to hear it. Had I 
had the benefit of the Rev. Beck’s clarification of the incident in time, I certainly would 
not have written what I did. As well, I should have done all I could to track down the 
fascinating lead: What motivations the Indian Doctor could have had in bringing 
about the destruction of the poles. If the Rev. Beck would give us more data on that 
personage it would be of great interest. 


In any case, if I made an er.oneous statement, it was because I was inadequately 
} 


yno 


informed, not because of any desire to criticize Rev. Beck or any other missionary 
labored in the area. If I unwittingly offended the Rev. Beck, my apologies. 
There may very well be other erroneous-statements, of the same order, in the 


report, deriving from informants’ reinterpretations of events of 40 or 50 years back 


The events themselves are facts; it is the factors producing them that are most subject 
to reframing. This should be clearly understood in any work of this kind, particularly 
where the issues concerned are still controversial. The problem of the field worker in 
dealing with this sort of material is to present the information given him as fully and 
fairly as he can, without giving unnecessary offence, and to expect the reader to recog- 
nize that what is being described is the inevitable force of change. My own view is 
that the cutting down of the totem poles was of minor consequence in the process 0! 
Kake’s development into a modern American community, like the closing of the village 
smithy in other American villages. No one in his right mind could want Kake or an) 
other Alaskan village to have remained frozen in time, as it was in 1867 or even in 191], 
until the present day. 

PHILIP DRUCKER 

Las Choapas, Veracruz 


Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND ETHNOLOGY 
Behavior: Its Elementary Forms. GEORGE CASPAR Homans. (Under the general 
editorship of RoBert K. Merton.) New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1961. x, 404 pp., 3 figures, index, 19 tables. $5.50. 
Reviewed by Epmunp Leacu, University of Cambridge 


[he social interactions of human beings influence the participants. These effects 
produce pleasing or displeasing affects. If A influences B, and B assists A, then A is 
‘leader’ and B is “‘follower,”’ but the nature of A’s leadership will depend upon the 
extent of B’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction. All of which may seem a roundabout way 
{stating the obvious. Yet this framework of simple propositions covers an area of dif- 
ficult and hotly disputed sociological theory. 

Durkheim’s Rules of Sociological Method specified that social facts and psycholog- 
ical facts should be treated as quite distinct and that the ‘“‘explanation”’ of social facts 

© sought in other social facts and not in the phenomena of individual human 
psychology. Professor Homans rejects this view and his book represents an attack on 
ose schools of anthropological and sociological thinking which still maintain a Durk- 
eimian position. For example, some social anthropologists have concentrated their 
le analytical attention upon institutionalized forms of behavior and the sets of 
rpersonal relationships through which such institutions are manifested. The out- 

} such analysis is the description of society as a “structure of jural relation- 

\uthority is represented as a matter of position rather than of giving satisfac- 
status rather than charisma. In general these scholars have been satisfied if 

ild distinguish the rules and the functional interconnections between the rules. 

ive not felt it useful to ask why the rules should be of one kind rather than 

r, but this is just what Professor Homans wants to know and he believes that he 

swer such “‘why”’ questions by carrying the analysis to the deeper, more psycho 

gical, level which he calls the ‘‘sub-institutional.’’ Fundamentally, all person to per 

lationships are “social exchanges” which yield “satisfactions” (positive or nega- 

tive) to the participants. If we assume that, universally, human beings will endeavor 

maximize their individual satisfactions, and if further we can discern the factors 

ch, in different situations, increase or lessen satisfaction, then we may be able to 

how individuals are likely to behave towards one another in simple unstruc- 

‘ured situations. Institutionalized behaviors, according to Professor Homans, are simply 

‘ubinstitutional behaviors which have become habitual because they are congenial. 

, the experimental study of subinstitutional behavior—that is, of situations in 

hich the “correct” behavior is mot specified in advance by cultural conventions—will 
est answers to “‘why” questions about institutionalized behavior. 

‘one, do not accept the argument, but it is presented with great vigor and 

and a lively sense of fun. Like the author’s earlier book, The Human Group, to 

the present volume is closely related, it is purposely designed to provoke as well 


form and, though I disagree, I say unhesitatingly: “This is a must; no one who 
sted in the basic theory of our discipline can afford to miss it.”’ 
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Professor Homans’ psychology has a distinctly Pavlovian flavor and early in his 
book, after discussing the behaviors of pigeons, he propounds four general propositions 
about the stimulus conditioning of human beings: 

1) If in the past the occurrence of a particular stimulus situation has been the occa. 
sion on which a man’s activity has been rewarded, then the more similar the presen: 
stimulus situation is to the past one, the more likely he is to emit the activity, or som 
similar activity now. 

2) The more often within a given period of time a man’s activity rewards the a 
tivity of another, the more often the other will emit the activity. 

3) The more valuable to a man a unit of the activity another gives him, the mor 
often he will emit activity rewarded by the activity of the other. 

4) The more often a man has in the recent past received a rewarding activity fron 
another, the less valuable any further unit of that activity becomes to him. 

In further development of these propositions Homans takes as his model the econo 
mist’s notion of free individuals who make choices between alternative means to alter- 
native ends in response to differentiated incentives. This model is the precise antithesis 
to Durkheim’s concept of an ordered society that imposes constraints upon its indi 
vidual members through the operation of jural rules. One may note, in passing, that the 
former viewpoint is just as appropriate to a New England aristocrat born into a fre: 
thinking tradition of private enterprise as is the latter to an Alsatian Jewish admirer 0 
Saint Simonian socialism and the Roman Catholic Church! It would be quite possible 
to argue that the antiauthoritarian manner of Professor Homans’ own writing is itsel! 
a sufficient demonstration that it is culture rather than self interest that determines 
what men do, 

A large part of the book is taken up with descriptive commentaries upon a series 
ingenious experiments by a variety of investigators which exemplify the themes o! 
Homans’ four basic propositions. The argument is designed to demonstrate that in 
ordinary life, where individuals are fulfilling roles in a status ordered society, the inter 
action of human beings is governed by the same kind of stimulus response cycle as ca! 
be shown to operate in artificial “unstructured” situations. The intended implicatio 
is that subinstitutional behavior—which Homans assumes to be the same for all mat 
kind—is everywhere basic to, and hence the cause of, institutionalized behavior, despit 
the enormous diversity of the latter. There seems to be a catch somewhere. It used to 
be said that Malinowski wrote as if the whole primitive world were inhabited by 
Trobriand Islanders; Professor Homans now wants us to believe that every South Sea 
Islander is a go-getting, freedom-loving, American. 

Homans is a sociologist and he is addressing himself primarily to fellow sociologists. 
References to the work of anthropologists are much less specific than was the case in 
The Human Group. However, since this journal is designed to be read by anthropolo 
gists and Homans is quite explicit in holding that his experiments with 20th century 
Americans have relevance for anthropological situations, it would seem appropriate 
that I give prominence to this somewhat marginal part of his total thesis. Let me be 
clear. The part of Homans’ argument which I shall now criticize appears only in his last 
chapter where, as he himself puts it, he is saying “all sorts of things he would think twice 
before saying in more sober moments.” 

As an exemplification of his claim that the institutions of culture must be “com 
patible with some fundamental repertory of human nature” Homans takes the theme 
of human grief. He argues as follows: “In every society some people, not all, must find 
it rewarding to make some kind of outcry when a beloved companion dies. If this were 
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not so, il this were not a common human trait, but simply something accepted as a con- 
vention by the members of particular societies, we should hardly find mourning at 
leath as widely distributed among mankind as in fact it is.’ Note the neat inversion of 
the facts. The truth is that “mourning” is a cultural universal, but that the expression 
i grief ‘“‘by making some kind of outcry”’ is very far from universal. It is true that in 
some societies formal wailing is considered appropriate behavior at certain stages of 
nourning ceremonial, but there are also societies in which formal laughter is considered 
appropriate behavior at certain stages of mourning ceremonial. Englishmen and Amer- 
icans display their state of mourning by wearing black; Chinese in a similar situation 
wear white. For the life of me I cannot see how any of these cultural phenomena can 
e “explained” by the existence of ‘common human traits” of a subinstitutional kind. 
\nd then there is the curious argument about matrilineal inheritance (p. 383). 
Homans asks us to consider, as a “thoroughly hypothetical case,” a matrilineal society 
in which the rule that a man’s goods are inherited by his sister’s son is associated with 
nother rule saying that a sister’s son should marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. 
\ccording to Homans, all that the anthropologist would have to say in this kind of sit- 
ation would be that “the society has taught a man he must love and care for his 
laughter, but this is no explanation and only another description of what happens. 
Again we have the right to ask why the society has taught the man that rather than 
something else.”” In this case Homans himself does not attempt to answer his “thor- 
oughly hypothetical’ question, which is understandable. I think I am right in saying 
that ethnography only records a single instance in which, in a matrilineal system, a 
man is required to marry his own mother’s brother’s daughter. The case is that of the 
eir to. a nokma among the matrilineal Garo. The “explanation” offered by the anthro- 
pologist is in fact strictly structural, wholly satisfactory, and has nothing whatever to 

lo with any requirement that a man “‘must love and care for his daughter!” 
So let me repeat. Anthropologists ought to read this book but when they do so 
they must remember that Professor Homans is not himself an anthropologist. He is 
contrary a highly voluble, 100 percent American. At one point we are told that 
n can talk and a pigeon cannot and though in return a man cannot peck and a 
can, we do not give it much credit for that.’”’ But the crux of this book is that 

ssor Homans can talk and talk and talk—and it’s worth listening. 


i! Structure in Southeast Asia. GEORGE PETER Murpock (Ed.) (Viking Fund Pub- 
cations in Anthropology No. 29.) Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. ix, 182 pp., 
bibliography, chapter notes, 8 figures, index, 3 maps. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Warp H. Goopenovucu, University of Pennsylvania 


Growing out of a symposium which Murdock convened at the Ninth Pacific Science 
Congress in 1957, this book presents important new developments in the typology and 
of kin groups. Nine ethnographic papers provide data on 13 separate social sys- 
tems, six systems being described in two papers on the Formosan aborigines. The 
papers and their authors are: “The Mnong Gar of Central Vietnam” (Georges Condo- 
minas), “The Sagada Igorots of Northern Luzon” (Fred Eggan), “The Eastern 
Subanun of Mindanao” (Charles O. Frake), ‘The Iban of Western Borneo” (J. D. Free- 
man), “The Javanese of South Central Java” (R. M. Koentjaraningrat), “The Sin- 
halese of the Dry Zone of Northern Ceylon” (E. R. Leach), “The Aboriginal Peoples 
i Formosa” (Toichi Mabuchi), “Supplementary Notes on the Formosan Aborigines” 
Wei Hwei-lin), “The Magpie Miao of Southern Szechuan” (Ruey Yih-fu). Although 
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each paper reflects the approach and interests of its author, none fails to provide infor. 
mation on family and descent group structure, principles of residence and inheritance. 
and kinship terminology. All of these papers are clearly written and analytically sophis. 
ticated. Quite apart from kin group theory, they make a major contribution to the 
ethnology of Southeast Asia. 

The ethnographic papers provide materials for Murdock’s opening essay, “Cog. 
natic Forms of Social Organization,” which gives considerable unity to the collection 
as a whole. Two of the 13 societies treated (the Bunun of Formosa and the Miao 
exhibit patrilineal and two (the Ami of Formosa and the Mnong Gar) matriliiea| 
descent groups. The remaining nine societies lack unilineal descent groups. Struc- 
turally they present some striking and noteworthy contrasts. Using them as his point 
of departure, Murdock resurveys a world-wide sample of what have been traditionally 
lumped together as bilateral societies. He sorts them into three distinct structural types, 
which represent a marked refinement of his twofold classification of nonunilinear so- 
cieties published only a year earlier (Murdock 1959). 

In the new typology, the “Bilateral” or “Eskimo” type of social structure is char- 
acterized by the prominence of small domestic units, absence of extended families, 
presence of bilateral kindreds, absence of ‘“‘ambilineal ramages’”’ (to be discussed ina 
moment), neolocal or ambilocal residence, marriage with first cousins often allowed, 
marriage with second cousins usually allowed, Eskimo cousin terminology, and lineal 
avuncular terminology. In the ‘‘Quasi-unilineal” or “Carib” type, small domestic units 
lack prominence and are grouped in extended families, bilateral kindreds and ambi- 
lineal ramages are both absent, residence is unilocal, marriage is allowed with first 
cross-cousins and with second cousins, cousin terminology is of the Iroquois type, and 
avuncular terminology is bifurcate merging. In the “‘Ambilineal”’ or ‘‘Polynesian” type, 
small domestic units lack prominence and are usually joined in extended families, bi 
lateral kindreds are occasionally and ambilineal ramages nearly always represented, 
residence is ambilocal, marriage with first and second cousins is normally forbidden, 
cousin terminology is of Hawaiian, and avuncular terminology of generation type. 

This classification reveals how much concepts and terminology have been changing 
since publication of Murdock’s Social Structure in 1949. His present paper will be 
widely referred to, and the concepts and terms he proposes are likely to be uncritically 
included in the next decade’s textbooks. For this reason, the remainder of this review 
will confine itself to a discussion of the conceptual issues which Murdock’s paper raises. 

For one thing, Murdock does not fully escape from the old grooves in which anthro- 
pological thinking has become professionally culture-bound about descent. Historically 
we have worked with the idea that kin group membership involved either a considera- 
tion of connection exclusively through one sex (patrilineal or matrilineal) or a consider- 
ation of connection through both sexes (bilateral). If a society’s kin groups were madi 
up of people who were predominantly connected through men, they were patrilineal, 
regardless of the cultural principles which produced this statistical pattern. If its kin 
groups were made up of people who were predominantly connected through women, 
they were by the same reasoning matrilineal. If the kin groups showed no statistical 
predominance of alignment through males or alignment through females, they were 
bilateral. Iam not talking here about the various ways anthropologists have sought to 
define principles of descent, but about the way in which they have actually tended to 
operate both as ethnographers and as comparativists. The polar distinction of unilinear 
vs. bilateral descent systems which results from this exclusive emphasis on the pres- 
ence or absence of a unisexual chain of connection between kinsmen is entirely inade 
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yate to deal with the great variety of principles by which people in different societies 


ctually determine membership in kin groups. 

As Davenport (1959) and I (1955) have both indicated, unilinear descent groups 
re only a special case of a type of group based on common descent from a real or imagi- 
sary ancestor, who remains the fixed point of reference down the generations through 
‘ime until such time as the group segments. Such groups, regardless of whether they 
re unilinear or not, are in marked contrast with kin groups which lack any such fixed 
incestral point of reference, but which consist of people who have someone as a common 
lative (though they may have no one as a common ancestor). These ego oriented or 
personal kin groups, to use Leach’s (1950) term, are not descent groups at all, unless, 
like Davenport (1959), we define descent so as to make it synonymous with consan- 
cuinity. Personal kin groups also vary greatly as to the principles by which member- 
ship in them is delimited. Indeed, it is evident from the work of Aberle (1953) and Adel- 

an (1954) that the Kalmuk have, among other kinds of kin group, a personal kindred 
which only those of ego’s relatives connected to him through males out so many de- 
srees of collaterality are members. This restriction gives all the members of ego’s per- 
nal kindred an ancestor in common, but he does not stay fixed across the generations 
i time and a man’s son’s kindred does not coincide with his own. Thus, the criteria by 
hich membership in personal kin groups can be limited may include a unisexual prin- 
ple similar to the one by which membership in ancestor based groups is made uni- 
al. But structurally the difference between ego-based and ancestor-based groups 
emains, the former Jaterally or radially and the latter lineally organized. From this 
point of view, the terms “‘patrilateral’” and “patrilineal” cease to be synonymous, the 

tuk group being a patrilateral kindred as distinct from a patrilineal lineage. 

In my own judgment, ancestor based or lineally organized groups are the only 
ies Which can be properly called descent groups. Personal kin groups, although con- 
inguineal, are not descent groups at all. With this in mind, I have used the term 
onunilinear’”’ (1955), as has Davenport (1959), to refer to the residual category of 
scent (ancestor-based) groups whose principles of descendant inclusion (and exclu- 

ire other than unilinear. Murdock dislikes this term and proposes to substitute 

rm “‘cognatic,” but he uses the latter as synonymous with the old-fashioned 

ral,’’ including in his cognatic societies those which lack descent groups of any 

In practice, he uses the term ‘‘ambilineal” as the synonym for our “‘nonunilinear,”’ 

thereby making a single organizational type out of a highly varied residual category. 

(his can only perpetuate under the guise of new labels the same old, inadequate con- 
ptual distinctions. 

What Iam suggesting, in effect, is that it is high time we buried once and for all the 
tion that unilinearity or its absence is the basic conceptual distinction by which to 

e kin group theory. It is an important distinction, to be sure, but a subsidiary 

e. It is high time, also, that we develop a typology that is completely free of statisti- 

d functional considerations, using only structural or formal ones, based on the 

ind principles by which people make membership decisions (as distinct from 

ds of alignments which tend to result from the making of these decisions under 
particular set of stable conditions). 

\pproached in this way, and following the distinction already made between an- 

r-based and ego-based consanguineal groups, the following observations may sug- 
st the direction in which I feel our thinking should go. 

Groups based on descent from a fixed ancestor may be unrestricted (including all 
scendants) or restricted (excluding some descendants). Restricted descent groups 
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may be mutually exclusive in membership or they may be overlapping, whereas unre- 
stricted descent groups are necessarily overlapping, the same person belonging to more 
than one at a time. Many of the possibilities here have already been reviewed by 
Davenport (1959). Rules of descent are the principles by which membership in descent 
groups is restricted to include only some of the ancestor’s descendants. The unilinear 
rule restricts membership to the children of existing members of one sex. It results in 
nonoverlapping descent groups, but other descent rules, such as membership with the 
group in whose associated locality one’s parents elected to reside, also result in groups 
which do not overlap. Personally, I find that unilinear and nonunilinear descent groups 
which permit active membership in only one at a time and are in this sense mutually 
exclusive have so many structural and functional possibilities in common as to make it 
convenient to lump them together as a single type. I would myself extend the terms 
lineage and sib to cover them all, unilinear or not. 

Certainly, this is preferable to Murdock’s use of the term “ramage.”’ He feels 
it is undesirable to extend the terminology for unilinear descent groups to the larger 
class of ancestor based groups of which they are but a special subtype. Rather than 
call them sibs and lineages, and wishing to avoid the confusion with ego-based groups 
which result from their being called ‘“‘kindreds,’’ Murdock ignores Davenport’s (1959) 
suggestion that they be called ‘‘septs” and, following a suggestion by Firth (1957), calls 
them “ramages” from a term which Firth (1936) originally coined to describe the 
agamous patrilinear descent groups of Tikopia. This is especially unfortunate, because 
Sahlins (1958) has recently generalized the use of Firth’s term to apply to descent 
groups which are linked together in a particular kind of hierarchical pattern, wide- 
spread in Polynesia, a pattern which, though Sahlins failed to recognize it, includes 
societies with nonunilinear as well as unilinear descent groups with equal ease. Sahlins’ 
use of the term conforms to the considerations which led Firth to coin it in the first 
place. To use it for nonlinear descent groups as the equivalent of “‘lineage’’ for unilinear 
groups must inevitably add to present confusion. 

Whether they are overlapping or not, membership in restricted descent groups may 
be an individual’s duty and his group’s or the larger society’s right; his membership, 
that is, may be ascribed, whether he likes it or not. Membership may, however, be the 
individual’s right, the group being duty-bound to include him at his demand. A person 
may have the privilege of choosing membership in several groups but the right to be a 
member of only one, or he may have the right or duty of membership in several at 
once. It is remarkable that membership principles in descent groups have rarely if 
ever, been described by ethnographers from the standpoint of what are the rights and 
duties involved and whether they lodge with the individual, the group, or the com- 
munity at large. Yet questions of right and duty are necessarily involved whenever 
we consider a society’s principles of organization. 

All kinds of restricted and unrestricted descent groups are structurally capable of seg- 
mentation, a process in which, for one segment at least, a different ancestor of genea- 
logically later time is selected as the new fixed point of reference. Conversely, whether 
they overlap or not, descent groups of all kinds can be grouped into larger units. 

The constituent members of descent groups may be individuals or groups, as in 
Truk, where matrilineal lineages are grouped into political entities on the basis of the 
father-child ties which link them, so that the larger body is viewed as containing a 
matrilineage at its head which “sired,” directly or indirectly, all the other constituent 
matrilineages and whose senior man is titular “father” of the whole (Goodenough 1951). 
Analysis of kin group structures which pays close attention to the nature of constitu- 
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ent units promises to be highly rewarding. Murdock’s (1949) approach to the “‘clan”’ 
and extended family as groups based on a residence principle (for one sex at least) as- 
sumes that individuals are the constituents. It is quite possible to have nonlocalized 
“clans” in Murdock’s sense, as when women surrender membership in their natal 
group and become members of their husband’s group even where residence is neolocal. 
Regardless of such variations, we are likely to be dealing with kin groups in which the 
immediate constituents are married couples plus their unmarried children (nuclear 
families) rather than individuals at all. 

Although kin groups whose constituents are nuclear families need not be local 
groups, they have obvious potentialities for localization which kin groups with indi- 
viduals as their immediate constituents lack. The bdilek or stem family described by 
Freeman for the Iban in the book here reviewed is a clear case of a local descent group 
of minimal size in which nuclear families rather than individuals are the units of mem- 
bership. The extended families of societies lacking sibs and lineages may in some cases 
turn out to be perfectly good local descent groups in which nuclear families are the 
relevant constituents. It would be interesting to see what some of the societies in Mur- 
dock’s “Quasi-patrilineal’”’ or ‘‘Carib”’ type of social system look like when the ques- 
tion of relevant constituents is taken seriously into account. Indeed, I expect that re- 
examination will reveal that many societies possess consanguineal groups, both ego 
and ancestor based, localized and not localized, in which nuclear families rather than 
individuals are the units of membership. Many societies, moreover, emphasize sibling 
solidarity so much as to make it appear that sibling clusters, rather than individuals, 
are often the immediate constituents of both ancestor-based and ego-based kin groups. 
lruk affords a probable example. I believe that differences in constituency will prove 
to be structurally and functionally so significant as to make distinctions of constitu- 
ency as important for kin group theory as is the distinction between lineal and lateral 
orientation. 

As for ego based or personal kin groups, anthropology has confined itself almost 
exclusively to the notion of bilateral symmetry. The simultaneous presence of descent 
‘roups in many societies has probably obscured recognition of personal kindreds even 
imong ethnographers who did not regard bilateral and unilinear modes of organization 
as mutually exclusive, because they were looking for symmetry and something com- 
pletely independent of the descent group structure. Obviously, wherever descent 
groups exist, the one (or more) to which a person belongs or to which he has a direct 
kinship connection (although he is not a member) are likely to be included in his per- 
sonal kindred en masse, along with the few odd grandparents, grandchildren, and first 
or second cousins who are not also members of these groups. Thus in Truk, the per- 
sonal kindred, which is terminologically distinguished from descent groups, consists of 
ego’s grandparents, grandchildren, the members of his matrilineage, the members of 
his father’s matrilineage, the children and grandchildren of men of his matrilineage, and 
the children and grandchildren of men of his father’s matrilineage (Goodenough 1951). 
Membership in this group is constant only for siblings. By every criterion but that of 
bilateral symmetry it resembles the kindred of our own society. It even functions in 
much the same way. 

Perhaps the most commonly used principle for restricting membership in ego-based 
kindreds is to specify a limiting degree of collateral relationship beyond which a person 
s not included. The criteria used, however, may be relative rather than absolute, as 
among the Lakalai of New Britain (Chowning 1958), where the circle of close kin com- 
prising one’s immediate kindred may include quite remote relatives as close “brothers” 
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if there happen to be no closer ones in between. In Lakalai, also, degree of collateral 
kinship may be superseded by the nature of the financial relations between one’s par- 
ents. Here, too, residential factors enter in, all of one’s hamlet mates being automat- 
ically included within one’s personal kindred, just as the members of one’s father’s 
matrilineage were automatically included in Truk. Thus, membership in personal 
kindreds may be bounded by degree of relationship, by common membership in or 
connection with descent and residential groups, or by other restricting factors such as 
the nature of the links in the relationship, as with the extreme case of the Kalmuk 
kindred referred to earlier. Regardless of these variations, however, personal kindreds 
form a structural type so different from any kind of nonunilinear descent group that 
their inclusion with the latter under the heading of ‘‘cognatic”’ forms of organization is 
most unfortunate. 

The many considerations suggested here still leave untouched the whole problem 
of local groups which also have the characteristics of kin groups, except as brief men- 
tion was made of the “clan” and extended family in relation to the problem of im- 
mediate constituents. There are many examples in the ethnographic literature which 
make it obvious that local groups may be structured as kin groups in either ancestor- 
oriented or ego-oriented terms. The Polynesians, Bedouin Arabs, and Nuer provide 
well known examples of the former. The latter have received much less attention, but 
the Lapp bands, the subcastes of India and Ceylon, the Lakalai hamlet, and the 
\ustralian aboriginal “tribes” are groups in which kin connection of some kind with 
an existing member is itself a criterion of membership, and this kin connection, once 
established, relates the individual in kinship terms to every other member of the local 
group. In this way the entire group may become a part of each member’s extended 
personal kindred, the extended kindred of each being congruent with that of every 
other. A local group thus organized on lateral rather than lineal lines may be subdi- 
vided into ancestor based descent groups. Its division into descent groups does not al- 
ter its character as a solidary social unit in which everybody is a member of every- 
body else’s kindred, immediate kindred in the case of a Nakanai hamlet or extended 
kindred in the case of an Australian “tribe.” 

Recognition of local groups organized as laterally rather than lineally oriented kin 
groups gives new substance to what Murdock (1949) called a “‘deme.”’ As he saw it, a 
large, ego-centered kin group in which genealogical connections could not actually be 
traced could come into being only under conditions of local endogamy where in time 
the feeling would grow that everyone was related to everyone else. The Indian local 
subcastes are endogamous, to be sure, but the Lakalai hamlets and Lapp bands are not. 
Indeed, what Murdock described as a “‘deme”’ was a community in which in time every- 
one had become equally a member of everyone else’s unrestricted descent group to form 
a single descent group in which the community’s founding fathers were in the position 
f common ancestor collectively. A Kentucky mountain community (Kutsche 1961) 


Ol 
fits this description. New residents, even those with lateral consanguineal ties to bona 
fide members of the community, were treated as outsiders all their lives. Their mar 
riage or children’s marriage to a member of the community, however, made their chil- 
dren or grandchildren members, because these could trace lineal descent from a former 
member and so on back. A lineally organized local group such as this must be largely 
endogamous to retain its organization as a bundle of unrestricted descent groups which 


have fused into one. But laterally organized local groups need not be endogamous. So 
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it appears that Murdock’s “deme,” defined as an extended kindred was actually con- 
ceived as a special type of lineally organized local group. Much more thought must be 
given to local groups as kin groups before we can be sure that we have boxed the ways 
in which they may employ kinship as a membership principle. 

The foregoing discussion should indicate the many considerations which keep 
Murdock’s paper from being a definitive statement of consanguineal groups. Yet the 
book as a whole takes an important step in the direction in which kin group theory 
must go. Valuable examples of modes of organization of which anthropologists had no 
clear conception two decades ago are presented, and the workmanlike manner in 
which Murdock has sought to recast his thinking in the light of these and other ex- 
amples has helped to highlight the problems which remain. Problems of terminology 
aside, his classification of types of social structure is the most sophisticated that has 
been made to date. Although we have not reached our destination, we are getting a 
clearer idea of what its terrain will look like when we get there. 
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Human Organization Research: Field Relations and Techniques. RicHARD N. ADAMS and 
Jack J. Preiss (Eds.) (Published for the Society for Applied Anthropology.) 
Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1960. xviii, 456 pp., bibliographies, 
figures, tables. $6.95. 

Reviewed by JosEPH B. CASAGRANDE, University of Illinois 


As the editors of this volume point out, social scientists have in recent decades be- 
come increasingly preoccupied with methodological issues. Much of this concern has 
been with refinements in research operations, in research design and sampling, in the 
perfection of experimental procedures and instruments, and in the processing and sta- 
tistical treatment of data. No problem in social science is simple; there are only de- 
grees of difficulty. Yet one gains the impression that in general the intensity of the 
methodological concern has been inversely proportional to the difficulty or scope of the 
research questions; by and large, the “simpler” the problem, the narrower its focus, 
the sharper the instruments, and the more precise the data, the greater has been the 
methodological concern. Comparatively little attention has been paid to the open- 
ended field situation, the natural milieu of most anthropologists and many sociolo- 
gists, where the field worker must himself create much of his data and is necessarily 
party to his instruments. As Adams and Preiss observe, “The field worker is always 
faced with a double issue: the adaptation of the techniques he brings with him, and the 
adaptation of himself.”’ It is to these issues and their widely ramified implications that 
the 32 essays in this collection are largely addressed. 

Given their mandate by the Society for Applied Anthropology, the editors have 
chosen for inclusion in the volume materials that reflect the areas of interest found in 
the Society’s journal, Human Organization, and in its predecessor, A pplied Anthropol 
ogy. Seventeen of the papers are published in substantially the same form as they 
originally appeared in Human Organization. Six are new articles requested of authors 
who had dealt with similar topics in Human Organization, while seven are entirely 
new, and two first appeared in other journals. Some users of the book will regret that 
the editors have not gone farther afield in their selections, but the over-all quality oi 
the papers is high and we are fortunate that over the years Human Organization, par- 
ticularly in its section on Field Methods and Techniques, has provided a lively form 
for the discussion of methodological problems. 

Although sponsored by the Society for Applied Anthropology and using materials 
almost entirely drawn from or inspired by its journal, the volume is by no means ex- 
clusively devoted to applied problems in either the narrower or the broader sense of the 
term. To be sure, many issues of vital concern in applied research are treated—the 
communication and effective use of research results, relations with sponsors, clients 
and administrative personnel, participant-intervention, the ethical imperatives of re- 
search, and the like—and the locus of the field work being reported is as apt to be our 
own society as another, a labor union or a laundry as well as a Thai village or a West 
African city. But even these issues have broader relevance to other “purer” research 
problems and are as easily generalizable to other kinds of research sites. Those who 
either pale or redden at the mere mention of the word “applied” ought not be deterred 
from opening these pages. 

The 32 papers are arranged in two somewhat overlapping groups, Part I dealing 
with relations among the various parties to the research undertaking, and Part II with 
field research techniques proper. Salient issues and themes common to a number of the 
papers are perceptively summarized by the editors in succinct introductory chapters to 
both parts of the book. The 17 papers in Part I are further divided into a number of 
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subgroups depending on what aspects of the human relationships involved in the re- 
search process are discussed. Thus several articles take up problems of the relations 
among members of the research team itself. William Caudill and Bertram Roberts, 
and Margaret Barron Luszki write on the pitfalls and consequences of interdisciplinary 
and team research; and Edward LeClair, drawing on his experience as field director of 
the Cornell University India Project, in an original contribution describes some prob- 
lems of organizing and conducting large-scale anthropological research in a village 
community. Among many pointed observations, he notes how separate quarters and a 
large field staff combine to magnify the social and cultural distance between the vil- 
lagers and project personnel. 

A second cluster of papers is addressed to an issue of central importance in applied 
research—the relationship between the research group or the individual researcher 
and the “‘client,’”” who may be either the subject group itself or an outside sponsor. 
Joel Smith, Francis Sim, and Robert Bealer report in illuminating fashion on the con- 
sequences for their research (an evaluation of alternative methods in studying the ef- 
fects of the farm news-market system) of dealing with the bureaucratic structure of 
their particular client, the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Floyd Mann and Rensis 
Likert discuss the need for research on the communication of research results if they 
are to be accepted and utilized by an operating organization, and Chris Argyris argues 
persuasively for the active and responsible engagement in the research enterprise of the 
researcher on human organizational behavior. The mutual accommodation of consult- 
ant and client, researcher and community, and the insightful feed-back of results are 
further discussed by Solon Kimball and his co-authors and by Allan Holmberg in the 
context of two well known undertakings, the Talladega, Alabama, self-survey and the 
pioneering hacienda Vicos project in Peru. 

The remaining papers in Part I deal primarily with problems faced by the individual 
research worker. These speak perhaps most directly to anthropologists for whom the 
uncertainties of the field encounter constitute a searching test of both his personal re- 
sources and his methods. A theme common to many of these papers, and explicitly 
treated in several, is the subtle reciprocity in the relationship between the researcher 
and his informant-subjects as both perceive, define, and learn their respective roles 
in the joint enterprise of field work. Thus, Rosalie Hankey Wax gives us a wonder- 
fully sensitive introspective account of her field experiences in two Japanese Relocation 
Centers, and Robert Bain offers a delightfully frank account of how he established his 
role as a researcher in a laundry plant, and of the errors he made as a graduate student 
novice. In similar vein, Joseph Gusfield discusses reciprocities in field work with the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and John Gullahorn and George Strauss dis- 
cuss how they handled the difficult problem of structuring and maintaining their roles 
as researchers in the context of a study of local unions, a situation not unlike that en- 
countered by anthropologists who must deal with factionalism or with a putative 
identification with officialdom. Although included in the section of field techniques, 
William Foote Whyte’s chapter on interviewing in field research touches also on the in- 
iormal give and take between interviewer and informant. Stephen Richardson gives us 
a topical outline of recurrent problems and procedures in field relations as a framework 
‘or the usually neglected task of reporting field experiences. And from a somewhat dif- 
‘erent perspective, papers by Kurt Back, Arthur Vidich and Joseph Bensman, and 
\nselm Strauss and Leonard Schatzman focus on qualifications of informants and 
respondents as sources of information and discuss the nature and validity of field data 
depending upon informants’ characteristics. 
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The papers in Part II, Field Research Techniques, range widely over a variety of 
subjects of greater and lesser scope. Two articles, by Herbert Phillips on translation, 
meaning, and the use of interpreters, and by Whyte on the field interview, effectively 
deal with these very practical problems of universal import in field research. Other 
papers in this section are concerned with the adaptation and application of particular 
techniques to field situations. Of special interest to anthropologists are Stycos’ discus- 
sion of the successful use of sample surveys among semiliterate populations in under- 
developed areas, drawing largely from his experience in studying intimate problems 
of human fertility, and William Schwab’s paper on his use of survey techniques along 
with more traditional anthropological methods in his study of a West African urban 
community. To these one might add Kenneth Cooper’s paper on his use of a modified 
‘“Q” technique in research in rural and urban Mexico on leadership role expectations. 

Another set of papers in Part II deals with the recalcitrant problem of reducing 
the multifarious data of field research into comprehensible categories that will yield to 
analysis. As Kurt Wolff notes in introducing his paper on his own experience in the 
collection and organization of field materials, there appear to be few guides in the socio- 
logical and anthropological literature that throw light on the process whereby the 
student’s field experience is transformed into his published statement. Robert Guest, 
drawing examples primarily from the industrial field, discusses categories and nota- 
tional systems for classifying on-going observations of field events, and Murray 
Melbin describes the uses of maps in organizing and recording social and behavioral 
data. Particularly relevant for anthropologists is Howard S. Becker’s and Blanche 
Geer’s discussion of the continuing assaying and “‘sequential”’ analysis of relatively un- 
structured participant-observational data as one gains progressively deeper under- 
standing of the field situation. 

Finally, there are two papers devoted to pedagogical suggestions. Robert K. 
Lamb’s article provides some very practical leads about sources of information that 
students can use to study their hometowns, and John Bennett describes a graduate 
course in field methods with which he has been experimenting for the past several years. 
Among other purposes, he attempts in the course to demonstrate how individual dif- 
ferences affect students’ performances in a series of exercises that simulate observations 
in the field. 

Taken as a whole, the papers reflect the inter- and multi-disciplinary bent of the 
membership of the Society for Applied Anthropology. Although many of the con- 
tributors cannot readily be given disciplinary labels, in the order of their numbers the 
authors include sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and econo- 
mists. Adams and Preiss sagely observe that we are accustomed to think of interdisci- 
plinary research as a multiple theoretical enterprise, focusing several analytical points 
of view on a research problem, rather than as a means of bringing a multiple methodol- 
ogy yielding various kinds of data to bear on the problem. Many of these papers dem- 
onstrate the utility of the latter approach. 

A few among the book’s many virtues call for specific comment. First, one may note 
that abundant use is made of case materials drawn from a wide range of field experience 
both at home and abroad. Beyond the vividness that these materials lend to a great 
many of the articles, we are permitted to share the steps that a number of the authors 
took in solving their own dilemmas, both methodological and personal, in the field sit- 
uation. This is certainly a welcome departure, particularly for anthropologists who 
have been almost notoriously reticent about these matters in their published work. 
Another more modest virtue of the book is the rather extensive bibliography generated 
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by the papers. It serves nicely as a useful index to other literature bearing on a wide 
range of issues in field research. 

Anthropologists will by no means find Human Organization Research the complete 
guide to field research. Each of us could easily point to gaps, and many of the positions 
taken on various issues are controversial. The practical manual for field workers that 
one can pack in a light kit, perhaps along with Notes and Queries on Anthropology and 
the Outline of Cultural Materials, remains to be written. Yet all who undertake field 
work, or contemplate doing so, will find much that is rewarding in the present volume. 
Above all, it should provide a welcome stimulant for both teachers and students in the 
increasing number of courses on field methods. To quote from John Gillin’s Foreword, 
‘The value of these papers lies as much in their power of suggestion for future progress 
as in their conclusiveness.”” We are indebted to the editors and all those who assisted 
them in making this book. 


Man Takes Control: Cultural Development and American Aid, CHARLES J. ERASMUS. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961. x, 365 pp., index, notes, 5 tables. 
$6.50. 

Reviewed by Epwarp H. Spicer, University of Arizona 

This is a tough-fibered essay on a theme of transcendent importance in modern life 

directed culture change. It is well rooted in the ideas and facts which are common 
baggage of anthropologists, but it moves with admirable daring on to theoretical 
ground which is original and very likely to be fruitful. The study is more than just 
another book about “‘cultures in transition”’; one feels it to be the groundwork of a view- 
point destined to have a lasting impact on anthropology. 

The scope of the book is broad, certainly too broad for adequate treatment of all its 
themes in the space allowed. It sets out to present a theory of what the author calls 
‘cultural causality” as a basis for understanding cultural change in general and Amer- 
ican foreign aid programs in particular. The first hundred pages are devoted to the 
definition of such key concepts in Erasmus’ scheme as “frequency interpretation,” 
“cognition,” “positive and negative controls,” “cultural limitation,” and “cultural 
capital.”’ The exposition is replete with concrete illustrations; in fact the first section 

1! the book is as much a critical survey of cases of directed change as it is a presenta- 
tion of theoretical foundations. The illustrative material is drawn chiefly from projects 
in Latin American countries in which Erasmus has had personal experience. 

The second part of the book presents all too briefly, in a framework of the ideas 
of Veblen, Karl Polanyi, and Popper, a general theory of cultural change and evolu- 
tion, The synthesis leans heavily on Veblen for terminology and on Polanyi and Popper 
ior institutional horizon-markers, but it is an illumination of their ideas from the stand- 
point of modern cultural theory. The scheme of cultural development outlined is 
essentially a progression from a condition characterized by closed society in which 
economic life is marked by “conspicuous giving” to open society in which conspicuous 
ownership is prominent. In more recent development “conspicuous production” tends 
to predominate over ownership. It is easy to fall into a sort of catchword formulism 
in employing the Veblen terminology, and this Erasmus sometimes does, particularly 

his caricature of the activities of anthropologists and social scientists as conspicuous 
scholarship. But his theory of cultural development is soundly enough argued to require 


66 


serious consideration. 
More than a third of the book consists of a case study of recent social and economic 
change in northwestern Mexico, the material for which was gathered while Erasmus 
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was a fieldworker in the wide-flung University of Illinois Culture Change Project 
under the direction of Julian Steward. The analysis of the effects of new agricultural 
development programs in Sinaloa and Sonora is full of brilliant insights and derives 
much of its value from Erasmus’ intimate acquaintance with the region since 1948. 
The focus is on trends set in motion by land reforms, on the economic functions of 
graft (the mordida), and on the growing importance of “conspicuous production.” 
Erasmus finds a steady shift from collective to individual ejidos, a strong tendency for 
land to pass from Indian to mestizo ownership, an increasingly vigorous and dominant 
middle class, a growth of anomie among rural rather than urban dwellers, and a replace- 
meat of conspicuous giving (in the Indian fiesta systems) by conspicuous ownership. 
Obviously, only a small portion of the information gathered is offered in this vivid 
sketch; we may look forward to a much fuller analysis. 

The final section of the book is a free-swinging critique of tendencies in United 
States foreign aid programs, with the conclusion that aid ought to be focused in those 
areas where a middle class has begun to emerge and may be presumed t» have the 
motivation for constructive employment of the aid given. 

Erasmus has a gift for labeling ideas in such a manner as to put them promptly into 
a controversial context, which makes what he says immensely stimulating. His style 
is concrete, usually clear, and sparked with humor. 

Man Takes Control is a serious effort to formulate a theory of cultural change usable 
in the analysis and planning of directed programs. Erasmus is impatient with theories 
of culture which lean heavily on the organismic model and thereby become involved 
in a maze of cultural determinism. He sums up his position succintly: 

In two ways, man takes control of his world in a gradual] but ever accelerating fashion. First, he 
adds to his probable knowledge about his natural environment through technological refinements 
in his observations. This progressive knowledge-building process I have called “‘positive.’’ New 
and improved controls are behavioral alternatives by which man increases the predictability of 
the consequences of his acts. . .. The cumulative growth of positive control thus has an evolu 
tionary or progressive quality. 

Second, man takes negative control of his social environment through law and social sanction. As 
positive controls progress through the process of specialization, social reciprocities are expanded 
and altered, and new restraints grow up to define them. Unlike positive control, which evolves 
progressively, negative control is best regarded as an additive process which depends for its 
growth upon the expansion of reciprocities. Changes in the two realms of control are interdepend- 
ent, for specialization depends upon reciprocity, and the growth of positive knowledge depends on 


specialization. 
He goes on to define the basic mechanism of cultural change: 


Shaped by cognition, self-interest becomes the positive activator of all cultural change and growth. 


The conception of ‘‘self-interest”’ is not naive in the sense that it was in classical 
economic theory, but is developed rather in the light of knowledge of comparative 
study of societies. Erasmus applies his ideas with great consistency to a wide variety 
of real cases of cultural change. The depth and range of his thought is such that it 
commands attention. 

Erasmus has this to say about the place of anthropologists in practical programs: 

. sociologists and anthropologists might be of greatest value in helping to select areas ripe for 
development through projects that involve investment in positive controls rather than persuasion. 
... But these students of society can also be of value at the tactical level as social cost-account- 
ants. ... By social cost-accounting I mean simply the weighing of costs and results of different 


kinds of projects. 
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I do not think that the first point is by any means clear; in fact, it seems to be clouded 
by a prejudice against “community development” programs, a type of operation which 
remains quite vague in Erasmus’ discussion. There is, nevertheless a hardboiled, 
realistic quality in Erasmus’ recommendations which is refreshing, which indicates 
that he somehow has escaped being affected by Parkinson’s Law, and which ought (I 
say this hopefully) to make him influential among planners of foreign aid programs. 


The Politics of the Developing Areas. GABRIEL A. ALMOND, JAMES S. COLEMAN and 
others (Eds.). Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960. xii, 591 
pp., appendix, index, tables. $10.00. 

Reviewed by JoHN Useem, Michigan State University 


Recent years have witnessed a new series of cross-cultural studies which focus on 
the processes of change in the non-Western world. They stem from the various social 
sciences (primarily economics, political science, and a segment of anthropology and, 
to a lesser extent, from sociology and psychology) and include, in addition to Western- 
based scientists, an increasing number of research-oriented scholars in non-Western 
countries. In general, the central theme relates to the complex factors which accompany 
the current transition in various types of “‘underdeveloped” societies (tradition- 
dominated cultures, colonial countries, subsistence level economies) to modern social 
structures formed within independent nation-states and manifesting increasingly 
complex economic systems. 

Cross-cultural studies imply several different approaches: the comparative analysis 
of Western and non-Western patterns, the testing of Western-derived propositions 
about development in non-Western cultures, the formulation of theoretical models for 
classifying societies according to their stage of development, tracing the interrelation- 
ships between a Western and non-Western society (e.g., cultural exchanges, images of 
each other, technical assistance programs, etc.). As in any relatively new field of 
inquiry, the initial theoretical essays and empirical surveys help to delineate the uni- 
verse of study, identify the main variables, and outline the existing fund of knowledge. 

The book under review, a collective work *a group of American political scientists, 
contributes substantially to these first tasks. An imaginative introduction by Almond 
incorporates an incisive critique of his discipline’s heritage with respect to the kinds 
of questions which now must be asked about the political systems of any society and, 
in addition, designs a functional set of categories for the comparative study of both 
Western and non-Western cultures. As an “old hand” among the nascent generation 
of political scientists working across cultures, he evinces sensitivity for the need to 
fashion concepts for exploring the full range of actual patterns in each society. He 
starts with the important assumption that “‘all political systems are ‘mixed systems’ 
n the cultural sense. There are no ‘all-modern’ cultures and structures, in the sense 
rationality, and no all-primitive ones, in the sense of traditionality. They differ in 
the relative dominance of the one as against the other, and in the pattern of mixture 
the two components.” 

The categories devised for examining a specific political system are genuinely 
culture-free (Input functions:—political socialization and recruitment, interest articula- 
tion, interest aggregation, political communication; Output functions:—rule making, 
ule application, rule adjudication). As an open-ended theoretical model, no attempt 
s made to offer a complete scheme, but an important missing dimension is discussion 
{ the processes and structures generated in a society as it responds to its continuing 
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relationships with other societies (in the subsequent case studies this dimension is 


clearly manifest.) 

Anthropologists obviously differ in their estimates of the scientific value of high- 
level theories. Whether or not this particular type of approach to theory building is 
preferred, it clearly indicates crucial aspects which have yet to be adequately investi- 
rated in non-Western societies in transition and it suggests a coherent set of ideas for 


guiding pilot studies. 

The Introduction serves as the organizing framework for the five area-centered 
case studies of 75 discrete societies: Pye—Southeast Asia; Weiner—South Asia; Cole- 
man—Sub-Saharan Africa; Rustow—Near East; Blanksten—Latin America. To 
gether they possess greater thematic unity than most recent surveys of the lesser- 
developed areas (which commonly assemble sundry papers on a general topic) but 
less evenness and depth of coverage than a tightly designed field study that probes 
fully one circumscribed segment within a modest sample. The authors draw for data 
on their own previous work and observations plus selected literature. Taken as a 
whole, they rank among the best recent accounts of salient changes and crosscurrents 

the major areas of the non-Western world. Analysis is balanced with description, 
constructs give order to without obscuring the content, and the political is related to 
the total context of a society. 

The general excellence of the contributions overshadows limitations. The self- 
evident information gaps and economy of space make inevitable a tendency to over- 
ralize when dealing with the intricate adaptations to modern influences of a mas 
sive old civilization; and the primacy given to society-wide trends and intergroup 
arrangements excludes detailed concern for the cultural styles of personal behavior 
expressed in political acts and for the distinctive social patterns which form around the 
interlocking points of traditional and modern structures (e.g., the roles of mediators 
between extended family, community, tribal group, and bureaucracy; the recurrent 
stresses of a “‘mixed system” as conflicting norms and loyalties permeate decisiot 
making) 

Coleman, in a final chapter, reviews the pertinent facts about the surveyed countries 
to discern common denominators and variations in the character of their political 
development. Three elaborate classifications are used to construct a rough typology- 
the indices and 

review. Every reader will differ on some score with the judgments made about the 
societies best known to him; still, along with other experiments in sorting out non 


ntercorrelations do not lend themselves to a meaningful summary in 


il 


Western societies, the developmental frame of reference offers a first approximatior 
he current efforts to pursue comparative studies. 

\lthough this book was prepared for political scientists, it merits the attention o 
inthropologists who share an interest in the culture of politics and, more broadly, in 
cross-cultural studies of the ‘developing areas.” 

Worker in the Cane: A Puerto Rican Life History. SiwNEY W. Mintz. New Haven 

Yale University Press, 1960, ix, 288 pp., frontispiece, glossary, 3 maps, 15 photo 
hs. $5.00. 

Beyond the Mountains of the Moon: The Lives of Four Africans. Eywarp H. WINTER 

Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. xi, 276 pp., 3 figures, frontispiece, 1 map, 


7 pl otographs $5.50 


Reviewed by Joseru B, CASAGRANDE, University of Illinois 


\ generation ago, largely stimulated by the interest in the then newly emerging 
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field of personality and culture, the personal document was very much in the fore- 
conscious of anthropological thought, the subject of both critical and research atten- 
tion by anthropologists and psychologists alike. Within the space of relatively few 
years three notable, and now classic, book-length “primitive” autobiographies were 
published: Son of Old Man Hat: A Navaho Autobiography, by Walter Dyk (1938); 
Smoke from Their Fires: The Life of a Kwakiutl Chief, by Clellan S. Ford (1941); and 
Sun Chief: The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian, by Leo W. Simmons (1942). (The 
subjects of these, it should be noted, are all North American Indians.) Although the 
field had been pioneered by Paul Radin who some years before had published several 
Winnebago autobiographies, the best known of which is Crashing Thunder (1926), the 
extended elicited autobiography seemed, 20 odd years ago, to have become well 
established as a new anthropological genre, comparable in many respects to the 
scholarly biography in our sister discipline, history. One might reasonably have antici- 
pated that other such studies from other parts of the world would follow rapidly in 
their wake and that increased attention would be given to refinements in the collection, 
inalysis, and presentation of life history materials. The lines such a further develop- 
ment might take were suggested in Clyde Kluckhohn’s searching critiques, “The 
Personal Document in Anthropological Science” (in The Use of Personal Documents in 
History, Anthropology, Sociology, Bulletin 53, Social Science Research Council, New 
York, 1945; and ‘Needed Refinements in the Biographical Approach,” in Culture and 
Personality, S. Stansfield Sargent and Marian W. Smith, eds., The Viking Fund, New 
York, 1949). Yet if my impressionistic reading of the situation is correct there has not 
en such a development on anything like the scale one might have expected. What 
15-20 years ago seemed like a promising research frontier has become a hali-forgotten 
rontier. 
There has, to be sure, been a slow but steady increment to the body of published 
fe history materials since Kluckhohn undertook his survey in 1945, and it would be 
iteresting to review these in detail, but the pace has not kept up with work in other 
elds. Since 1948, for example, only eight volumes of life history materials have been 
viewed in this journal. These include biographies such as King of the Delawares: 
Teedyuscung 1700-1763, by Anthony Wallace (1949) and Maria: The Potter of San 
[idefonso, by Alice Marriott (1948); “spontaneous autobiographies” such as The Dark 

hild, by Camara Laye (trans. by James Kirkup et al., New York: Noonday Press, 
1954), the story of a young man from French Guinea; J Follow After: An Autobiography, 

Lakshmibai Tilak (trans. by E. Josephine Inkster, Madras: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
xford University Press, 1950), the account of a Hindu woman; and A Simple One: 
he Story of a Siamese Girlhood, by Prajuab Tirabutana (Data Paper No. 30, South- 
ist Asia Program, Cornell Universitv, 1958); as well as elicited autobiographies. 

\mong the latter are the Leightons’ study, Gregorio, The Hand-Trembler: A Psycho- 
logical Personality Study of a Navaho Indian (1949); Reality and Dream: Psycho- 
erapy of a Plains Indian, by George Devereux (1951); and Baba of Karo: A Woman 
the Moslem Hausa, by Mary F. Smith (1955). There are doubtless many omissions 
this list (one thinks, for instance, of Juan Péres Jolote, biografta de un tzotsil, by 
cardo Pozas A., Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Mexico, D. F., 1952). Nevertheless, 

list is surprisingly short. 

rhere is a paradox here; at the same time that biographical research has fallen 

m favor the collection in the field of life history materials and other types of personal 
cuments has become commonplace. However, the collection of such materials is for 
most part incidental to other research—on acculturation, social structure, socializa 


1, and, of course, personality and culture—not an end in itself. They thus become 
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a part of one’s primary field data, useful as illustrative case studies for a variety of 
purposes, but usually too thin and fragmentary to stand alone as biography. In recent 
years few anthropologists have gone into the field expressly to collect life histories, 
and even fewer have devoted themselves as Oscar Lewis has in Five Families and now 
in The Children of Sanchez, and as the Leightons have in Gregorio, The Hand-Trembler, 
to innovations in the collection, analysis, and presentation of biographical materials. 

As men of folk and tribal background around the world increasingly use their new- 
found literacy to write of their people and themselves (an undertaking in which they 
well might be encouraged by anthropologists), we can expect a rich addition to anthro- 
pological literature written in styles and from perspectives that will give us new in- 
sights into the various transmutations of human experience. When that day comes it 
will in some measure be too late, but until and, indeed, after that time comes there 
is still abundant scope for the anthropologist in his role of interlocutor and biographer. 
No man can fully be his own biographer. But more than this—in the very process of 
synthesizing out of field materials abstract statements of culture and behavior patterns 
one thereby often denies one’s self and others the kind of understanding that comes 
out of the subtle interplay of personality, culture, and circumstance, each working on 
the other. How else can one comprehend fully what scope is given each man in working 
out his individual destiny? How else, except through the dramatization of the self, 
be it in biography or novel, can one fully communicate the quality of another’s life 
or another way of life? 

Thus, those who, with this reviewer, value life history materials for the sense of 
life they can communicate to us as well as for what they can teach us of anthropology 
will welcome the appearance of these two volumes. While neither meets the highest 
standard for publications of their kind, both are admirable books and we can be 
grateful for them, the more so because their subjects are from parts of the world 
(Africa and the Caribbean) only meagerly represented heretofore in the literature. 

Worker in the Cane is the story of Don Taso whose life has for the most part been 
lived within the small orbit of Barrio Jauca on the south coast of Puerto Rico “doing 
battle’ with the sugar cane. Born in 1908, Taso is one of the island’s “‘rural prole- 
tariat.’’ In his work history, his participation in politics and union affairs, and in his 
dramatic and rather surprising conversion in 1950 to the Pentecostal Church can be 
seen reflected many of the social, political, economic, and ideological changes that have 
been sweeping across Puerto Rico during the past half century. Herein lies the book’s 
chief interest; it is as much a social document as it is a personal document, the study 
of a person in culture as much as of a personality. 

['aso’s account begins with two brief and rather elliptical autobiographical frag- 
ments written by himself, but the bulk of the material, elicited in response to Mintz’s 
questions, is presented in four long chapters—Childhood and Adolescence, Manhood: 
The Early Years (1927-39), Manhood: The Later Years (1940-49), and The Con- 
version. Each of these central chapters also contains background and interpretive 
material, and a final chapter is devoted to placing Taso’s personal history within the 
larger context of the island’s history. In addition there is a brief but evocative chapter 
on the local setting (more fully described in Mintz’s chapter, ‘‘Cafiamelar, The Sub- 
culture of a Rural Sugar Plantation Proletariat,” in Peoples of Puerto Rico, edited by 
Julian H. Steward, University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1956), a short epilogue recount- 
ing Mintz’s impressions on revisiting the island in 1956, and a glossary of Spanish 
terms used in the text. In an introductory chapter Mintz discusses frankly and in 
detail Taso’s personal characteristics, the way in which the materials were collected, 
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and the nature of his own relationship with Taso. In all, the autobiographical materials 
proper constitute about 60 percent of the book. 

While Taso’s story easily captures one’s interest and one’s attention seldom wavers, 
it is perplexing on closing the book to realize that Taso has not come fully to life in 
its pages. One does not come away with either a vivid sense of his full quality as a 
man and his uniqueness as a human being or with a deep understanding of how he 
has come to be the man he is. If the essence of the biographical approach is that of 
successive approximations to full knowledge of another person, its goal must ever be 
elusive, even to a Boswell or a Freud. Still, we reach for it. 

Mintz does not claim to have drawn Taso’s portrait in depth or great detail; he 
describes the book as a “fragmentary autobiography and an unfinished one” (p. 253). 
He claims ‘“‘no attempt at psychoanalytic interviewing, and . . . pretends to no pro- 
ound psychological interpretation” (p. 7); and he admits his bafflement by Taso’s 
conversion, of which he apparently had no presentiment. While we can gladly accept 
Worker in the Cane for what it is, the fact that Taso’s story leaves both the author 
ind the reviewer with a sense of its essential incompleteness—in more than simply the 
ullness of chronological detail—does raise questions that bear also on more general 
problems inherent in the collection and presentation of life history materials. We can 
onsider briefly only a few of these: (1) the intellectual and temperamental character- 
stics of the subject; (2) the nature of the relationship between the subject and the 
inthropologist-interlocutor; (3) the nature of the biographical materials and their 

litorial treatment. 

As Mintz observes, Taso is “‘a peculiar subject for a life history” (p. 9). He, like 
‘ther lower class Puerto Rican males, the author says, finds it difficult to speak easily 
i! deeply personal feelings: ‘‘Taso, if he needs to express some fundamental idea or 
eeling, does so most spontaneously by acting; only rarely would he do it by speaking; 
nd by writing, never” (p. 28). Thus one must read his deeds as well as his words. By 

mperament Taso is more given to observation and analysis of the world around 
m than to introspection; it is easy to agree with Mintz that he is a superb informant 
the ethnographic sense, as attested to by many passages in the book (e.g., pp. 58-61, 

| plowing and the care of oxen). Taso is also described as a person with a great interest 
maintaining restraint and control, and much less impulsive than many of his fellow 
suntrymen. One has the impression that he cherishes an image of himself as a righteous 
an. These very qualities of restraint in Taso seem accentuated in contrast to the 
pontaneity and expressiveness of his wife, Dofia Eli, who is represented by several 
issages in the book. One of these, a long narration of her conversion that parallels 
laso’s own account, is especially memorable. Her verbal style, too, has more salt in 

Mintz, in fact, somewhat plaintively suggests that Elf might have been a richer 
ibject for a life history than her husband (p. 10). 

Even allowing for our common tendency to become enamored of our informants 

d to idealize or sentimentalize their style of life, one does not seriously doubt that 
iso is the admirable, even remarkable, man that Mintz believes him to be. One might 
iestion “his ease, . . . and his articulateness”’ (p. 4), at least in certain areas, but not 
s courage, dignity, and steadfastness, or his sense of justice. These qualities are 
ealed in a number of passages, for example, on pp. 141-43 where Taso voices his 
mpathy for those whose pressing family responsibilities force them to work during 
strike although he himself always refused to do so. Thus, when one is convinced of 
s worth, there is a kind of irony in the fact that Taso is temperamentally ill-suited 
the deeper autobiographical task of introspective self-revelation. And the irony is 
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compounded by the fact that Worker in the Cane is a warm tribute to a good friend as 
vell as a life history. 

Mintz never paid Taso directly for his services; their relationship was based on 
mutual regard and esteem. It is again ironic that this very relationship may have 
served to make Taso a poorer subject for an autobiography. As Mintz himself notes, 

. yet he must always have been on his guard to try to protect the image he would 
have me retain of him” (p. 9). In a relationship marked by reciprocity, would not 
such a need also be reciprocated by the anthropologist? 

Due both to the nature of the materials themselves and to their editorial treatment, 
Taso’s story is presented in largely episodic form within a combined topical and chrono- 
logical framework. The episodes themselves vary in mood and content, from rather 
idyllic reminiscences about boyhood fishing expeditions (pp. 61-62) and dances (pp. 
71-75) to Taso’s pathetic account of the death of his first-born son (pp. 119-21). 
Many episodes and incidents—his close relationship with his older sister, Tomasa, 
and his detailed memories of her, his work history, his deep involvement in union and 
political affairs—reveal facets of Taso’s personality and character and aspects of his 
life experience. Yet there are gaps. He says relatively little about his children or about 
his deep and sometimes stormy relationship with Elf, omissions to which Mintz himseli 
calls attention. While we do get an occasional panoramic glimpse into Taso as a 
person, the episodic style and the gaps in the narrative tend to preclude the kind oi 
continuity that would help reveal to us more fully the kind of man he is. 

Beyond the constraints imposed by the nature of the materials themselves, which 
may vary from the fluent to the incoherent and inchoate, in preparing them for 
publication one is inevitably confronted with a series of difficult choices. One may 
elect to publish an almost clinical verbatim transcript or to intervene editorially in 
greater or lesser degree to select, order, and transform the materials. Any solutio1 
one chooses is necessarily a compromise dictated both by the material and one’s pur 
pose. Mintz has elected to drop out a substantial part of the narrative data as “‘minor, 
repetitive, or uncertain,” arranging what remained by time and topic. He has insisted 
on accuracy and a strict chronology. One cannot seriously quarrel with his choice, 
given his intent to produce a life history to be read as a coherent sequential account 
of “what really happened” in a man’s life. Nevertheless, within his purpose he has 
perhaps been overly scrupulous in giving us in the text his questions as well as Taso’s 
answers, and in retaining intact a good many long passages. The effect is both to 
disrupt the narrative flow, and in view of the considerable winnowing and rearrange- 
ment of the materials, by including some but presumably not al/ of the questions asked, 
to lend the printed account an almost spurious validity. Given Taso’s reticence and 
consequently the nature of the materials that Mintz had to work with, one wishes that 
he would have essayed a frankly biographical approach. Would Taso’s story have been 
any less true? 

I do not wish to leave the impression that I think Worker in the Cane is a poor book; 
I do not. It deserves a wide audience, and as one of the very few life histories we 
have of a rural proletarian, it will have a secure place in the literature of persons. I 
do confess to a twinge of disappointment, perhaps shared by the author, that Worker 
in the Cane falls short of what such a personal narrative might ideally be. The following 
passage, although considerably more eloquent than most, will, I think, convey some 
thing of the spirit of Taso’s story—and it is fitting to give him the last say: 


Now as I told you before, the Popular party forcast the laws that they would put into opera 
tion. They explained to people what was happening, what the government in power was like. The 
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talked to the people in a way that was easy to understand. Before, at political meetings, the 
leaders would hold forth, and it was truly eloquent oratory, truly lovely. But what we heard we 
did not understand—orations about the mists, the seas, the fishes, and great things. Then, when 
Mufioz Marfn came, he didn’t come speaking that way. He came speaking of the rural worker, 
of the cane, and of things that were easier to understand. And the people could go along with him, 
understanding and changing. And so they learned to trade the mists and the seas for the plantation 
trees and for the land they were going to get if they gave the Popular party their votes (p. 187). 


In Beyond the Mountains of the Moon we turn to figures moving in a very different 
cultural landscape. Here are life histories from four members of the Amba tribe from 
the western borders of Uganda, together with a 50 page diary kept over a period of 
several months by the principal informant, Mpunga, from whom more than half the 
materials were secured. A brief sketch of Amba culture, more fully documented in 
Winter’s other publications, Bwamba Economy (1955) and Bwamba: A Structural- 
Functional Analysis of a Patrilineal Society (1956), is also provided. In a brief con- 
cluding chapter, Winter comments on the role of women in Amba society, a topic 
vividly and fully illustrated in the materials, and also offers a few observations on 
social change. 

Although all four of the subjects are more sophisticated than the average Amba 
all insist on wearing cotton clothing rather than the traditional bark cloth), there is 
considerable variation among them. Two, Mpunga and Kihara, are men, and two, 
Lubangi and Koke, are women, both of them wives of Mpunga. (Plans to obtain the 
life history of his third wife were frustrated.) Mpunga and Lubangi are both converts 
to Christianity, literate, and eager to embrace the new influences impinging upon them, 
while Koke and Kihara are more traditional types. Kihara at about 50 is 15 years 
younger than Mpunga, and Koke and Lubangi are even younger. Thus we get con- 
trastive points of view from persons occupying various positions in Amba society, and 
most interestingly, from three parties to a polygynous marriage. 

Winter provides a full statement of how the materials were collected. Little direc- 
tion was given to the subjects, nor were they questioned at length. They were simply 
asked to recount what they had done and what had happened to them, a task they 
found quite easy to do. The resultant accounts, which have been kept fairly intact, 
ire recitals of series of actions and events strung on a thin chronological thread. The 
naterials, unhappily, are presented with virtually no ethnographic annotation. An 
interpreter was used throughout, but although well known to the subjects he was an 
educated man of another tribe and his presence seems to have had only a negligible 
inhibitory effect. It is, in fact, difficult to see how the subjects could have been more 
frank. I cannot judge the accuracy of the translation except to say that the materials 
read easily. One readily enough accepts Winter’s judgment that the interpreter’s 
translation would have been preferable to his own even had he known the native 
language (Lubwezi) in which the accounts were given. Only occasionally is one in- 
lined to question the translation of a term. For example, ‘kill’ is used in the senses 

“to poison or bewitch” and “to injure seriously” (p. 188) as well as in its literal 
English sense. This makes for ambiguity in a few passages and leads one to wonder 
hether the same word is used in Lubwezi for all these various meanings. 

Although collected in the first instance to see what light life histories can throw 

the social structure from the actors’ point of view, the materials are abundantly 


ch at both the ethnographic and psychological levels. From them one could construct 
fairly full picture of Amba culture, particularly of those aspects such as marriage, 
ship, and witchcraft that loom so large in Amba life. It would, in fact, be interesting 
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to attempt such an exercise. However, the most striking quality of both the auto- 
biographies and the diary is their spontaneity and marvelous frankness; these Amba 
seem little practiced in the arts of dissemblance. As spontaneous materials they are 
naively revealing of the subjects’ central preoccupations which lie overwhelmingly in 
the arena of interpersonal relations. There are few passages that touch significantly 
on anything else. Moreover, the very ingenuousness of these four Amba gives the 
materials a compelling psychological validity, and the quality of their relations with 
each other comes through vividly. All other ends seem bent to the manipulations of 
others in a seemingly unceasing search for satisfaction in interpersonal relations that 
no one can find and no one freely gives. Aggression and counter-aggression, accusation 
and counter-accusation are major themes, and witchcraft a daily reality. 

The materials are tantalizing but inconclusive from the point of view of personality 
and culture. One is, for example, tempted to see connections between Amba personality 
structure as it is adumbrated in these sketches and the kind of socialization that must 
occur in these unstable polygynous families. However, such speculations are risky on 
the basis of what are after all only limited and perhaps rather special materials. Mpunga 
is a case in point. One cannot be sure to what extent his conflicts, as revealed especially 
in his diary, and his Don Juanism—at 35 he has already had 15 wives and countless 
extramarital affairs—are idiosyncratic or representative of a more general pattern. 
Winter himself almost pointedly eschews psychological comment or interpretation, 
preferring to look at the materials only in the context of social structure and social 
change. (The influence of British social anthropology aside, why is it that African 
materials have occupied so small a place in studies of personality and culture?) 

If measured by a counsel of perfection such as Clyde Kluckhohn has given us, 
both Worker in the Cane and Beyond the Mountains of the Moon fall short of the mark- 
and what book, one might ask, would not? However, it would be an injustice to apply 
such stringent standards to works that do not pretend to be more than they are, and 
that were not in the first instance collected out of a special concern or interest in life 
history materials. We can be grateful for them as special dividends of field work under- 
taken in the first instance for other purposes. Beyond what of substance they can teach 
us, these, as many documents of their kind, have an intrinsic human interest that 
commends them to our attention despite any deficiencies they may have as thorough- 
going studies of individuals in culture. One might hope that their appearance, together 
with that of other similar studies recently published or in the offing, portends the re- 
awakened interest of anthropologists in the personal document. 


Lugbara Religion: Ritual and Authority among an East African People. JouN MivpirF- 
ron. (Published for the International African Institute.) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xii, 276 pp., 10 figures, frontispiece, index, 4 plates. $6.10. 


Reviewed by J. H. M. Beattie, University of Oxford 


Considering how often it has been said that religion and social organization are 
(or may be) closely interconnected, it is surprising how few attempts have been made 
by social anthropologists to demonstrate such interconnections empirically and system- 
atically. This is perhaps partly due to the pervasive influence of the Radcliffe 
Brownian hypothesis as it is commonly understood, that the social function of ritual 
and religion is to sustain sentiments upon which the continued existence of the societ) 


itself depends. As has been pointed out, most recently by Professor Nagel in his 
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important study The Structure of Science, it is exceedingly difficult to conceive what 
kind of evidence could ever disprove so overgeneralized and essentially unverifiable 
a theory, other than the total extinction of the society concerned. 

The hypotheses with which Middleion is concerned (if not always as explicitly as 
the more theoretically oriented student might wish) in his original and important study 
are not of this type. The Lugbara, a Sudanic-speaking and mainly agricultural people 
of northwestern Uganda, have an elaborate religious system centering on a cult of 
ancestral ghosts, shrines, and sacrifice. Dr. Middleton shows that—and, more im- 
portant, how—this system plays an integral part in the working of the segmentary 
Lugbara social system. He does this by demonstrating, with abundant and relevant 
case material, how persons representative of the separate lineage interests actively 
and consciously manipulate their ritual complex in order to assert and validate claims 
to status and to its associated authority. What Dr. Middleton is trying to prove is not 
that Lugbara religion expresses and reinforces sentiments which contribute to the 
maintenance of social solidarity (there are senses in which this assertion is true and 
senses in which it is false); rather he is showing that the competition for political 
authority implicit in this kind of social system cai, be seen as a competition for ritual 
authority, and that Lugbara religious belief and practice provide the dominant idiom 
for the resultant conflicts. 

A brief summary of the book’s main argument will make this plainer, though justice 
cannot be done here to the richness and depth of Middleton’s ethnography. First, the 
social system is described; though nowadays there are government-appointed chiefs, 
the still viable traditional organization is into clans, subclans, and constituent lineages, 
down to the level of what Middleton calls ‘family clusters,” groups of half a dozen or 
so households residentially structured around a minimal lineage. At each level there 
s a head or elder, ideally the senior living descendant of the founder of that particular 
segment. This man, as well as possessing restricted secular authority, is responsible 
for maintaining good relations with recently dead forbears of the lineage and with the 
incestors as a collectivity. In Chapter 2 the ancestral cult is described in detail; 
Lugbara believe that ghosts are chiefly concerned with the maintenance of lineage 

irmony and unity, and that they punish with illness persons who are guilty of be- 
havior which threatens this solidarity, such as disobedience or disrespect to elders, 
mutual quarrelling, and neglect to participate in the joint ritual activities prescribed 
y the cult. Ghosts are thought to act both as individuals (if they were important 
hile living) and as a collectivity, and shrines are made for them in both capacities. 
[hey may bring about illness both on their own initiative and because they have been 
nvoked,” either consciously or unconsciously, by a living elder of appropriate status. 
Only by divination can it be ascertained what ghost or ghosts have caused a particular 
person to become ill and for what reason, and the power to invoke ghostly vengeance 
: thought to be especially distinctive of true eldership. Thus a man who wishes to claim 
e status of elder, and the proprietorship of shrines which goes with this status, tries 
show that he has the power effectively to evoke the ancestral ghosts against recalci- 
trant junior agnates and their familes. Accordingly, men compete at the same time 
ior status as invokers, for the control of shrines, and for authority in the lineage; all 
ire aspects of the sought-after role of elder. 
As might be expected, competition is keenest when a lineage is in process of seg- 
ntation and, after giving an account of sacrifice (also for Lugbara a means of realiz- 
¢ status as well as of restoring normal relations with ghosts after a breach) and of 
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Lugbara notions of purity, Middleton goes on in Chapter 4 to describe the sequence 
of sacrifices over a period of more than a year in one “family cluster,” the constitutive 
lineage of which was about to segment into two. This is the most vivid and illuminating 
chapter in the book; in it Middleton, who lived with the group described and attended 
its rites, shows how the growing antagonism between its senior members was expressed 
in the independent making of sacrifices at the shrines, in claims to have successfully 
invoked the ghosts to bring sickness on disobedient or impious members, and in the 
manipulation of oracles in order to obtain support for such claims. What was taking 
place was a slow redistribution of authority within the expanding lineage, ending in 
its division into two separate units and, among Lugbara, as elsewhere, the realloca- 
tion of authority requires that new aspirants validate their claims in terms of beliefs 
and values shared by all. A careful reading of this long chapter, with frequent reference 
to the quite simple genealogical chart which illustrates it (and which is unfortunately 
placed at the very end of the book and not in the chapter which it illustrates), enables 
the student to identify himself toa remarkable degree with the actors in this miniature 
drama of power politics, and to understand, even sympathize with, their ambitions, 
rivalries, and fears. Here Middleton has pulled off a notable ethnographic tour de force. 

In his final chapter Middleton discusses the Lugbara world view, and Lugbara 
notions of social causation (in particular witchcraft), and of spirit. Here a problem 
which has been implicit at some points in the earlier discussion, as indeed it must be 
in all but the most superficial ethnography, the problem of translation from one culture 
into another and very different one, becomes explicit. There is a Lugbara concept, 
connoted by the term adro or a variant of it, which applies not only to a transcendent, 
personified power, the creator of all living things, but also to a force which resides in 
rocks, hills, and streams, which may—with fatal consequences—manifest itself to men, 
which “eats people” and may possess them, and which Lugbara characterize as ‘“‘bad.” 
Middleton realizes that the extension of the vernacular term is wider than and different 
from that of any comparable English word, so that the term adro means to Lugbara 
something very different from what the term ‘‘God” means to an English reader, but 
he employs this latter term to translate the Lugbara concept in all its meanings, more 
than a little uncomfortably in some cases. The author’s exact account of Lugbara 
notions leaves little room for misunderstanding, but he might have done better to use 
the term “spirit,” with its more diffuse and pervasive connotation and its wider range 
of possible referents, as Evans-Pritchard did in describing Nuer religion. However, 
the problem raised is in the last resort an insoluble one, so long as anthropologists 
have to write their books in a language other than that of the culture they are describ- 
ing; all that can be done is to keep it in mind and to ameliorate it as far as may be 
by describing exactly and in detail the phenomena dealt with. Neither of these precepts 
has been neglected here. 

There is much more in this book than can be indicated in a short review; at the 
end of it the attentive reader (and the book demands close attention) has a very clear 
and complete picture of the manner in which Lugbara think about themselves, their 
society, and the world they live in. Dr. Middleton has made an important contribu- 
tion to the study of primitive religions, and he has at the same time provided us with 
a highly competent ethnographic account of a little-known African people. He has, in 
particular, added significantly to our understanding of African ancestral cults and their 


social importance. 
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Kamerun unter deutscher K olonialherrschaft. HELMUTH STOECKER (Ed.) (Studien Band 
I.) (Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Allgemeine Geschichte an der Humboldt- 
Universitat Berlin herausgegeben von Gerhard Schilfert.) Berlin: Riitten and 
Loening, 1960. 288 pp., footnotes, 1 map attached, 22 photographs. DM16,80. 


Reviewed by PuyLuis M. KABERRY, University of London 


This book contains a number of essays which deal in detail with particular aspects 
of German policy as against Rudin’s more general treatment in his Germans in the 
Cameroons, 1884-1914 (London 1938). The editor, Dr. Stoecker, has written an intro- 
duction in which he suggests that the special group most active in promoting the an- 
nexation were the Hamburg Distilling interests. While he is frequently critical of 
Rudin’s assessment of German policy, he acknowledges the value of his work; indeed, 
Rudin’s analysis of the competition between traders and plantation companies for 
native labor is a theme which is taken up in some of the chapters and is substantiated 
in the local as well as metropolitan archives. 

The first chapter by Hans-Peter Jaeck is a piece of diplomatic history and the main 
points discussed are the close relations between Woermann’s firm and particular offi- 
cials. It is more detailed than Rudin’s material and goes further in attempting to give 
Duala local native politics a life of their own. The next chapter by Adolf Riiger is 
about the rising in 1893 of the Dahomans who were used as Politzeitruppe or a police 
force. This is made to appear as the precursor of nationalism, whereas Rudin shows 
that it was due to dissatisfaction over wages aggravated by the brutalities of the acting- 
Governor Leist. Riiger also contributes an essay on the “The Establishment and 
Situation of the Working Class in the Cameroons (1895-1905).” This is an attempt to 
trace the beginnings of a “proletariat.’’ It is preceded by an account of the precolonial 
political ethnography of the Cameroons, based principally on German sources. Pos- 
sibly because he relies heavily on Rein-Wuhrmann’s material on Bamum, which had 
a slave-based economy, he plays down the Bamenda chiefdoms and Bali in particular 
n relation to their material culture, division of labor, and political organization. What 
loes not emerge is that the middle of the 19th century saw the rise of a number of 
small conquest states of which Bamum, under its chief Mbombwo, was the most 
irresting. The interest of this essay to anthropologists and social historians of the 
Cameroons is the new information provided from the German Colonial Office records 
on the labor-recruiting industry, and in particular the role of the German North- 
Western Cameroon Company. The Bali chief is cast as the quisling; but the crude 
characterization of events does not do justice to the choices faced by chiefdoms on 
the frontier of the German advance. 

Hella Winkler continues the discussion of the rise of the Cameroon “proletariat” 
ior the period 1906-14, and is concerned with Rudin’s thesis that the Dernburg regime 
provided some alleviation in the conditions of native life. One issue for this journal 
is whether the conception of a proletariat in a plantation-oriented economy with a 

gh turn-over of migrant labor, mostly unskilled, is useful. In a recent study of labor 
ide by E. and S. Ardener and W. Warmington in Plantation and Village in the 
Cameroons (O.U.P., 1960), the authors have shown that there have been marked 
luctuations in the sources of labor supply, and that if plantations have had some 


effect of breaking down some tribal differences, tribal individualism has been main- 


:ined in the face of this; in general, close contact has been maintained between workers 
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and their home territories. If one is to look anywhere for the growth of a “‘proletariat’ 
it is in the centers of government, commerce, and trade where skilled labor is more 
permanent because of the lack of opportunities for employment elsewhere. 

This is the first volume. It is to be hoped that the second volume will deal with, 
among other things, the effects of rubber collection in the southeast of the Cameroons, 
the system of German administration in the Fulani-dominated areas, and the social 
composition and ideology of district administration, and not merely top-level policy. 
rhe impression one gains from local sources is that, outside the areas of intensive 
economic development, administration was rather unsystematic, with the result that 
when British administration began to function effectively traditional political organ 


ization was largely intact. 


Nigerian Perspectives: An Historical Anthology. THomMAs HopGKIN. (West African 
History Series, Gerald $. Graham, General Editor.) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xviii, 340 pp., footnotes, frontispiece, index, 3 maps, 12 plates. $4.80 


Borrioboola-gha: The Story of Lokoja, the First British Settlement in Nigeria. Howarv J 
PEpRAzA. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xii, 128 pp., bibliography, 
index, 2 maps, 7 plates. $2.90. 

Reviewed by H. D. GuNN, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


Hodgkin’s volume is, in his own words (p. vii), “‘a selection of passages bearing on 
the history of Nigeria before 1900—admittedly not history, but only . . . some of the 
stuff from which history is made.”’ American anthropologists generally will judge this 

virtue of the work. (In spite of the fondest of our conceits, American anthropologists 
are rightly more avid after the latter sort of data than after the former: the tedious 
harangue directed against British anthropologists with respect to “‘history,” if not 
simply the demagogue’s shrilling after scapegoats, has no more substantial justificatio 
than is provided by their failure to recognize explicitly and maintain consistently this 
distinction between “history” and “‘the stuff from which history is made’’—a failure 
that we share with them!) 

In a pioneer effort such as this, the selection made from the sources 
European travelers, and a scattering of indigenous writers in a certain variety o 
can hardly be expected to please every specialist. Or should one 


Muslim and 


literary traditions 
say any specialist? For the editor himself expresses dissatisfaction with, infer alia, 
his own neglect of what he terms “‘several .. . minor themes” (p. 3), perhaps incau- 
tiously, in the present state of our knowledge. 

Not the anthropologist alone, but the ‘‘pure” historian as well, may bridle at the 
editor’s expressed bias in favor of those writers that he deems to show “insight rather 
than... historical accuracy” (p. 1), particularly while his criteria for either virtue 


and as though the two must be mutually exclusive. However, th 


remain inexplicit 
problem becomes in fact largely academic in view of the selections actually made. 
From the viewpoint of the seasoned Nigerian specialist, this is a work of consider 


able interest and no small value, but its greatest usefulness will be realized by those 


approaching the area fresh. Because of its very richness, all comers will indubitably 
regret--some with strong language—the volume’s lack of a bibliography. 
But when all such criticisms are countered with the book’s virtues and pleasures 


the latter will certainly prevail. Wanting space to enumerate these at length, this 
er wishes specially to commend Hodgkin’s stressing the fact that Nigeria does 
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4 not comprise simply “a conglomeration oi peoples, whose associations with one another 
€ are purely ‘artificial,’ the product of the colonial epoch,’’ but a vital community whose 
peoples have from time immemorial submitted to “‘a variety of links” (p. 2); and of 
its corollary, that ‘‘these African societies were [not] ‘static’ or ‘immobile’ during the 


3 pre-colonial period” (p. 19). The sources utilized are for the most part standard, but 
] marshalled together in their dozens the array is dazzling. The most recondite selection 
is probably the 17th century summary description of Bornu and Hausaland, by the 
e Turkish traveller Evliya Celibi; followed perhaps by the contributions of the Americans 
t T. J. Bowen, Robert Campbell, and M. R. Delany (the latter two of Jamaican and 


Gola origin respectively), who were active in a project to establish an American colony 
at Lagos. 

Hodgkin, rightly or wrongly attempting to segregate ‘themes—connected with 
the .. . European penetration . . .—which have often in the past been treated as part 
of African history, but belong more properly to European history,” considers ‘‘the 
‘invaders’ . . . interesting only from the standpoint of their impact on the indigenous 
peoples” (p. 7). Howard Pedraza, dealing with an entity of Nigeria’s Middle Belt 
notably neglected by Hodgkin), on the other hand focusses his main attention on the 
remarkable Europeans who contributed to the foundations and the development of 
Lokoja. In so doing, far from obscuring or distorting African realities, he sheds new 
light on culture contact and the process of culture change, even the dynamics of 
“tribalism”’ in Africa, intimately related as it is to these two. For the true character 


ind extent of the impact of the invaders on Africans is revealed only through a clear 
view of the impact of Africans on the invaders. And equally from Pedraza’s account— 
provided one grasps that local loyalty is the dominant force in the great bulk of the 
‘tribes” of Nigeria’s Middle Belt, groupings that integrate the most diverse, hetero- 
geneous elements—the urban, European-engendered settlement at Lokoja emerges 
very much in the image of . . . an African tribe! 

Borrioboola-Gha (the title, a memento of Mrs. Jellyby of Bleak House in her most 
nthusiastic—or of Dickens in his most insular—mood) is written with great charm 
ind much humor by a man who knows Lokoja well. Not primarily a source book, it 

nonetheless based to a considerable extent on valuable unpublished sources, to 
hich it may serve to some degree as a guide; its bibliography is defective chiefly in 
phemeral titles, so far as published works are concerned. In many respects an inspired 
ork (though slender), it must surely lead anthropologists and sociologists to a com 
unity that deserves, and will reward, their professional attention. 


wlahari. JENS Byerre. Translated from the Danish by Estrip BANNisTER. (First 
published in Denmark by Carit Andersens Forlag in 1958 under the title Kalahari 


Atomtidens Stenalder.) New York: Hill and Wang, 1960. 227 pp., 39 illustrations 
(8 in color), index, map. $4.50. 


Reviewed by ExrizABETH MARSHALL Tuomas, New York City 


Kalahari, by Jens Bjerre, translated from the Danish by Estrid Bannister, is a 
ivel book describing the author’s experiences in the Kalahari Desert of South-West 


irica, a description which includes an account of a few months’ stay with a group 
Kung Bushmen. Unfortunately, the book is advertised as a book about the Bush 
en, and as such it is not responsible. 

To describe the Bushmen, Mr. Bjerre has relied heavily on second hand informa- 
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tion. Though some information was gathered from reliable sources (Mr. Bjerre cites 
the works of Tobias, Passarge, and others but uses the work of at least one writer 
without any acknowledgement whatever, without a hint that the work is not his own), 
his reading has been incomplete. He states, for instance, that ‘these clicking and 
grunting sounds [of Kung] are difficult to express in writing,’’ while for years a system 
of writing clicks has been widely used. A more serious difficulty in Mr. Bjerre’s reliance 
upon second hand information is his willingness to believe the superstitions entertained 
by European and Bantu people who live not far from Bushmen. One such, that Bush- 
men ‘‘guzzle the kill until they collapse from gluttony” is perpetrated by Mr. Bjerre 
in the caption of a photograph which shows, simply, a woman eating a piece of meat. 
That Bushmen instantly devour a “kill,” then lie around digesting it, is often accepted 
as fact in South Africa, so it is no wonder that Bjerre heard about it. But it is surprising 
that he believed it, for even superficial observation would have shown that Bushmen 
can and must preserve meat. The woman in the photo could have told him. 

Trust in misinformation and a preoccupation with his own culture have combined 
to invalidate much of what Bjerre has written. A misinterpretation such as Bjerre’s 
idea that Bushmen “have no clear picture of how many moons there are in the rainy 
season or the dry season” results from a failure to divorce himself from his own con- 
cepts, for Bushmen say the dry season ends, not when four or five moons are past but 
when in fact the rain starts falling, hence Bushmen have to wait until a season ends 
before they know how many moons were in it. 

God is good, says Christianity. What is the Bushman word for God? One word is 
Gaua, Yet it does not follow, as Mr. Bjerre suggests, that Gaua is good, that Gaua is 
the only god, or that remarks addressed to him are prayers of thanksgiving. Bjerre 
has included some rather lengthy poems which, he says, are Bushman prayers, ad- 
dressed to ‘‘O Moon” and “O Spirit.”” Perhaps, but in two years this writer heard 
nothing at all addressed to the moon, and nothing printable addressed to the spirits, 
who are cursed at dances for the evil t!:ey have done. 

I wish Mr. Bjerre had not felt the need to adorn what would have been more 
interesting without ornament. I wish he had stayed with Bushmen longer, or asked 
his questions more carefully, and I wish he had not used such words and phrases as 
“suzzle,” “grunting,” “savage,” “limited language,” “eat anything not poisonous,” 
and ‘“‘they are also human, endowed with a kind of religious life.’”’ Kalahari was not 
written for a scientific audience but for a popular one. The book will be read in South 
\frica where too many voters have never doubted that guzzling, grunting savages 
inhabit the desert. The misconceptions his tone engenders are perhaps more damaging 


than anything he states outright. 


Samekulturen. ORNULV VORREN and Ernst MANKER. (Troms¢é Museums Skrifter Vol. 
V.) Troms¢, Norway: Troms¢ Museum, 1958, 215 pp., bibliography, illustrations, 


index, 1 map, 144 plates. n.p. 


The Lapps. RoBerto Bost. (A revised version of ‘I Lapponi,” translated by JAMES 
CADELL.) (Ancient Peoples and Places series, GLYN DANIEL, general editor.) New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 220 pp., bibliography, index, 52 line drawings, 
3 maps, notes on plates and text, 29 photographs. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RALPH Butmer, University of Auckland 


Both these books are intended as surveys of the whole field of Lappish ethnology 
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for the general reader. Both are attractively printed and lavishly illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings. 

Samekulturen (Same, the Lapps’ own term for themselves, is now the preferred 
term for them in Scandinavia: see Man, Vol. 54, 1954, 18) fulfills its purpose admirably. 
After a brief introduction drawing attention to the wealth of source material on the 
Lapps and mentioning some particularly important scholars in this field comes a short 
chapter on the geography of northern Scandinavia and the archeological evidence of 
its early settlement. Then follows an excellent 80 page survey by Herr Vorren, the 
Curator of the Troms¢ Museum, of the ecological, economic, and technological aspects 
of the three main ecologically and culturally defined Lappish groups, the Mountain 
Lapps, the Sea Lapps, and the Forest Lapps, and of the numerically insignificant but 
culturally fascinating Russian Skolt Lapps. This section of the book is the best brief 
general introduction to Lappish culture known to the reviewer, though he must add 
the qualification that he cannot read Finnish or Russian and therefore is not con- 
versant with the important ethnographies in these two languages. 

Ecological and cultural variation, the complexities of the historical record, and the 
very richness of the hisorical source material mean that it is almost impossible to 
write briefly on “the Lapps” in general without either misleading or confusing the 
reader with unrelated or spuriously related scraps of information drawn from divers 
times and places. Vorren avids this pitfall. His account of the hunting and fishing 
economies which were the basic sustenance of all Lappish groups until recent centuries 
is particularly illuminating. 

The next section of the book covers some nonmaterial aspects of traditional Lappish 
culture: language, art and ornamentation, games, music, oral and written literature, 
religion and magic, and a few notes on certain social customs. Apart from the note on 
language, this is a revised version of the same section in Manker’s De svenska fjdllap- 
parna (Stockholm, S.T.F., 1947). Herr Manker, Curator of the Lappish Section of the 
Northern Museum, Stockholm, writes briefly but with considerable authority on these 
topics. Only in the notes on the miscellaneous social customs is the treatment too brief 
and fragmentary to be satisfactory. 

Finally, there is a 30 page section by Herr Vorren consisting of a brief note on 
physical anthropological enquiries among the Lapps, pointing out, with some justi- 
fication, how inconclusive these have been to date as indications of the racial affinities 
of the Lapps, a brief note (two pages) on traditional social groupings, and then a very 
informative historical survey of the relations of the Lapps to the non-Lappish groups 
in northern Scandinavia and to the State in the four countries in which they dwell. 
[he treatment the Lappish minority has received in Norway and elsewhere (since the 
book is designed primarily for Norwegian readers the Norwegian situation receives 
most treatment) makes a fascinating study. Here and earlier in the book Vorren 
makes general suggestions as to the proper treatment which should be accorded to 
ethnic minorities and their cultures which should be taken to heart by those authorities 
in many countries who deliberately implement policies of cultural destruction under 
the name of “assimilation.” 

In all, this is an admirable little book, and one which would be most welcome in 
an English translation. This reviewer’s only criticisms are that most of the excellent 
ne-illustrations lack indications of scale, and that the sections on social organization 
re brief and rather scrappy. On this point too, surely the authors are wrong in suggest- 

g that the complexities of Lappish kin terms for older and younger siblings of parents 
ind spouses are evidences of an earlier age-grade system (p. 168)? On comparative 
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evidence one might argue that they are more likely to be related to authority, succes- 
sion, and inheritance within the family and hunting or herding band. 

Unfortunately, similar praise cannot be accorded to The Lapps, a revised version 
in English of Sig. Bosi’s J Lapponi (1 Saggiatore, Milan, 1959). One finds it hard to 
understand how the distinguished general editor of the Ancient Peoples and Places 
series, which justifiably enjoys a high reputation, or Dr. lan Whitaker, the consultant 
editor, who has himself published a notable community study of a Lappish group, 
could have lent their imprimatur to such an amateurish work. The book falls right 
into the trap which Manker and Vorren’s so skillfully avoids, presenting information 
from different periods and places with so little coordination that it is quite impossible 
to build up a coherent picture of how any particular Lappish group has lived at any 
particular time. The literary sources drawn on by the author are quite inadequate. It 
would appear that he has consulted hardly any of the Scandinavian literature, since 
the only recent Scandinavian authority whom he cites at length is Herr Manker, 
drawing for the most part on the works of this author which have appeared in German, 
French, or English. Some of the information the author uses was apparently gathered 
by himself in the field, but he gives no indication of the circumstances under which 
this was obtained beyond admitting that his knowledge of Lappish is rudimentary: 
circumstantial evidence suggests that his knowledge of Swedish is little better. Nor 
can his translator be congratulated. It was surely up to him, or to the editors, to check 
such points as whether “arctic partridges” (whatever they may be) (p. 100) and edible 
‘“myrtle-berries” (p. 146) occur in northern Scandinavia, or “‘jackals”’ in North America 
(p. 136), and, perhaps more important, to make some effort to use appropriate anthro- 
pological terms, such as “tool” or ‘“‘artifact’”’ instead of ‘‘utensil” (pp. 36, 113), “‘lan- 
guage”’ or “‘dialect”’ instead of “patois” (p. 20), “‘band,” ‘‘community,” or “kin-group” 
instead of “clan” (pp. 77, 136, 137), and “‘culture-area”’ instead of ‘‘culture cycle” (p 
40). There is, in fact, hardly a page in this book, except where straight quotation is 
being given from some earlier author, where there are not errors of fact or translation 
(whether from Scandinavian to Italian and perpetuated in the English, or merely from 
Italian to English the present reviewer is unable to say), or grossly misleading or 
ambiguous statements, such as the paragraph on page 17 suggesting that the majority 
of Lapps today, including all living in the northern districts, are still reindeer nomads 
or semi-nomads. In fact, only about one-fifth of the total Lappish population of 32,000 
is still directly concerned with reindeer breeding, and of those who are, only a minority 
are still in any sense nomads or even semi-nomads. Nor is there any indication any 
where in the book that reindeer breeding is now an industry, a large proportion ol 
herds being sold for meat and hides, rather than a subsistence economy. The references 
to other Arctic peoples are equally inaccurate and misleading. 

Some slight indication of just how misleading this book is may be gained from th« 
general editor’s preface. Having presumably read it, Dr. Daniel tells readers that 
“the Lapps today live North of the Arctic Circle’ (which is about as true as saying 
that the British live East of River Severn) and, as a justification for the inclusion of 
the book in a series generally devoted to archeology, that they are “‘cultural fossils 
from an earlier time,” an outrageous statement—unless he is also prepared to concede 
that the Welsh and the Scots and, in fact, any other European minority one might 
care to name are in the same category. The only service this book performs is to point 
up the crying need for a good general ethnology of the Lapps in one of the major 


European languages. 
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The Lapps Today. Row.tanp G. P. Hitt (Editor and Compiler). Preface by JEAN 
MALAuvRIE. (Publication of the Centre d’Etudes Arctiques et Antarctiques, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne.) The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1960. 227 
pp., annexe, index, 2 maps, 16 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by PERTTI J. PELTO, Cornell University 


The main body of material presented in this publication is the collection of papers 
presented by northern European scholars, officials, and Lapps at two Internordic 
Lapp conferences: Jokkmokk, Sweden, in 1953 and Karasjok, Norway, in 1956. (A 
third similar conference was held in Inari, Finland, in 1959.) 

The Nordic Lapp Council, sponsor of the meetings, was established by representa- 
tives of the Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish organizations that have been champion- 
ing the interests of the Lapp culture and people. Individuals active in this program 
include scholars (linguists and ethnologists mainly), church officials, government 
officials (e.g., district sheriffs and school authorities), and the Lapps themselves. 
Leading figures in the planning of these conferences have included Israel Ruong of 
Uppsala, Asbjérn Nesheim of Oslo, and Karl Nickul of Helsinki. While Dr. Ruong is 
the only one of these three organizers who is Lappish by birth, a number of Lapps 
from the three northern countries took part in the conferences. 

Preservation of Lappish language and culture was one of the main topics with which 
the delegates concerned themselves. Bjérn Collinder spoke for an apparently popular 
view when he said, ‘‘Let Lapp children learn their mother-tongue at school. Postpone 
instruction in Swedish until the children can read and write their own language and let 
the Lapps see that we attach a real value to their speech” (p. 50). Other speakers pre- 
sented ways and means of developing Lappish as a written language. This attitude was 
not unanimous, however, and some delegates felt that the teaching of Lappish in schools 
is not of crucial importance (p. 55). Interestingly, it was a Lapp reindeer herder who 
most clearly stated the position that teaching of Lappish in schools is unnecessary. 

The general problem of Lappish education involves the frequently encountered 
conflict between “‘progress’’ and “‘preservation.”” Many speakers at the conferences 
pointed to the desirability of adapting educational programs to the Lapp economy and 
culture—to reindeer herding problems and to the nomadic or semi-nomadic economic 
cycle. On the other hand, the Lapps and others are cognizant of the necessity for equip- 
ping the younger generation for effective participation in the rapid cultural changes 
taking place in the three countries. The Lapps themselves do not want to retain the 
status of under-educated, “fascinating-but-inferior” citizens when it comes to seeking 
obs and other advantages in the developing arctic industrial and commercial system 
pp. 120-22). 

The resolutions passed by the conferences make it clear that the Nordic Lapp 
Council stands midway between “progress” and “preservation” in its general temper. 
\t the Karasjok (1956) conference the following resolution headed up the seven point 
declaration of position: 
lhe Lapps in the Nordic countries are going through a transitionary period which demands a 
ew approach to the school problems in Lapp districts. The school authorities must contribute to 

ake the Lapps able to meet competition in trade and commerce and must help them to preserve 
heir sense of identity and self-respect as individuals and as members of a culture unique within 
he community of the Nordic peoples (p. 100). 


The economic base for population expansion in the European arctic was also dis- 
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cussed in detail, including the question of how reindeer herding can be improved as a 
major industry in Lapland. The delegates to the two conferences were also interested in 
the spread of agriculture, improvement of fishing, and exploitation of other natural 
resources such as the minerals of the arctic area. It was noted that development of 
natural resources, e.g., hydroelectric works, often involves infringement on reindeer 
grazing lands, thus raising complicated questions of land-rights and compensation for 
damages (pp. 111-12). 

Other problems discussed in the conferences included Lapp legal rights, representa- 
tion in national governments, and the general effects of tourism on arctic cultures. 

From the discussions at the two conferences there emerges a fairly clear impression 
of the cultural, linguistic, and economic diversity of the Lapps. Organizations by the 
Lapp groups themselves have been slow to develop (pp. 90-94) and are strongly ham- 
pered by the differences between “fisher-Lapps,” “reindeer Lapps,” and ‘Seacoast 
Lapps’’—to say nothing of the very real dialect differences among Lapps who may have 
similar ecological positions. 

It is the nature of these Internordic Lapp conferences that the papers presented are 
strong on opinions and good intentions and not so strong on supporting data. Nonethe- 
less, the problems and position of the Lappish people are fairly clearly outlined in these 
materials, and they bear some general resemblances to the “Indian problem”’ as it has 
developed in North America. Here, too, there is the recurring dilemma of “‘progress”’ vs. 
“preservation.” The Lapps Today, and the further publications promised us by Jean 
Malaurie and the Centre d’Etude Arctique should be of considerable interest to stu- 
dents of American Indian problems as well as to those people who specialize in the 


affairs of the arctic. 


Welsh Rural Communities. DAvip JENKINS, EmMrys JoNEs, T. HuGHEs, and 
TREFOR M. Owen. Edited by ELwyn Davies and ALwyn D. Rees. Cardiff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 1960. xi, 254 pp., chapter notes and references, 8 figures, 
index, 7 plates, 5 tables. 15s. 

Reviewed by RONALD FRANKENBERG, University of Manchester, England 


This is a book containing four essays about different parts of Wales, written by 
students of Alwyn Rees whose pioneering study, Life in a Welsh Countryside, is widely 
and justly respected. The editors in their preface distinguish between studies of Wales 
done by outsiders and those from within the culture. They suggest, with specific refer- 
ence to the present reviewer, that the “facets which he observes most readily are those 
which the Welsh student would regard as peripheral. It is no accident that whereas 
these essays are preoccupied with Chapels and with the values which they stand for, a 
recent study of a Welsh village by a social anthropologist who is not of the culture, 
devotes most attention to the football club, the carnival and local government.” It is no 
accident, either, that there are only six references to non-Welsh authors (two of their 
names are spelled wrongly) in this book; four of these are in the last essay. In some ways 
the first three essays are a contribution to the socially significant mythology of Welsh 
intellectuals about life in Wales. They cannot accept that Saturday sport can some 
times be as socially important as religious revival. This unfortunate peninsularity 
diminishes the value of much of the analysis, but the raw material of acute observation 
is presented and provides a useful addition to the ethnography of the British Isles. 

The major analytical tool of David Jenkins’ essay on Aberporth is the division of the 
society vertically into two groups which, making no concession to the non-Welsh spe- 
cialists’ difficulty in pronunciation, he calls Buchedd A and B. These are, broadly, the 
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Pillars of Non-Conformist Faith, Teetotalers dedicated to getting on, and the people of 
the tavern, or people of the World. The origin of these bucheddau is seen in the Welsh 
revivals of the 19th and early 20th century. 

It is argued that everyone can be fitted into these two categories, except for a few 
individuals banished to a footnote on page 61. The British social anthropologist at least 
will be struck by the absence of reference to cross-cutting ties. Experience suggests these 
must exist. References to the special interrelationships of farmers (p. 40) and to the fact 
that there are more women believers than men (p. 50) seems to confirm their existence 
across Buchedd boundaries, even in Aberporth. 

Buchedd A ideology will also be familiar to students of the Protestant ethic, and the 
contradiction between not being of the world and yet striving to get on is not analyzed. 
(It is, in fact, dealt with briefly in Trevor Owen’s essay on page 233). 

Class as a function of income or occupation is confused on pages 13-15. Mr. Jenkins 
does not do himself or his rich material justice in this essay. 

Emrys Jones’ essay on Tregaron provides interesting ethnographic information on a 
small Welsh town of only 600 inhabitants which nevertheless serves as a commercial 
center for a considerable community. The essay, unlike the first, has no analytical 
framework. It provides some introduction to the study of the structure of the town, but 
a complete lack of incident makes it unable to deal with social process. The stage is set 
but the players never appear and we reach the end still waiting for the drama to begin. 
Instead we are told that kinship is medieval in origin, and Class Victorian. 

The third essay by T. Jones Hughes concerns the village of Aberdaron in Pen Llyn, 
known to the English as The Lleyn Peninsula. Mr. Hughes provides a thorough geo- 
graphical description somewhat marred for the general reader by unfamiliar Welsh 
place names and geographical technical terms. By all means refer to Eryri but let the 
uninitiated know that this range of mountains is also called Snowdon. 

Trevor Owen’s essay on Chapel and Community in Glanllyn is in a different cate- 
gory from the second and third essays of the book, and has a much more sophisticated 
sociological framework of analysis. His treatment of the way in which the growth of 
chapel religion may have weakened religious practice by separating it from the hearth is 
particularly interesting, as is his account of the interaction of home and chapel in the 
field of light entertainment. One would like to see the comparison between this com- 
munity and the Hebrides expanded and the analysis deepened. Even in this essay, 
however, the method of presentation (a section of facts, then one on history, finally one 
on sociology) seems to prevent a real sociological treatment. As in the other essays, no 
actual events are described in any detail. The book’s only unity is that each essay is by a 
student of Aberystwyth and concerns Wales. To criticize it does not reflect so much on 
the abilities of the authors as it underlines the necessity for adequate sociological studies 
to be carried out by trained professional sociologists or anthropologists. 


Thakurs of the Sahyadri. L. N. CHAPEKAR. (University of Bombay Publications, Sociol- 
ogy Series, No. 5) New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. viii, 227 pp., frontis- 
piece, glossary, 17 illustrations, index, end maps. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JOAN P. MENCHER, American Museum of Natural History 


No real ethnography has ever been done of the hill tribe known as Thakurs who live 
in fairly close contact with more advanced cultures of the plains in the North Konkan 
irea of Maharastra State, India. Chapekar’s book, therefore, is most welcome in filling 
some gaps in our knowledge about Indian tribal groups. It is indeed unfortunate that 
the author did not provide any detailed maps of the area under discussion so that the 
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reader could locate the villages referred to, nor did he provide any sort of map or dia- 
gram indicating the relative ruggedness of the terrain and isolation of the areas of 
Thakur concentration. These Thakurs are divided into two endogamous groups, the Ma 
and Ka Thakurs each living in different parts of Thakur territory, having somewhat 
different customs, and each claiming superiority over the other. It would have been far 
clearer if the author had selected one as his base and then used the other for comparison 
in a systematic manner. 

The ethnography starts with a description of the houses and other domestic and 
personal equipment of the Thakurs. The chapter on economic life presents a good 
description of the varied economic activities of the group. Chapekar makes it clear that 
few of the Thakurs own land, the majority of them being tenant farmers. He then 
reports that: 

In bygone days the general Thakur practice was to change the location of a village on the out- 
break of an epidemic . .. the nomadic tendency is now practically obsolete . . . (it) is now ob- 
served only in the migration of individual families of the poorer class. 


The question remains unanswered how this is related to landlord-tenant relations and 
changes therein. In the epilogue, the author discusses the process of assimilation going 
on for centuries between Thakurs and the people of the plains. He notes that this proc- 
ess was accelerated when the Thakurs took to agriculture, but in the text he gives no 
indication of how recently this occured and if this is related to the change from a shift- 
ing to permanent habitat, a normal expectation. Chapekar does not make any attempt 
to relate other aspects of the culture to the man-environment nexus so well described in 
detail. Indeed, the main difficulty with this work is directly related to the fact that the 
author throughout reports detail after detail quite fully but does not attempt any 
analysis of the data so presented nor any correlation of one piece of data with another. 
This is quite apparent in his discussion of social life. Here the descriptions of birth, 
childhood ceremonies, marriage arrangements, and the like are full and complete as 
regards ritual detail, but they are presented as totally discrete pieces of information 
bearing no relation to any larger concept or to one another. For example, he reports 
that, while marriage to the MBD is preferred, marriage to the FSiD is proscribed with- 
out in any way trying to show a relationship between this fact and other aspects of the 
social structure. While the life cycle data is fairly complete, there is no indication in the 
text of whether some of the practices he reports occur frequently or only under special 
circumstances. For example, he states that certain ceremonies are performed if a woman 
be affected by a Bhut or Satvai during her pregnancy. There is no indication, however, 
of how many women are so affected nor which women are more likely to have this 
happen to them. 

Again, it is stated that the normal family unit consists of a husband, wife, and 
children but then the author indicates: 
In a Thakur family where each member works, nobody is a burden to the head of the family. 
People consequently prefet to have their parents live with them if they are not too difficult. . . . 
Economically an additional member is an asset and not a handicap. Sons who live apart and 
ignore their parents are rare. 


It would help to clarify the question of household composition if the author had pre- 
sented some figures for one or two Thakur hamlets. 

At times, the author seems to be influenced by his own cultural values, for example 
where he states in discussing the supernatural: 


This account of the Thakur’s outlook on the supernatural may be completed by a description of 
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some new religious practices which the Thakurs have successfully adopted of recent [years]. . . . 
Under these influences, it is not too much to expect a salutary change in the Thakur’s outlook on 
the supernatural. 


’ In summary, despite the above criticisms, this book does add substantially to our 
knowledge about an interesting region, one of its peoples, and their problems. It is to be 
hoped that in his next book, Dr. Chapekar will present some indication of the interre- 
lations between different aspects of the culture studied. 


The Island Civilizations of Polynesia. RoBERT C. SuGGs. (A Mentor Book.) New York: 
The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1960. 256 pp., bibliography, 

17 figures, index, notes, 25 plates. $.50. 
Reviewed by ALEXANDER SPOEHR, Bishop Museum 


In the limited space of 250 pages, Suggs has written a clearly organized interpreta- 
tion of Polynesian history. The book is produced as a pocket-sized paper back suitable 
for a general audience. At the same time, it is an important contribution to the culture 
history of the Pacific islands. Over 20 years have passed since the publication of Peter 
Buck’s Vikings of the Sunrise. Suggs’ book is a synthesis in a similar tradition, making 
use of the advances of knowledge which have taken place since Buck’s time. There are 
three points in Suggs’ approach to the subject which tc the reviewer give his book 
distinction: (1) Polynesia is considered in the light of existing knowledge of broader 
areas of the Pacific basin, including South China and Malaysia. The time has long 
passed when the prehistory of any single island region in the Pacific can be apprehended 
in isolation from the stream of Old World prehistory. (2) The author exhibits a com- 
mendable holistic point of view which incorporates lines of evidence related to arche- 
ology and ethnology and which are just as necessary as these two fields in the elucida- 
tion of culture history. (3) Current research is reported against the background of previ- 
ous investigation, so that the reader is given an over-all picture of the development of 
Polynesian studies. 

The initial chapters deal with the Polynesian island environment, physical anthro- 
pology, and language. Thereafter, Suggs commences his chronological account with 
relevant aspects of the neolithic of South China, Southeast Asia, Philippines, Melanesia, 
and western Micronesia. He follows with a succinct chapter on Polynesian canoes and 
navigation, including a critique of Andrew Sharp’s thesis on the accidental settlement 
of the Polynesian islands. The culture history of the various principal island grou s of 
Polynesia is then given systematic treatment. The chapter dealing with the Marquesas 
is noteworthy and reflects Suggs’ personal knowledge and experience. Possible Poly- 
nesian-South American contacts are briefly explored, and the Kon-Tiki myth given 
another drubbing. The descriptive chapters each end with a summary of the major 
points made, a great convenience to the reader. 

As an interpretation, the book necessarily carries one danger to the reader with 
limited knowledge of published sources on the Pacific islands. The style of the book, if 
not the qualifying adverbs and adjectives, sometimes implies a certainty about the 
course of past events which is hardly warranted. Thus, Suggs follows Merrill’s proposal 
that the sweet potato may be of African origin, which is far from accepted by botanists 
and in the light of Yen’s current though still largely unpublished work will probably be 
discarded. That leprosy was in Polynesia in pre-European times is by no means dem- 
onstrated. The classification of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, particularly the 
differentiation between Eastern and Western Malayo-Polynesian, is open to question. 
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Though the reviewer happens to agree with the prehistoric time scale proposed by 
Suggs, the actual evidence is very slim indeed. The time and space framework of 
Pacific pre-history, including the neolithic of South China, Southeast Asia, and Ma- 
laysia, is based on archeological work which at best can be charitably described as 
immature and which today provides only a very thin body of evidence. The anthro- 
pological reader, however, will recognize these and other points in Suggs’ interpretative 
framework as clarifying the problems facing the culture historian of the Pacific islands. 


Mexican Manuscript Painting of the Early Colonial Period: The Metropolitan Schools. 
DONALD RoBErTSON. (Yale Historical Publications History of Art, Vol. 12.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. xix, 234 pp., 2 appendices, bibliographies (gen- 
eral and reproductions), index, 88 plates. $10.00. 

Reviewed by CHARLES E. D1psie, University of Utah 


In his discussion of Mexican manuscript painting of the Early Colonial Period, 
Robertson limits his study to the Central Valley of Mexico and to the 1521—1600 period. 
This limitation of area and time span enables him to produce a study of pleasing 
thoroughness and penetration. His task has been to characterize the manuscript style 
of the native pre-Conquest Nahua, to note how the native artists accepted new Euro- 
pean ideas and forms, and to assess the new synthesis resulting from the fusion. Since 
manuscript painting had fallen into relative disuse by the end of the 16th century, 
Robertson is able to trace and chronicle the blending of native and European art styles 
over a period which has a fixed beginning and a discernible ending. 

In defining pre-Conquest Nahua style, the absence of well authenticated pre-Con- 
quest manuscripts from the area is noted. Hence, three sources are utilized to recon- 
struct the earlier Nahua style: the numerous pre-Conquest manuscripts of the related 
Mixteca area, where the Spanish impact was later and less intense; the NAhua arts of 
sculpture and pottery drawn from Robertson’s current study of pre-Conquest Aztec 
sculpture; the earliest post-Conquest Nahua manuscripts such as the Codex Borbon- 
icus, the Matricula de Tributos, the Plano en Papel de Maguey, and the Tira del Museo. 

Pre-Conquest N&hua art style is discussed and characterized with regard to com- 
position of page and space, line, color, humanforms, architectural forms, and geographic 
forms. These criteria serve to relate and date each manuscript; for example, on these 
bases the Codex Borbonicus is adjudged as post-Conquest. 

Noting style and geographical variation, the manuscripts are grouped into “schools.” 
The Mexico-Tenochtitlan school is considered in two stages. The first stage deals with 
the manuscripts previously cited, which Robertson dates between 1519 and 1541. 
These conserve the native Nahua style to the degree that the Tira and the Codex 
Borbonicus have been considered pre-Conquest by some scholars. The second stage 
considers those dated between 1541 and 1601. As representative of this period, major 
consideration is given to the Codex Mendoza. Weighing the influence of European 
calligraphy, Robertson concludes: “It is a prime document of the process of accultura- 
tion. Phrased differently, it represents the first stage of active European influence on 
native manuscript style.” 

The school of Texcoco is represented by the Mapa de Quinatzin, Mapa de Tlotzin, 
the Codex Xolotl, and the Codex en Cruz. Here, European influence is seen to a lesser 
degree and integrated with the native style in a different manner, their distinctive use 
of color and delicate line persisting. I can mention no better evidence of the care and 
thoroughness which characterizes Robertson’s investigation of the manuscripts than 
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to cite his questioning (p. 144) the problem of paper identification and authorship as 
given in my earlier study of the Codex en Cruz. 

The Historia of Fray Bernardino de Sahagin is considered separately, since it was 
written and revised, painted and copied in different places by many hands and over a 
period of some three decades. Here three related problems are considered. While the 
text is in NAhuatl, Robertson, drawing from his separate study, relates Sahagtin’s 
organization of content to the tradition of Medieval encyclopedias. Parallels with the 
De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomaeus are given. Secondly, the art style of each 
Book is analyzed and the varying degrees of Europeanization are illustrated. Thirdly, 
he describes how, in the earlier Primeros Memoriales, the information derives from the 
picture writings, which were elucidated by oral explanations much in the manner of the 
pre-Conquest manuscripts, whereas, in the later Codex Florentino, the N4huatl text 
becomes of paramount importance, and the pictures become virtually illustrations of 
the text. We might add that in Book XII spaces for illustrations were left in the 
Spanish column, and the pictures clearly indicated that the artist read the Nahuatl text 
to inform himself regarding the details of the illustrations. 

Other chapters of the study deal with the Tlaltelolco school, cartography and land- 
scape, the Techialoyan codices. 

Any book which deals with the history, relationship, and dating of these many 
manuscripts in detail, as does this study, is certain to elicit differing views from other 
specialists. However, of greatest importance is the skill with which Robertson has 
presented the manuscripts as works of art and related them to the larger context of 
colonial Mexico. We now need a similar study of the native “writing” of this same area 
and covering the same period, i.e., alterations in glyph meanings, glyph innovations, 
the pattern and order in which glyphs fell into disuse. 

The footnotes reveal Robertson’s intimate working relationship with the specialists 
in the Mexican field: Kubler, Gibson, Wauchope, Jiménez Moreno, McAfee, Fernandez, 
the late Robert Barlow, and others. The bibliography is extensive, the reproductions 
excellent, and the format pleasing. 


Los Antiguos Mexicanos a Través de Sus Crénicas y Cantares. M1GUEL LEON-PorRTILLA. 
Drawings by ALBERTO BELTRAN. Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Econdémica, 1961. 
198 pp., bibliography, end pieces, 18 figures in color, index. n.p. 


Reviewed by DONALD ROBERTSON, Newcomb College, Tulane University 


In this study, Leén-Portilla writes of the Aztecs as a literate society; he describes 
them as a historian writes of the Greeks and Romans—in terms of their history, theo- 
logy, and philosophy. He aims, in other words, to give his reader a broader view of 
\n4huac than that of the excavator, the political historian, or the ethnographer. His 
sources are the pictorial manuscripts and written documents of the early Colonial pe- 
riod. Among the pictorial manuscripts he cites Codex Borbonicus, the Tira del Museo, 
and the Matricula de Tributos as pre-Conquest, although this is by now an outmoded 
view of manuscript chronology. The main written documents he uses are the works of 
Sahagin and his informants (he cites the Nahuatl texts) and the post-Hispanic 16th 
century historians. 

One result of this new approach to old material is that the style of writing suggests 
the 20th century philosopher rather than either the historian or anthropoligist. Chapter 
and subdivision headings include: “Los milenios del México Antiguo,”’ ‘‘Los aztecas: 
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el pueblo cuyo rostro nadie conocia,’”’ ‘“‘Los cien afios del pueblo del sol,’’ ““Legado 
espiritual del México Antiguo,” and “‘Rostro y coraz6n: concept nahuatl del hombre.” 

Leén-Portilla’s analysis of the sources themselves, often to determine what is said 
by implication rather than explicitly, results ina work properly belonging in the domain 
of “humane letters.”’ One of the values of the book, however, is to demonstrate how 
much we can reconstruct of the nonmaterial culture of the Aztecs with this method. 
They were to only a limited extent a “literate” people in the pre-Conquest period but 
completely so in the early Colonial period after they had taken over European writing 
to record their own language. Therefore, Leén-Portilla relies in the main on post-contact 
documents for his picture of pre-contact life. The synthetic picture he paints is never- 
theless an amazingly well-rounded one. 

Dependence upon post-contact sources carries with it, however, the danger that 
sources, which seem to be reflections of the pre-Conquest past, will have important if 
not massive unrecognized components of Hispanic thought and influence. This reviewer 
would like to point out examples, not with the intent of denigrating Sr. Leén-Portilla’s 
work, but rather to point up the need for critical analysis of the European component in 
even such assumedly “‘native’’ sources as Sahagtn’s Nahuatl texts. The contrast of the 
““cood”’ artist with the “‘bad”’ artist is ia ethical, not artistic terms and comes, as I have 
shown elsewhere, not from Nahuatl traditions but the encyclopedia of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus which served Sahagtin as a pattern. The reference to a single god over the 
native multiple-deity pantheon found in several sources he cites is a subject that should 
be further investigated. To what extent is it a native tradition and to what extent a 
device of colonial Christian natives to render their ancestral pagan religion more re 
spectable in their own and Spanish eyes? For instance, Ixtlilx6chitl, the apologist for 
Texcoco and one of the main proponents of the “‘single god” theology, is clearly not an 
unbiased source and should be evaluated carefully; he was writing to glorify both 
Texcoco and his own native ancestors. 

In another vein, we suggest the character Tlacaélel should be further investigated 
and that too much reliance is placed upon him by Leén-Portilla to explain the changes 
in Aztec society during the reign of Itzcéatl. Tlacaélel is the hero who changes the 
direction of society and religion, who, like a medieval knight, serves his king nobly and 
long. The author notes the sources referring to Tlacaélel: Ramirez and Duran, Codices 
Cozcatzin and Azcatitlan, Tezozomoc and Chimalpain, to which could be added Veytia 
writing in the 18th century. Torquemada denies his existence, and Clavijero suggests 
Tlacaélel is only a title or aspect of Montezuma I. It is to be noted that Sahagin does 
not mention him, casting additional strong suspicion upon his historicity. Tlacaélel is 
parallel to Roland (Orlando); they were both nephews of their sovereigns and both 
military heroes. Tlacaélel might very well be an example of the influence of medieval 
romances upon the authors of native history. Not only is this personality poorly docu- 
mented and suspiciously similar to a European heroic type well known in early colonial 
Mexico, but I suggest it is not in keeping with Aztec conceptions of the ruler and his 
relation to his nobles. 

This book is replete with provocative suggestions of places where research can go in 
the future, a characteristic of many pioneering works. It brings up questions that still 
need to be resolved, even though in some instances and other circumstances they did 
not appear as scholarly questions. They can be included in the general and very im- 
portant task of modern scholarship—to determine the amount of Spanish influence in 
the 16th century sources, even one seemingly so native-oriented as Sahagitin’s great 


work. 
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Canoes and Kayaks of Western North America. B1Ltt DurHAm. Seattle, Washington: 
Copper Canoe Press, 1960. 104 pp., 102 figures, 3 plates. $5.00. 


Reviewed by RoBERT F. HeE1zErR, University of California, Berkeley 


This is the fullest and best survey of aboriginal boats for the Pacific Coast and 
Bering Sea {rom Point Barrow to La Paz. About 100 varieties of boats are illustrated; 
techniques of construction and dimensions, as well as distributions and relationship of 
watercraft types, are treated. The most detailed section deals with dugouts of the 
Northwest Coast. The author questions the occurrence of sails in pre-Caucasian times 
among the Eskimo and believes that the eight-man whaling crew of the Nootka is 
adopted from White whalers. Durham says, “Ii a linking of Medieval American and 
Asian civilizations is ever proven .. . the comparative study of watercraft will have 
been the chief tool.’”? A number of stimulating suggestions of overseas sources of skin- 
covered, dugout, and plank-built watercraft are made and the question of outland 
American origins is thus again raised. The accurately and delightfully written text is 
not documented and this is my only adverse comment to the work. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
World Prehistory: An Outline. GRAHAME CLARK. New York: The Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. xiii, 284 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, index, 7 maps, 13 plates. $6.00 
(cloth); $2.45 (paper). 
Reviewed by GorDON R. WILLEY, Harvard University 


Grahame Clark “survey[s] in barest outline the history of mankind from the first 
dawn of culture down to the time when successive societies attained literacy” (p. 3). 
He does it in 261 pages, writing compactly and in a style that flows along—at least in 
most places. It is extremely unlikely that there is anyone who can make trait lists 
exciting reading even though they are necessary for introductory texts. That Clark 
packs plenty of facts into this brief book is one reason it is a good one. It should serve 
well in any general anthropological survey course with a historical orientation. 

How does Clark organize his “Outline’’? He begins by sketching the main lines of 
hominid evolution in their Lower and Middle Pleistocene settings and relating these to 
Lower Paleolithic cultures. The hand-axe tradition is traced northward from its pre- 
sumed east African origins to western Europe and into southwest Asia. As a counter- 
point to this the author notes survivals of the earlier chopping tool and flake traditions 
in India and eastern Asia. Mousterian and Levalloiso-Mousterian industries follow the 
lecline of the hand-axe. Then, as Clark puts it: 

. somewhere between Atlantic Europe and Inner Asia . . . man seems first to have given signs 
of freeing himself from the narrow conceptual limits within which Lower Paleolithic peoples had 
een confined (p. 50). 


[his watershed in human history was the dawn of the Advanced Paleolithic and Meso- 
ithic cultures, characterized by new blade and flake industries, a more specialized hunt- 
ng existence, and by art. With the onset of the Neothermal climatic stage (after 8,000 
B.C.) southwestern Asia grew progressively arid, and under these worsened environ- 
mental conditions a new subsistence mode came into being—plant and animal cultiva- 
tion, And, simultaneously, as Europe’s glacial conditions ameliorated, the Mesolithic 
cultures there expanded and adapted the old hunting ways of life to regions formerly 
inder the ice. (As an aside, one wonders if a similar dichotomy of development did not 
take place in the New World at about this same time between the Mesoamerican- 
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Southwestern deserts and uplands on the one hand and the eastern North American 
forests on the other.) In southwest Asia wheat and barley cultivation began in a con- 
text of early Neothermal Mesolithic-type cultures in semi-arid hills, desert oases, or 
both. Only after these Mesolithic peoples were transformed to village farmers did plant 
cultivation spread to the alluvial valleys of Mesopotamia. The essentials of the Neo- 
lithic passed from Mesopotamia to Egypt and, later, to Europe, to the Indus Valley, 
and to China. Clark believes the processes to have been those of diffusion with regional 
Mesolithic or hunter-fisher societies gradually acculturating to farming. On this Neo- 
lithic platform was then built, in various ways and with varying degrees of independ- 
ence and semi-independence, the civilizations of the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean, India, China. From this point Clark gives special attention to Europe, its 
‘“‘Neolithicization,” its marginal nonfarming peoples, and its Mycenaean origins of the 
Classic world. The civilizations of India and the Far East are treated subsequently by 
going back to the Neolithic threshold in each area and picking up the story. For the 
New World he returns to the equivalent of a Late Paleolithic base line and moves from 
this to the formation of America’s independent “‘Neolithic” in Nuclear America and its 
outward spread from this hearth. Nonagricultural America, Australasia, and the 
Pacific conclude the book. 

The organizational structure is, thus, by stages and horizons within major areas, 
carrying these to the limits of their geographical effectiveness and then breaking off to 
shift to another major theater of culture history. This seems the wisest course at the 
present state of knowledge. Until more is known, for instance, about the beginnings of 
village agriculture in China and its relationships, or lack of relationships, to the similar 
threshold in Mesopotamia, it is difficult to deal with the two areas in any unified way 
except one that is frankly comparative and nonhistorical. Similarly, the American 
Paleo-Indian or Early Lithic industries cannot yet be encompassed, through specific 
and “hard” archeological cross-referencing, in a world-wide synthesis of the Paleo- 
lithic. Perhaps, as evidence comes in we shall see that they never can be, but there is 
also the distinct possbility that they may. 

Clark runs rapidly to do all he has set for himself in the space allowed, and he can- 
not offer many alternative points of view on debated issues. Now and again he does so. 
Thus, he appears to favor the Australopithecines as the proper biological antecedent to 
the various Pithecanthropians of the Middle Pleistocene, although he makes clear that 
the precise dating and evolutionary status of the former are not agreed upon and that 
they may represent a culmination of a side branch in hominid evolution rather than 
standing on the main stem. Or, with the Mount Carmel Neanderthals, he prefers the 
interpretation relating them more closely to modern man in the main stream of evolu- 
tion rather than the one that they are the offspring of interbreeding between Neander- 
thals and Homo sapiens, but he sets out both. At other times he hews more to a single 
line, as with the question of origins of American Paleo-Indian lithic industries where he 
sees likely Asiatic stimulus out of mixed blade-burin and Mousterian traditions by way 
of the bifacially flaked points of Mal’ta in Siberia and has little faith in a completely 
separate New World development of bifacial points. Or, for China, Clark sees little in 
the Hwang-ho basin to suggest an independent invention of farming and attributes it to 
diffusion from the west. Sometimes hotly contested terrain is evaded. Although he tends 
to put greater reliance on Jericho for evidences of very early village life and cultivation 
than on Jarmo, the debate is not faced head-on. But, after all, this is an outline presen- 
tation. 

The New World treatment seems thinner, somehow, than other parts of the book. 
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this may be the usual complaint about any general survey when it touches close to home 
(for the reader). I have no strong disagreements, however. Possibilities of great an- 
tiquity for unspecialized food-gatherers are not treated. Pyramidal mounds and temple 
structures, at least of consequential size, are not well-established for the beginning 
Formative or Preclassic Period in Mesoamerica (ca. 1500 B.C.) but appear to be a bit 
later. The interesting, and increasingly significant, Intermediate area between Meso- 
america and Peru is not mentioned. There are some misspellings or misprints of a few 
American place names. 

Nevertheless, to have written ‘World Prehistory—an Outline” is quite a feat. Few 

—if any other—archeologists could have done it so well. I have said nothing about 
“point of view,” “theoretical orientation,” or what have you. Clark’s main objective 
was to tell a story, and he had few words to spare for this, but his attitudes are clear. 
Prehistory is the story of man’s development and the cumulative, momentum-gaining 
development of his societies and cultures. But the author offers no special set formulae 
of causality. His breadth of outlook and his understanding are implicit in such a con- 
cluding statement as: 
In this region (western Asia) it can be said that the earliest cities grew up with temples at their 
cores and that the earliest citizens conceived themselves to be subjects of gods and members of 
temple communities. Indeed it seems to have been for the purposes of maintaining temple records 
that writing was first devised, as if to emphasize that the earliest civilizations were as much the 
products of religion as of technology; each in its own way served to enhance the biological effective- 
ness of society, the former by relieving tensions that would otherwise impede its smooth working, 
the latter by improving the degree of control over physical environments (pp. 259-60). 


The Archaeologist’s Note Book. CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN. (Chandler Publications in 
Anthropology and Sociology edited by Leonard Broom.) San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1961. 412 pp. of text and forms. $4.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN HOWLAND Rowe, University of California, Berkeley 


“This Note Book,” the author explains, “is designed to provide instructions and 
necessary record forms for the field worker in archaeology” (p. 1). It consists of 29 
pages of summary instructions for archeological excavation and recording, with refer- 
ence to standard manuals for further information, and eight sample record forms in 
5X8 inch size, with blank copies of each perforated for removal and use. The following 
forms are provided, the number following the title of each indicating the number of 
blank forms furnished: 

Archaeological site record, 20 
Archaeological feature record, 20 
Archaeological burial record, 20 
Petroglyph record, 10 

Archaeological stratigraphy record, 20 
Archaeological photo record, 10 


Archaeological field catalog, 10 
Daily field record, 73 


\ notice on page 32 announces that additional copies of these record forms ‘‘may be 
purchased in books of 60 of any record or catalog for $1” from Chandler Publishing 
Company, 660 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California. The volume is printed on 
good quality paper and is provided with a thin cardboard cover, “paperback” style, 
with a water-resistant finish. 

The author is Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and the Note Book was developed as a teaching aid for students beginning 
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in archeology. It was first used in 1952 and has been revised in the light of the author’s 
subsequent experience, which includes fieldwork in California, Nevada, Mexico, and 
most recently in the Sudan. Both forms and instructions are simple and clear. 

As nearly as I have been able to determine, the first archeologist to use printed 
forms for archeological recording was the Egyptologist George Andrew Reisner (1867- 
1942). O. G. S. Crawford, who worked with him in 1913, says that his method “‘was 
based on cards, for objects and tombs, and one also had to keep a full diary” (p. 92, 
Said and Done, London, Wiedenfeld and Nicolson, 1955). The idea was subsequently 
taken up by archeologists working in North America, perhaps through the mediating 
agency of A. V. Kidder, who took Reisner’s field methods course at Harvard in 1911-12. 
Meighan’s record forms are derived from those used by the University of California 
Archeological Survey at Berkeley, but the resemblance of the present forms to their 
original models is not particularly close, since Meighan has introduced substantial 
modifications, usually in the direction of greater simplicity and clarity. 

Printed record forms are particularly useful in excavations and other field projects 
in which comparability of records is a problem. Standard forms help to insure that 
routine but vital observations are not overlooked. The problem of comparability is 
particularly serious in large scale excavations in which a number of different people are 
charged with note-taking, and in the type of excavation so common in the United States 
in which the crews are students or volunteers and each man is expected to keep the 
record of his own work. Meighan’s forms strike me as generally well designed and 
valuable for either of these types of work. 

I would add one comment to his suggestions about field recording. Reisner was 
right in regarding forms as a supplement to narrative field notes and not as a substitute 
for them. Each trained fieldworker should be required to keep his own running notes, in 
which he describes his observations and his ideas for interpreting them as the digging 
progresses. In addition, the director should read and discuss these notes at least daily 
with each of his men and incorporate a summary of the discussion in his own journal of 
the work. This pattern of note-taking helps to make the work less mechanical and to 
keep everyone’s attention focused on the scientific problem which is, or ought to be, the 
justification for making an excavation at all. 


Archaeology in China. W1Lt1aAM Watson. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., 
1961. 32 pp., 146 half-tone illustrations, 1 map. $15.00. 
Reviewed by KWANG-CHIH CHANG, Yale University 


This book consists of a short introduction and 146 plates of some of the important 
archeological sites and artifacts discovered in China during the past decade. With the 
exception of six plates which reproduce artifacts in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum, the pictures have been selected from an exhibition of photographs exhibited in 
Britain during 1958 and 1959 under the auspices of Red China’s Britain-China Friend- 
ship Association. Represented in this book are no less than 28 archeological localities in 
16 provinces, from Jehol in the north to Kwangtung in the south, and from Kansu and 
Yunnan in the west to the Pacific seaboard in the east. These localities are grouped into 
the following five classes chronologically: Paleolithic and Neolithic; Bronze Age I: The 
Shang Dynasty; Bronze Age II: Earlier Period of the Chou Dynasty; Bronze Age III: 
Later Period of the Chou Dynasty; and the Ch’in and Han Periods. 

In his introduction, the author has attempted a very brief outline of Chinese pre- 
history and early history from the Paleolithic through the Han Dynasty to serve as the 
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cultural and historical context for the materials illustrated. Archeology in China during 
the pre-Communist era is contrasted with that under the Communist regime, and the 
spontaneous nature of the Chinese civilizational growth, as currently understood, is 
stressed. Of particular significance are the notes for the plates, giving in each case a 
fairly detailed account of the discovery and the published sources that the author has 
consulted. 

This is certainly a useful book. The well-reproduced photographs and the explana- 
tory notes for each plate give the reader substantial information on some of the im- 
portant archeological discoveries made during the last decade. Contrary to the sugges- 
tion of the inappropriate title of the book, however, a complete or representative cover- 
age of the subject matter is neither intended (p. 5) nor achieved. Even though the 
introductory summary is of necessity brief, it might still cover more adequately the 
current understanding of Chinese prehistory and early history, and it states a few 
debatable (to say the least) points without any suggestion of doubt. Such include, for 
instance, the dating of the Ting-ts’un assemblage (p. 9; see also p. 17), the alleged early 
date of the Pan-shan phase within the Yang-shao stage in Kansu (p. 10), and the spatial 
and temporal distribution of the ting and li tripods (p. 10; see also p. 18). 

A few factual errors should be pointed out. For example, the credit of being the 
“first’’ discovery in China of Paleolithic human remains and implements should go to 
the Ordos Man rather than the Peking Man (p. 8); Loyang was noi the capital of the 
Chou Dynasty at its beginning (pp. 13-14); the majority of Ting-ts’un implements 
were made of hornfels rather than chert (p. 17); and the Ting-ts’un teeth consist of two 
incisors and one molar (pl. 5c) rather than one incisor and two molars (p. 17). Some of 
the important sites (e.g., Yang-shao-ts’un [p. 10], Ch’eng-tzu-yai [p. 8], and Cheng- 
chou [p. 20]) are misplaced geographically, and the date of an important historic event 
(the unification of China under Shih-huang-ti) is incorrectly given (p. 14). 


The Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli (1952-1953). HASMUKH DHITRAJLAL 
SANKALIA, BENDAPUDI BUBBARAO, and SHANTARAM BHALCHANDRA Deo. (Deccan 
College Research Institute and M.S. University Publication No. 1.) Baroda: 
Maharajah Sayajirao University and Poona: Deccan College Research Institute, 
1958. xxvi, 257 pp., 152 figures, 4 maps, 21 plates. Rs. 35/-. 


Reviewed by ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat Wien 


Maheshwar, on the right bank of the Narmada River, is identified with Mahishmati, 
frequently mentioned in the early literature. The aim of excavating the remains of the 
ancient town “‘was to test the truth of the antiquity of Mahishmati and its relation to 
the problem of colonization of the Narmada valley by the Aryan, or better Puranic 
tribes.”” Eventually, it turned out that a place on the opposite, southern bank of the 
river, Navdatoli, was even richer in remains of the early periods. 

Chronologically, the finds from both Maheshwar and Navdatoli range from pre- 
historic times to the 18th century, with a long gap between about A.D. 500 and Muslim 
times. The authors distinguish seven periods. The first two are paleolithic and have 
nothing to do with the two towns. The true sequence begins with Period III, a local 
variant of that culture with painted pottery and very little copper or bronze, the 
existence of which was not even suspected 15 years ago, and which now is known from 
about 30 sites in West Central India and in the Deccan. In his preface, Sankalia hints 
at the possibility that this culture may have been influenced by that of the Early Iron 
Age necropolis of Sialk B in Iran. This was based on the assumption that the chalco- 
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lithic culture in question was not older than about 1000 B.C. However, a slip inserted 
in the book after printing gives a radiocarbon date of 1546+ 128 B.C. for the lowest 
layers of Period III at Navdatoli. Moreover, since the publication of the present volume 
a radiocarbon date from another site has pushed back the beginning of the Southern 
Chalcolithic of India, as we may perhaps call it for the sake of convenience, to at least 
1800 B.C. This precludes any possibility of its having been derived from the culture of 
Sialk B, which can hardly antedate 1000 B.C. The Southern Chalcolithic shares with the 
culture of Harappa and Mohenjodaro—with the latter half of which it was contempo- 
rary—a few traits, such as the use of a specialized kind of blades of siliceous material, a 
certain kind of steatite beads, and the breeding of Bos indicus, but apart from this 
seems to have been quite different and far more primitive. On the other hand, the con- 
nection of its pottery shapes and painted designs with those of early Iran is strongly 
marked. The very close similarity of some of its designs with those of Sialk ITI in Iran, 
of about 3000 B.C., as first pointed out by Sankalia in a paper in Antiquity, is particu- 
larly puzzling. 

In its upper layers the culture of Period III overlaps with that of the historic period 
of about 500 or 400 B.C., characterized by Northern Black Polished Pottery, the use of 
iron, and early coins. Despite a radiocarbon date of 1337+125 B.C. for the “top 
layers” of Period III, this seems to indicate that, similarly as in the Deccan, in the 
Narmada valley, too, the Southern Chalcolithic survived until about the middle of the 
ist millennium B.C. 

Limitations of space do not allow mentioning the various important results of the 
excavations concerning Periods IV to VI, from about 500 B.C. to about A.D. 500. The 
authors are to be congratulated on a work which significantly enlarges our knowledge 
of the cultural history of India in late prehistoric and early historic times. 


Brittany. P. R. Gior. In collaboration with J. L. "HELGovacu and J. Briarp. (Ancient 
Peoples and Places.) New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1960. 272 pp., 
bibliography, 48 figures, 20 maps, 73 plates. $6.50. 

Reviewed by James B. GriFFin, University of Michigan 


This volume in the Ancient Peoples and Places Series has a number of virtues. It is a 
brief review, in English, of a French area about which relatively little was known in 
terms of an over-all presentation. It is a straightforward survey of the essential data on 
the successive cultural complexes to appear in Brittany. Because of space limitations 
the complexes are presented in bare outline and comparisons and interpretations are 
brief and restrained. A considerable body of data published during the last 100 years has 
been sifted, evaluated, and condensed. It is a careful and conscientious appraisal by 
Dr. Giot and his two associates of what is known and what is not known about pre- 
historic and early historic Brittany. 

There is relatively little evidence of Paleolithic cultures and surprisingly little for a 
Mesolithic occupation. The bulk of the volume is devoted to the several varieties of 
Neolithic culture from shortly before 3000 B.C. to about 1500 B.C. Within this time 
period, following the initial occupation by food producers, are a number of ceremonial 
burial complexes associated with the Passage Graves (dolmens), the Gallery Graves, 
and long earth mounds. The famed menhirs and alignments are apparently attributed 
to Late Neolithic and Early Bronze “age” occupations. The Armorican Chalcolithic 
culture is an intrusion of Beaker pottery, arsenical copper, gold objects, and a few other 
traits about 2500 B.C. These new items are found in graves which contain purely Neo- 
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lithic or Late Neolithic items. The Bell Beaker pottery is very closely related to the 
Galician group of beakers. 

The Early Bronze Age is identified with the Armorican Barrow culture of about 
1400-1200 B.C. It has two divisions based on architecture and grave goods. Village 
sites have not been excavated. The bronze artifacts are related to many other Bronze 
Age centers in Europe, but the closest connections are with the Wessex culture of 
southern England. In the Late Bronze Age there are many large “hoards” of bronze 
specimens, particularly the socketed axe. 

The Amorican Iron Age cultures are identified with the introduction during Early 
LaTéne times of iron articles, cremation cemeteries, and other new cultural traits which 
are thought to be the product of westward expansion of the Celts. 

There are 68 figures, which include distribution maps, drawings of tombs and arti- 
facts, and 73 numbered plates on 40 pages. The many local areas in Brittany men- 
tioned in the text are not identified on any map. There is no chronology chart. The 
plates are excellent, but the captions are grouped at the end of the book after the plates. 
As in other volumes of this series, a reader becomes involved in an inordinate amount of 


page flipping. 


River Basin Surveys Papers Nos. 15-20. Frank H. H. Rosperts, Jr. (Ed.) (Inter- 
Agency Archeological Salvage Program.) (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology Bulletin 176.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. 
337 pp., appendices, bibliographies, 25 figures, index, 7 maps, 65 plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by DONALD D. Harte, The American University 


Historic Sites Archeology seeks to link discrete events into a conceptual whole to 
present chronologies of cultural development, yielding clues to problems of accultura- 
tion and migration, so that a dynamic view of the ethnology of the past will be pro- 
vided. Archeology and history are recording techniques and, by themselves, are only 
tools which can illuminate particular events. Therefore, one of the most important 
contributions of Historic Sites Archeology is to bridge the gaps between history, proto- 
history and prehistory, since only by such investigations can significant chronologies 
be established. 

These excellent studies of American frontier history on the Upper Missouri are long 
overdue. Many years ago, W. Duncan Strong emphasized the importance of the study 
of “‘history to prehistory” and, perhaps, archeology in the Northern Great Plains, as he 
predicted, has finally come of age. While correlations between prehistory and proto- 
history have been established, the relationship of these to history generally has been 
neglected. With this Bulletin, however, we now have the necessary “upper limits” and 
possibly the datum point, for the over-all chronology of that area. These historic sites 
reports—the earliest is 1826—provide the essential link between protohistory and his- 
tory and thus represent a definite contribution to the culture history of the Northern 
Great Plains. 

“Historic Sites Archeology on the Upper Missouri,” by Merrill J. Mattes, provides 
the basic historic documentation of the Fort Randall area and, further, discusses 
historic sites archeology since the Flood Control Act of 1944. He discusses the prefer- 
ence for the Missouri River to that of the Platte River as the route to the western 
prairies, north and west of St. Louis, thus indicating the importance of the Upper 
Missouri during the latter part of the “trans-Missouri frontier” period, which ends at 
the battle of Wounded Knee Creek in 1890. 
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In “Historic Sites Archeology in the Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota,” 


John E. Mills discusses six sites, four of which were excavated, including Indian 
Agencies, Forts, and Army posts occupied from the early 1800’s (Fort Recovery) to the 
1870’s (Fort Lower Brule). 

“The Excavation and Investigation of Fort Lookout Trading Post II (39LM57) in 
the Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota,’”’ by Carl Miller, is a report of the multi- 
component site of which the latest of three levels is called Fort Lookout Trading Post II, 
probably established in 1831 by the French Fur Trading Company, and subsequently 
occupied, 1840-51, by the trader La Barge. This is one of the few early trading post 
sites definitely identified. The earlier two levels are prehistoric. 

“Fort Pierre II (39ST217), a Historic Trading Post in the Oahe Dam Area, South 
Dakota” and “Archeological Investigations at the Site of Fort Stevenson (32ML1), 
Garrison Reservoir, North Dakota,” by G. Hubert Smith, are particularly important. 
Che former site in central South Dakota was constructed after 1855, and the latter in 
North Dakota was occupied between 1867-83. These excellent reports provide exten- 
sive documentation and annotation regarding not only the sites themselves, but also 
their related backgrounds, such as Fort Pierre I. Of primary significance at Fort 
Stevenson was the archeological confirmation of historical records. These excavations 
permitted some final additional observations on the site, but for the first time actual 
object materials, properly documented, were identified. 

“The Archeology of a Small Trading Post (Kipp’s Post, 32MN1) in the Garrison 
Reservoir, North Dakota,” by Alan R. Woolworth and W. Raymond Wood, depicts 
the period of early fur trade and is the earliest historic site reported in this Bulletin. 
This post was established during the winter of 1826-27 by the Columbia Fur Company 
and was subsequently occupied for five years. By comparison with sites which are 
slightly more recent, such as Fort Berthold I and II, the beginning of fur trading out 
posts in the Northern Great Plains is clarified. 

The War of 1812 sharply curtailed fur trade for the following decade at least, there- 
fore little is reported, or perhaps little existed, until about 1820 when it again was re- 
vived, flourished like a prairie fire, and finally was extinguished by 1860. This period of 
Plains history is one of the stories which remains to be told. It is one of rapid accultura- 
tion, of trade, greed, deception, war, and eventual dispersion of the Plains Indians. 
These reports provide the spadework for that period on the Upper Missouri, and because 
of them we will eventually have a scientifically documented story of cultures in contact 
during the American Frontier period in the Northern Great Plains. 


LINGUISTICS 
An Indonesian-English Dictionary. JouN M. Ecnots and Hassan SHADILY. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1961. xvi, 384 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Geratp E. Witiiams, University of Chicago 
The intention of this new Indonesian-English dictionary, as indicated in the preface, 
is to “‘be a practical, comprehensive dictionary of modern Indonesian with English 
equivalents for the use of those who wish to read contemporary Indonesian materials,” 
an aim which the book seems well designed and executed to fulfill. 
As the authors point out in the preface, the dictionary departs from the usual 
bilingual dictionary, in that it provides illustrative phrases and sentences, as well as 
equivalents, which is a particularly useful innovation. The body of the dictionary has 


not only plentiful examples of this kind, but a great deal of colloquial material. There 
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is also generous coverage of the abundant spoken and written alphabetical abbrevia- 
tions which, unexplained, can render even simple material incomprehensible. (Notably 
excluded here are the abbreviations for the names of political parties which are, or were, 
legion.) This certainly appears to be a comprehensive work. Measured against some 
rather specialized texts, deliberately chosen to test it (e.g., an article on a rather obscure 
point of Islamic doctrine), it stands up very well. 

In the introduction the authors indicate the use of English alphabetization rather 
than the slightly different system used in the major monolingual dictionaries of Indo- 
nesian and explain the organization of entries: by bases, and of subentries: alphabeti- 
cally by affix or affix complex. There follows a listing of affixes and affix complexes to 
allow the beginner to arrive at the bases. The introduction also includes a brief display 
of the Indonesian spelling system, the Malayan, and a proposed “‘reform”’ system to 
unify the two. Indonesian segmental phonology and its relation to the spelling system 
is also outlined briefly. 

It might have been preferable if, in listing affixes in the introduction, note had been 
made of those which may be alternants of the same morpheme. So too, in presenting 
the complexes of affixes that occur, some analysis might have been provided, though 
admittedly having once begun, deciding where to stop would have been difficult. As the 
authors appear to realize, the decision to incorporate forms spelled alike in the same 
entry, regardless of etymology or their status as distinct morphemes, leads to intriguing 
juxtaposition as in (author’s example): ‘‘aki 1. grandfather. 2. storage battery.” 

The format of the book is neat, with four type-faces to distinguish between entry 
and subentry, examples, English equivalents, and cross references. It is an easy book to 
use. 

Dictionary making is a long and arduous task, particularly if the dictionary is to be 
a good one, and those readers interested in Indonesia and Indonesian must be grateful 
to the authors for their very successful efforts in producing this one. 


Kapauku-Malayan-Dutch-English Dictionary. MARION DoBLe. (Koninklisk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. vii, 156 
pp. 13.50 guilders; cloth guilders 15.-. 

Reviewed by LEopotp Posptsit, Yale University 


Generally speaking, languages of the Highland Papuans of Netherlands New 
Guinea have received little attention so far from competent linguists. Of those very few 
exceptions which have been properly treated in the literature, Kapauku now represents 
the most fully described and analyzed example. Its phonetics and grammar became 
topics of previous publications by P. Drabbe (Spraakkunst van het Ekagi, s’Gravenhage, 
1952), Marion Doble (several mimeographed treaties of Kapauku phonetics, pho- 
nemics, morphology, and syntax, as well as one concise mimeographed textbook), and 
J. Steltenpool with P. A. M. van der Stap (Leerboek van het Kapauku, mimeographed, 
Hollandia, 1959). This latest contribution by Marion Doble presents the student of the 
Kapauku, a linguist, a missionary, or an administrative officer, with a very good aid 
or mastering the language. Conversely, the dictionary could become useful for learn- 
ng Malay, Dutch, or English fundamental vocabularies to those acculturated Kapauku 
Papuans who become literate in the missionary schools. 

The speakers of Kapauku belong to the dark composite race of the Mountain 
apuans who inhabit the western-central part of the Central Highlands of Netherlands 
New Guinea. Their country, which consists of deep valleys separated from each other 
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by rugged mountains, occupies a territory extending from 135°25’ to 137° east longi- 
tude, and from 3°25’ to 4°10’ south latitude. It is estimated that the Kapauku number 
between 45,000 to 60,000. The three dialects whose vocabularies are presented by Miss 
Doble are spoken by people inhabiting the Wisselmeren area, the most western portion 
of the Nassau Mountains. 

The Dictionary is introduced by a brief statement which explains the phonemic 
transcription and the various abbreviations used in the text. The concluding paragraph 
on acknowledgments discloses important information: during her nine years of work 
among the people, Doble used numerous intormants, two of whom deserved her special 
praise. In other words, this dictionary presents a vocabulary of the Kapauku people 
rather than a vocabulary of a single informant, as, unfortunately, is often the case in 
comparable endeavors. The work is rendered even more precise by distinguishing three 
local dialects studied by the author. 

The Dictionary itself is divided into four major parts: Kapauku— Malayan, Dutch, 
English; Malayan—Kapauku; Dutch—Kapauku; and English—Kapauku. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 Kapauku words, properly phonemically transcribed, have been translated 
into the three languages. Entries are arranged alphabetically and some of the irregular 
grammatical features, e.g., inalienable possessions modifying some nouns, or bound 
direct object prefixes modifying some verbs, are included. Whenever the three Kapauku 
dialects differ, all forms are given and properly identified as to their provenience. Al- 
though the Dictionary is meant to be used with any one of the Kapauku textbooks 
mentioned, one may still wish that some of the more difficult words had been given in 
their sentence contexts. Also, the scope of the Dictionary could have been enlarged 
easily by fuller treatment of the native insect and plant-word inventories. 

The work of Marion Doble provides an excellent practical aid to the administrative 
officer, missionary, or an occasional student of anthropology. To the student of lin- 
guistics it will become an important source for comparative studies of the Papuan 
languages. The fact that the vocabulary is based on statements of many informants 
and on a thorough nine years’ long linguistic experience renders the work objective 
and authoritative. To an ethnologist the existence of the various dialects suggests that 
linguistic difference between the Kapauku people inhabiting even neighboring valleys 
may have cultural concomitants. Indeed, this has been the reviewer’s experience during 
his research among the Kapauku. The precision and specification of the Dictionary 
ought to serve as an example to some anthropologists who present the reader with a 
single, undifferentiated, “‘monolithic”’ picture of a Mountain Papuan people, numbering 
over 90,000 individuals, and occupying a territory as large as 3,000 square miles, some 


of which has not even been explored. 


Semantic Analysis. Pau Zi¥¥. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xi, 
255 pp., bibliography, indices, $5.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES O. FRAKE, Stanford Universit) 


Semantic Analysis addresses itself to the question, “‘What does the word ‘good’ 
mean in English?”’ The question is answered in the last line of the book: “ . . . this is 
what ‘good’ means: answering to certain interests” (p. 247). Ziff assures us, however, 
that he asks the question not because the answer matters but because answering it does. 
This review addresses itself to the question, ‘“‘Does Ziff’s answering of his question pro- 
vide any useful procedures for the ethnographer, engaged, as he is, largely in a task of 

unfortunately rather intuitive) semantic analysis?”’ Measuring this book, written by a 
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philosopher in terms of its relevance to ethnographic methodology is, perhaps, unfair 
to Ziff; but it answers to the reviewer’s interest. 

A major portion of any ethnographic description derives from interpretations of 
informants’ verbal statements. Whether these statements comprise records of conversa- 
tions, folk tales, answers to questionnaires, or Rorschach responses, their interpretation 
by the investigator depends in some way upon the meaning of these statements to the 
persons who uttered them. This being the case, it is regrettable that ethnographers 
have given so little attention to developing operations for determining the meaning of 
the utterances they record. 

Although certain linguists have been known to say that the study of meaning is a 
matter for the social scientist (rather than the linguist), in fact it has been among 
philosophers rather than among psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists that 
“semantics” has received the greatest amount of explicit discussion. Yet the method- 
ological value to the ethnographer of philosophical semantics often seems rather 
limited. The philosopher tends to discuss semantics apart from the context of any 
single natural language, and even when explicitly concerned with “natural” or “ordi- 
nary” language (‘‘as though one spoke either French or German or ‘ordinary language’ ”’ 
p. 73]) they rarely come to grips with an actual corpus of recorded linguistic material. 
Ziff’s book, however, represents an encouraging departure from the usual philosophical 
discussions of language. Ziff has heard of linguistics. His bibliography cites 13 struc- 
tural linguists but only seven philosophers (including Ziff himself, Aquinas, and 
Bentham). Wittgenstein is cited, but there is no mention of, for example, Quine, Good- 
man, White, Morris, or Peirce. On the other hand, the linguistic classics—de Saussure, 
Bloomfield, Harris, Jakobson, Chomsky—are all here. The properly trained ethnog- 
rapher can, therefore, expect to be on relatively familiar ground when reading this book 

I say “relatively” because the book nevertheless reads like philosophy. 

Ziff, unlike the ordinary philosopher, is concerned with the semantic analysis of a 
pecified word in a specified language, i.e., in English or, more precisely, in E. E must 
e defined in relation to H*, H, E*, and E**: 

H* is the finite set of utterances that have actually been uttered by native 

English speakers. 

H is the proper subset of H* to which we have access through memory or records. 
E* is the finite set of all utterances that have been or ever will be uttered by 

English speakers. 

E** is the (potentially) infinite set of all possible utterances in English, a pro- 

jection of E* on the basis of certain compositional regularities present in E*. 

E is the available sample of E*, that is the extension of H obtained by eliciting. 


Given a “morphological element” in E, the procedure for discovering its meaning is 
ssentially an extension of the linguist’s distribution and substitution methods to dis- 
ver semantic regularities. The “distributive set” of a morphological element com- 

prises all the utterances in E in which the element occurs. The “‘contrastive set”’ of an 


element comprises all those elements which substitute for the given element in the 


rames of its distributive set. If an element has no contrastive set, it has no meaning. 
(hus fo in J am going to go has no meaning, whereas fo in IJ am going to Istanbul has 
neaning for it contrasts with through, near, by, away from, etc. 
Having determined the membership of an element’s distributive and contrastive 
ts, one proceeds to determine the “relevant nonsyntactic semantic differences be- 
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terances of the contrastive set’”’ (p. 189). One attends not simply to the referents of 
words but to the “conditions” under which the speech acts, including tokens of the 
relevant utterance types, can be performed. “Somehow it has seemed simpler to ass 
ciate words with things rather than with conditions. But restricting one’s attention sim- 
ply to spaciotemporal referents is not a fruitful approach to semantic analysis” (pp. 82 
3). The aim is to formulate a concise metalinguistic statement of the meaning of an ele- 
ment which explains the relevant differences found in the two sets and which accounts 
for “odd” utterances. Examination of odd or semantically deviant utterances is a key 
operation. Compare: That is a good corpse with That is a good cadaver, The oddity of the 
first in contrast to the second suggests to Ziff that the meaning of good has to do with 
‘certain interests.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion the basis of Ziff’s methodology, distributive and contras- 
tive relations, is sound and certainly answers to the ethnographer’s interests, but the 
notion of extending the methodological procedures of structural linguistics to semantics, 
in this and similar ways, should not be new to the ethnographer who has read Pike, 
Nida, Joos, Goodenough, and Lounsbury. Although his basic approach seems sound, 
there are certain difficulties with Ziff’s actual procedures. These difficulties have to do 
especially with the generation of his corpus, E, and with the specification of his ‘‘mor- 
phological elements with meaning in E.” 

Ziff, as a native speaker of English, assumes the role of informant as well as of in 
vestigator, eliciting from himself to produce E. For the ethnographer’s interests this is 
an unfortunate tactic. Ziff’s methodology depends critically on his reactions as a native 
speaker to utterances he, as investigator, has elicited from himself, as informant, to 
illustrate points he wishes to make as investigator. Certainly this procedure does not 
meet the needs of the ethnographer or linguist who considers himself totably account 
able for a given corpus about which he lacks a native speaker’s intuitions, who must 
extend this corpus by eliciting appropriately from persons other than himself, and who 
must interpret ‘heir reactions to the grammaticalness or meaningf{ulness of their utter 
ances. Recent studies by Hill (Word 17:1-10, 1961) and by Maclay and Sleator (IJAL 
26:275-82, 1960) point up the problems that arise when one must depend on an in 
formant’s judgments rather than those of the theorist in such matters. 

For Ziff, a language “‘is defined only by the utterances that can be uttered without 
deviation from certain regularities” (p. 2). ““Meaning is essentially a matter of non 
syntactic semantic regularities” (p. 146). Clearly, then, the analysis of meaning de 
pends on distinguishing syntactic (grammatical) regularities in an utterance from 
semantic regularities. This methodological requirement, Ziff acknowledges, forces a 
theory of semantic analysis to rest on an adequate theory of syntactic analysis, whicl 
tself does not involve questions of meaning (pp. 196, 14-15. The influence of Chomsky 
is apparent here). But Ziff does not in fact base his discussion on a distributional analy 
sis, or any other kind of analysis, of the syntactic structure of E. His examples aré 
sentences cited in traditional orthography rather than utterances transcribed phonem 
ically. Except for an occasional italicized word indicating “emphasis,” stress and 
ntonation, critical features of English (and of E), are ignored. He inciudes a discussio1 
of morphemics but in examples generally talks about ‘‘words”’: “I have not tried t 
say or even to indicate exactly what a word is. . . . I have been using and I shall con 

ue to use the word ‘word’ in an ordinary way” (p, 21). In theoretical statements Zifl 
ses the noncommittal phrase “‘morphological element.” 

Even though he does not present an actual linguistic analysis, Ziff permits himsel 


to ask, “For why is it that the distributional procedures of morphological analysis serv: 
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to characterize a set of elements having such a striking intersection with the set of ele- 
ments of E that presumably have meaning in English” (p. 148). If we take “‘morpho- 
logical elements’? to mean morphemes, then it is true, since most morphemes have 
contrastive sets, that most morphemes will have meaning in Ziff’s sense. Nevertheless, 
is the objective of semantic analysis simply to find “the meaning of a morpheme’’—or 
of some other morphologically defined element? If we assume that the content side of a 
language comprises a set of elementary (i.e., irreduciable, unpredictable) meanings (or 
“significata”’), it does not follow that for each elementary meaning there corresponds a 
distinctive elementary morphological unit. Nor does it follow that the morphological 
complexity of a term is an index of its semantic complexity. Knowing the meaning of 
the morphological elements grape and fruit does not enable one to determine the mean- 
ing of grapefruit. The meaning of grapefruit, like that of orange, must be independently 
learned and is of the same order of complexity. Furthermore, one must independently 
learn the meaning of orange in contrast with grapefruit and the meaning of orange in 
contrast to red. The different morphological properties of orange and grapefruit are ir- 
relevant to the analysis of their different semantic properties. An essential task of 
semantic analysis is to discover those linguistic forms, of whatever morphological 
structure, which have a single and unpredictable meaning (see, for example, Good- 
enough, Language 32:208, 1956). Ziff does little to clarify this complex problem of the 
relations between linguistic form and meaning. He relies too much on structural linguis- 
tics in his theoretical arguments but uses it too little in his actual analysis. 

Only a good book—one that answers to certain of my interests—could stimulate 
this kind of critical comment. The basic methodological message of Semantic Analysis 
is an important one, and although taken alone the book is not an adequate manual of 
semantic procedures for the ethnographer, when it is added to the growing and ever 
more linguistically sophisticated literature on semantics coming from a variety of 
fields, it gives reason to hope that soon we will be doing semantic analysis as well as 
talking about it. 


{ Caroline Islands Script. Saut H. RreSENBERG and SHIGERU KANESHIRO. (Anthropo- 
logical Papers, No. 60, from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy Bulletin 173). Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 269-333, 
bibliography, 4 figures, 1 map, 3 plates, 4 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by Davip D1rincER, University of Cambridge 


This brief publication is of paramount importance for the study of the alphabet and 
of writing in general, and particularly for the study of the problem of origin of script 
ind of “‘idea diffusion.” Since the exploration of Woleai atoll and the neighboring islands 
by the Hamburg Siidsee Expedition in 1909 (the reports on this were published only 
from 1935 onwards), and particularly since the article on a new Pacific Ocean Script, by 
J. Macmillan Brown (who visited Woleai in 1913), appeared in Man, 1914, this peculiar 
script received some attention from historians of writing and ethnologists. But no 
thorough or independent study of it has hitherto been available. 

The authors have now compiled the story of this script: In 1905, Alfred Snelling 
an American missionary from the Micronesian island of Truk), with a party of 
rrukese men, was driven ashore at the island of Eauripik—belonging to the Woleai 
group of the Central Carolines—and introduced there the alphabet which had been 
leveloped in the Nomoi islands, which lie to the southeast of Truk. 

The Eauripik natives ‘‘took the names of the letters as being their syllabic values 
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and converted the alphabet into a syllabary.” This “syllabary”’ reached the island of 
Faraulep, “where the deficiencies of the writing became apparent, all consonant signs 
of the alphabet now having syllabic values consisting only of consonants-plus-7.”’ 
Apart from this type of script (which the authors call ‘“‘Type 2’’), it came about that 
between 1907 and 1909 the Faraulepese: 

. invented a whole new set of symbols, Type 1, taking some of the signs from their environment 
and their material culture and giving them as their values the names of these objects; other signs 
were made by altering the form of Type 2 symbols; a few may be of Japanese derivation; and some 
are the products of imagination. By 1909 the writing, of both types, had spread to eight atolls 
of the Central Carolines and it is still known on five of them today. 


Both types are still in a fluid state; they are far from complete and certainly not 
perfect. ““A symbol may be used for more than one syllable, and a syllable may be rep- 
resented by more than one symbol.” The authors suggest that in time the script might 
become more suitable for the exact representation of the native language. ‘‘However, 
the writing will probably die out before this occurs.” 

The authors examine the present-day knowledge and distribution of this interesting 
writing. They analyze it as to the phonemes and their combinations, the vowels, the 
lack of exact correspondence of characters and syllables, the effect of dialects, the rep- 
resentation of final consonants, and so on. 

One of the most interesting problems is the ultimate origin of both types. Several 
suggestions had hitherto been made—that the writing represented the remains of a 
formerly more developed system, that it was related to scripts of the Asiatic mainland, 
that it was connected with the Easter Island script. The authors rightly conclude that 
the Caroline Syllabary “represents a case of recent stimulus diffusion, like the Vai 
and Cherokee syllabaries.”’ This conclusion fits perfectly into the general pattern of 
script diffusion. Considering that a missionary comes into the early picture (1905), 
one wonders whether the case might not also come within the general observation 
“alphabet follows religion.”’ The authors and the Smithsonian Institution may be con- 
gratulated on this fine piece of work. 

OTHER 
Studying Personality Cross-Culturally. BERT KAPLAN (Ed.) Evanston, Illinois: Row, 

Peterson and Company, 1961. ix, 687 pp., chapter bibliographies, figures, index, 

chapter notes, tables. $8.50. 

Reviewed by A. KIMBALL Romney, Stanford University 


This volume consists of 24 separate essays, plus an editor’s epilogue, in the area of 
culture and personality. Approximately three-fourths of the essays were written es- 
pecially for the present volume, and about half of the material is unavailable in pub- 
lished form elsewhere. “Although the great bulk of the work in the culture and personal- 
ity field has been done by anthropologists,” less than a fourth of the authors of the 
present volume are anthropologists. The others come from the fields of psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, psychoanalysis, and history. The editor indicates that this choice 
of authors reflects the nature of the interdisciplinary requirements of cross-cultural 


personality study. 

The book is divided into five sections or parts. Part I, “Culture and Personality 
Theory and Research,” consists of a single lengthy chapter by Milton Singer which 
surveys culture and personality theory and research from around 1920 to the present. 
Part IT, “Social Theory and Personality,’”’ contains six essays, as does Part IIT, ““Meth- 
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odological Issues in Cross-Cultural Study of Personality.”’ Part IV, “Problems of Cross- 
Cultural Research,” contains five contributions, while Part V, ‘‘Approaches to Cross 
Cultural Personality Study,” contains six essays plus an editor’s epilogue. 

Something over half of the papers consist of a discussion of culture and personality 
theory. According to the editor, the original plan was to present a brief background 
and orientation of theory and to center primarily upon the problem of techniques 
for cross-cultural personality study. Theory became recalcitrant, however, and the 
book developed two centers of focus, theoretical and methodological, rather than the 
single methodological focus originally planned. In his epilogue, the editor confines his 
chief discussion to the theoretical chapters and attempts “‘to describe a new view of 
what should be studied” (p. 660). Since the editor’s epilogue contains such a lengthy 
critique and evaluation of the various theoretical papers and little explicit treatment 
of the methodological chapters, this review will consist of a brief summary of the edi- 
tor’s conclusions concerning theory with a somewhat expanded consideration of some 
of the implications of the chapters on method and methodology. 

The editor sees two central themes emerging as cornerstones for future theoretical 
development. 

First is the idea that the “motivational basis for orderly, appropriate social behavior 
need not be isomorphic to the role itself.’”’ Thus, similar motivations may support 
similar role behavior. One implication is that the personality and culture worker must 
seek a more complex relationship between the motivational systems and the role sys- 
tems and can no longer be content with assuming that the two are isomorphic. 

The second theme points out a shift from the task of describing modal personality 
or delineating typical personality to that of discovering the motivations that underlie 
conformity. ““The concrete task of the research worker is to clarify the psychology of 
conformity in the person, in the cultural group, and in human beings generally” (p. 
667). The generalized mechanism, conformity, replaces the positing of several specific 
behaviors, namely, aggressive, affiliative, etc. On the assumption here that modal per- 
sonality theory or close relatives thereof have been the dominant theoretical approach 
in the past, the editor concludes that the implications of conformity contain suggestions 
for a significant new and complementary approach to culture and personality. 

Though the methodological chapters ‘‘speak for themselves very clearly and there- 
fore require no explaining or interpreting,” (p. 660), they may well have as far-reaching 
implications on the directions taken in research on culture and personality as the 
theoretical sections. Not all of these implications can be discussed here. A few of the 
more exciting points will be briefly mentioned. 

Hymes’s article on “The Linguistic Aspects of Cross-Cultural Personality Study” 
is an important and stimulating survey of the ways in which personality is expressed 
and perceived in acts of speech, and the various ways in which language reveals per- 
sonality characteristics of its users. Hymes convincingly demonstrates that an impres- 
sive amount of work has been done in the area which is highly relevant to studies in 
culture and personality. His careful compilation of relevant works and his interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of implications for personality studies should ease the task of new 
workers in the field. There are two implications of linguistic applications to which 
Hymes could have given more attention. The first concerns the lexigraphical studies 
of folk taxonomies that are relevant to personality variables. The study of native 
theories of personality and mental illness are most easily approached through the study 
of their language. Kennedy mentions this with respect to the classification of mental 
disorders on page 414 of the present volume. Frake’s article, referred to in Hymes’s 
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bibliography, is a good illustration of the application to native categories of disease. 
Kennedy neatly sums up the point when he says, ‘Any study of psychopathology in a 
nonliterate society must include a description of the relevant native vocabulary and 
beliefs. What are the indigenous categories of mental illness? What are the assumptions 
as to cause and effective cure? Where are their boundaries on the events that we classify 
as mental illness and criminal behavior?” (p. 414). These questions are most easily 
approached through careful studies of the lexigraphical aspects of relevant folk taxono- 
mies. A second point that is relevant here is the study of the expressive aspects of 
speech that Hymes treats under the rubric of “‘acts of speech.” Various works of Mahl 
at Yale should be added to Hymes’s bibliography. (Relevant items include: “‘Exploring 
Mental States by Content Analysis,” by George F. Mahl, in Trends in Content Anal- 
ysis, Ithiel de Sola Pool (Ed.), University of Illinois Press, 1959. Also ‘Disturbances 
and Silences in Patient’s Speech in Psychotherapy,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 53:1-15, 1956.) Hymes correctly points out that work on the expressive 
aspects of speech has important implications in terms of coding a variety of personal- 
ity variables including those of aggression, nurturance, succorance, etc. An additional 
possibility inherent in the use of the expressive aspects of speech is that they may pro- 
vide measures of various personality and cultural variables that could eventually be 
brought under experimental control, thereby providing the functional equivalent of a 
bar press in experimental psychology. One of the secrets of success in the work of ex- 
perimental psychologists such as Skinner has been the fact that they have had a re- 
sponse, for example, bar pressing, that was highly sensitive to changes in antecedent 
variables such as scheduling of reinforcements. Once the psychologists learned how to 
bring the frequency of response under control, they were provided with a technique 
for making very fine discriminations between various antecedent variables. Clearly, 
various aspects of expressive behavior in language such as hesitation phenomena are 
partially patterned on the basis of cultural variables and partially patterned on the 
basis of personality variables. The use of hesitation or expressive phenomena in lan- 
guage may be used as a measure of fine changes in such variables as, e.g., anxiety. 
Rates of hesitation phenomena may eventually be brought under control in the same 
way that response rates such as bar pressing have been brought under control in ex- 
perimental psychology. The use of such measures in studying the relationship between 
personality variables (aggression, nurturance, succorance, anxiety, etc.) and cultural 
variables (change in status, change in setting, etc.) may be invaluable in future work. 

The Barkers’ chapter on “Behavior Units for the Comparative Study of Cultures” 
has many implications for the anthropologist. Some of these implications clearly go 
beyond the study of culture and personality in that the methodological innovations 
could be used in a wide variety of situations. The Barkers present various findings in 
their comparison of an American village with a British village. For example, they find 
that “people are functionally more important in Midwest (America) than in Yoredale 
(Britain), and differences between people are functionally less important in Midwest 
than in Yoredale.’’ The Barkers come to this conclusion by studying representative 
quantitative data concerning the differential distribution of persons with respect to 
behavioral settings. These techniques could be adapted to studies in primitive cultures. 

One of the issues discussed by Henry in his article on ‘“Projective Tests in Cross- 
Cultural Research” is the problem of norms. In using any sort of test cross-culturally, 
the question has frequently been raised in the past as to the problem of what norm a 
person is to be compared against. Henry says the “‘real hazard of the issue of norms, 
however, is the implicit one of ‘associated conditions.’ This involves not merely the 
notion that a ceftain percent of F on the Rorschach test, for example, is deviant in our 
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society (and hence may be for another), nor merely the interpretive assumption that 
such scores relate to preoccupations with order, system, rules, and regulations” (p. 
593). The discussion of the use of various expressive phenomena in speech as a measure 
in culture-personality studies provides one kind of solution to the problem of norms 
which has plagued the various workers in culture and personality. The solution is not a 
general one for all kinds of phenomena, but it certainly would serve to provide one kind 
of alternative. The basic idea is that if some phenomena, such as rate of hesitation 
phenomena, is brought under the control of some other variable, e.g., raising of tension 
level, then by using individual subjects in the same sense that the experimental psychol- 
ogist uses a single rat, the problem of norms disappears. We do not ask the question, 
“What is the ‘normal’ rate of hesitation phenomena?” any more than the experimental 
psychologist asks, ‘‘What is the ‘normal’ rate of bar pressing?” The rate of hesitation 
phenomena or of bar pressing is established for a given subject before the introduction 
of some experimental treatment. Each subject is his own control. The interest is focused 
upon the relationship between the introduced variable and the original rate of respond- 
ing. Replication is assumed to have occurred, if, for example, the rate of hesitation 
phenomena goes up invariably with an increase in tension. 

A few general interpretive remarks on the volume as a whole seem in order. It is 
clear that there are two continuing trends represented in the volume, (a) the use of 
and concern with general theory as a preliminary to empirical work, and (b) the use of 
analytic psychology to the almost complete exclusion of behavioral and experimental 
psychology, for example, the Rorschach figures prominently in a third of the articles. 

The role of “data”’ is also interesting. If a distinction is made between case history 
type data and systematically controlled observational or experimental data, we find 
that in the eight articles in which any data whatsoever is introduced, all but two use 
essentially case history type data. The two exceptional treatments that stand out are 
those of DeVos and of Hagan. In DeVos’s article there is a successful attempt to relate 
various categories of Rorschach responses interpreted as symbolic responses to physio- 
logical measures. This is a significant development and will undoubtedly pay off in the 
future. 

With the exception of DeVos’s article, there is no hint in the book that physiological 
measures are relevant to the study of culture and personality. The book could have in- 
cluded a survey article that would do for recent developments in physiological and en- 
docrinological and drug phenomena what the Hymes article does for linguistics. 

There are many other high points in the volume—for example, Lerner’s descrip- 
tion of some of the problems he found in interviewing Frenchmen is extremely enter- 
taining, as well as significant for anyone doing interviews in new contexts. Raybun’s 
article on field problems which challenged him in the Israeli kibutzen similarly is a 
sensitive discussion of circumstances that all field workers may run into. Carstair’s 
article fits this same category, as does Honigmann’s highly personal and sensitive report 
of the interpretation of the significance of dream analysis for an individual Cree Indian. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of Society, Volume I. WARNER MUENSTERBERGER and SIDNEY 
AxELRop (Eds.) (Founded as Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Vols. I-V 
by Géza Réheim.) New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1960. 384 pp., 
chapter bibliographies, index, tables. $7.50. 

Reviewed by THomas GLADWIN, National Institute of Mental Health 


This book is a continuation of the familiar Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, a 
publication series founded by Géza Réheim. Five volumes were published under the 
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former title. The editors believe the change in title is justified by the growing capability 
of psychoanalytic theory to support study of the institutions of any social structure or 
of any culture. They feel that, whereas in the past psychoanalysis was confined to an 
ancillary role of enriching the social sciences, it can now make a more substantial and 
primary contribution to the study of society. It is questionable whether this formula- 
tion does justice to the past contributions of analytic theory, and equally questionable 
whether the content of this book meets the hopes of the editors for the future. 

Like its predecessors this volume comprises a collection of papers of rather uneven 
usefulness to anthropology. This reviewer is not competent to judge the advances or 
enrichment in analytic theory which may be embodied in the essays. He must therefore 
confine himself to the parochial viewpoint of an anthropologist. 

Che papers employ a number of different strategies as well as addressing themselves 
to a variety of topics. One strategy is the reinterpretation of familiar cultural institu- 
tions in a psychoanalytic framework, without reference to newly derived empirical 
data. Robert Waelder relates totalitarian thought and ideology to the paranoid process. 
William Wasserstrom develops analogies between Freud’s writings on the origin of cul- 
ture and James Fenimore Cooper’s novel The Prairie. Dorothy Zeligs associates Hebraic 
monotheism with Abraham’s relationship to his mother. Andrew Peto relates the same 
phenomenon to the unconscious fantasies of the nomadic Bedouins. 

Another strategy is to interpret cultural phenomena with reference to a single case 
seen in psychoanalytic treatment. Norbert Bromberg addresses himself in this fashion 
to totalitarianism. Terry Rodgers describes an obsessive pacifist who was converted 
during analysis into an impassioned anti-Negro racist; he does not address himself to 
the role played by the analyst in effecting this socially unfortunate transformation. 
Bernard Meyer and Richard Blacher describe a versatile Negro artist with problems 
of sexual identity and relate this case to the phenomenon of creativity. 

Three other papers would have to be labelled “‘miscellaneous.”’ K. R. Eissler con- 
ducted a series of interviews with soldiers who earned high efficiency ratings; he found 
they all had problems, especially in the sexual sphere, and was therefore led to question 
the concept of normality. Ari Kiev uses the strategies and data of Whiting and Child to 
explore the relationship between child training and therapeutic practices, without sub- 
stantial addition to the methodology of the Whiting and Child study. Zachary Gussow 
presents some previously unpublished case material on pibloktog and concludes that it 
represents a genuine hysteria (‘‘arctic hysteria’’); his reasoning is persuasive but neces- 
sarily does not take into account the more economical, but very recently published, 
hypothesis of Wallace and Ackerman of calcium deficiency (‘An Interdisciplinary 
\pproach to Mental Disorder among the Polar Eskimos of Northwest Greenland,” 
Anthropologica 11:1—12, 1960). 

One essay, by far the longest (87 pages), stands in glittering contrast to the rest. 
This is Monica Bychowski Holmes’ ‘‘A Cross-Cultural Study of the Relationship Be 
tween Values and Modal Conscience.” This essay undertakes a remarkable synthesis of 

variety of theoretical schemes: the value orientations of Florence Kluckhohn, the 
personality types proposed in David Riesman’s Lonely Crowd, W. M. McCord’s con- 
science structure, and the literature on national character and authoritarian personal- 
ty. The constructs so derived are related to socialization experience along several 
dimensions. Empirical development and testing of the resulting hypotheses is under- 
taken statistically through content analysis of children’s books in four Western socie- 
ties: United States, comparing pre-Civil War McGuffey readers with their modern 


counterparts, France, West Germany, and Ireland. This is a brilliant essay whose rea- 
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soning defies summarization, but which can be read with great profit by any social 
anthropologist. The achievement becomes more remarkable when one discovers in an 
unassuming note that it was undertaken as undergraduate honors thesis at Harvard 
University in 1958. 

It is probably evident that this reviewer is not unduly impressed with the methodo- 
logical contribution of this volume, with the striking exception of the Holmes essay— 
which is not essentially psychoanalytic in orientation. The validity of the interpreta- 
tions of cultural phenomena offered rests solely upon their apparent plausibility; there 
is no way to judge the relative validity of alternative interpretations. Furthermore, 
those papers which seek explanations of major institutions or processes with reference 
to a single person (in need of treatment) are scarcely satisfying. 

However, before throwing stones at the psychoanalysts we anthropologists might 
look at our own house, lest we find it to be built of glass. In studies of culture and per- 
sonality do we have a criterion measure other than inference and plausibility? Or are we 
by the use of a terminology more chaste than that of the psychoanalysts, merely kidding 
ourselves that we are more scientific? Are conclusions more sound when based on a 
single abstracted synthesis of modal experience and personality than when rigorous 
attention is paid to the concrete social and emotional experience of an actual person in a 
cultural setting? Granting my particular biases, as an anthropologist I find little of 
value in most of the papers under review. But I wonder whether this is not a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black—and indeed whether the psychoanalysts have not bor- 
rowed their scientific methodology from us! 


The Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior. ALBERT ELLis and ALBERT ABARBANEL. (Eds.) 
Index compiled by Epwarp M. ALLEN. (2 Vols.) New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
1961. xxii, 1059 pp., figures, index, tables, chapter references. $30.00. 


Reviewed by Witu1aM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


It is gratifying to note the appearance of an encyclopedia on sex that is not only 
ritten with authority and insight but clarity and good taste as well. The Encyclopedia 
f Sexual Behavior is addressed to a professional-scholarly audience; in fact, the pub- 
sher makes an effort to keep it from the curious layman and juvenile. The objective 
the encyclopedia is to serve as a reference work for professionals who must serve 
ients, and for adults who may be directed to it on the advice of physicians, clergymen, 
social workers, lawyers, and other counselors. This does not imply, however, that 
dividuals not in search of professional guidance will not profit by reading articles 
that may have some interest for them. 
The editors are Albert Ellis and Albert Abarbanel, both of whom are Ph.D.’s prac- 
‘icing psychotherapy and marriage counseling, with extensive publications in the field 
| sexology and marriage. There are over 100 articles by 98 authors, among whom are 
ich anthropologists as Bengt Danielsson, Clellan S. Ford, Wilfred D. Hambly, and 
Fred W. Voget, and such sociologists as Jessie Bernard, Kingsley Davis, Joseph K. 
Folsom, E. Franklin Frazier, M. F. Nimkoff, Pitirim A. Sorokin, and Kimball Young. 
Medicine and psychiatry are well represented, and so are other disciplines bearing on 
e subject. It is noteworthy that the views of several religious bodies are included, 
isually in special articles written by representatives of such groups. Thus, Alphonse H. 
lemens of the Catholic University of America contributes “Catholicism and Sex,” 
earing a nihil obstat and imprimatur by officials of his Church, while Rabbi Samuel 
slasner writes “Judaism and Sex,” William Graham Cole contributes “Protestantism 
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and Sex,’ and so on. Not only are religions represented but so are regions and countries, 
including Australia and New Zealand, Great Britain, India and Pakistan, Israel, Latin 
America, the Orient, Polynesia, the Scandinavian countries, and the Soviet Union. 
The African and American Negro, the American Indian, and other special groups 
have not been overlooked. The contributors are often international. 

The subject matter covers what one would expect—abortion, abstinence, chastity 
and virginity, coitus, divorce, illegitimacy, hormones, jealousy, the art of loving, 
marriage, and the like—as well as much of what may come as an agreeable surprise, as 
in discussions of beauty, the dance, language, law, literature, race, and sex research 


institutes. 

Both conservative and liberal points of view are represented, with the latter clearly 
predominant. The psychoanalytic school is kept within bounds; indeed, there is no 
effort to conceal that some of its tenets are dubious and outdated. Whether due to 
editorial selection and revision, or a growing liberal consensus on sexual subjects, the 
general tone is one of agreement on the main problems and their solutions. Of course, 
not all the authors are in accord with one another, but most of them are, and one not 
only can forgive them for a certain degree of repetition of facts, ideas, and theories, 
but applaud them for having arrived individually at what seem to be sound and sensible 
positions. 

Bibliographies of extensive length are appended to all articles. An analytic guide 
and a detailed index make it possible for the reader to use the two volumes with ease 
when consulting specific topics. This is especially valuable because of the nature of the 


contributions, which are major articles rather than tidbits. 


Board and Table Games from Many Civilizations. R. C. BELL. Diagrams by the author. 
Drawings by RosaLinp H. LEApLEY. Photographs by KENNETH Watson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xxiv, 208 pp., afterpiece, appendix, 1 dia- 
gram, 164 figures, frontispiece, glossary, index, 24 plates, 8 tailpieces. $5.00. 

Reviewed by WiLtiAM C. STURTEVANT, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 

Institution 


This nicely made volume describes about 100 games from many regions and periods, 
classified as race, war, positional, mancala, dice, and domino games. Most of the de- 
scriptions are based on the published literature, to which precise references are given. 
The author’s principal interest is in practical instructions for playing the games; his 
purpose is ‘to introduce some of the best board and table games irom the world’s 
treasury to the reader.” No attention is paid to the bases for selecting examples, to 
definitions or classifications, to systematization of descriptions, to mathematical char- 
acteristics (probability, strategy), or to social functions of games, and the historical 
discussions are fragmentary and anecdotal. Most of these aspects are covered in one 
of Bell’s main sources, H. J. R. Murray’s A History of Board-games other than Chess 
(Oxford, 1952), the standard work on this subject which this volume by no means 
supersedes, and which it supplements principally by including some examples oi 
domino and boardless lot games (evidently ‘‘table games,” excluded in Murray’s dei 


inition of board-games). 
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Velanesian Millennium, by Kenelm O. L. 
Burridge, 1114 

Value Attitudes toward Role Behavior of 
Women in Two Japanese Villages, George De 
Vos and Hiroshi Wagatsuma, 1204 

VAN DEN BERGHE, PIERRE, see Colby, Benja- 
min N. 

VAN GENNEP, ARNOLD, The Rites of Passage, 
introduction by Solon Kimball, reviewed by 
Robert F. Spencer, 598 


VAN MELSEN, ANDREW G., see Bawden, 
Frederick C. 
VAN NIEL, RoBert, The /:mergence of the 
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Modern Indonesian Elite, reviewed by 
Clifford Geertz, 6U4 

VANSTONE, JAMES, review of An Eskimo Village 
in the Modern World, by Charles Campbell 
Hughes, with the collaboration of Jane M. 
Hughes, 159 

Vaypa, ANDREW P., Expansion and Warfare 
among Swidden Agriculturalists, 346 

Versuch einer Historischen Lautlehre der Kharia- 
Sprache, Heinz-Jiirgen Pinnow, reviewed by 
William Bright, 451 

Viking Awards, 835 

ViILAKAzI, ABSOLOM, review of The Lore and 
Language of Schoolchildren, by lone and 
Peter Opie, 653 

Vivian, R. Gorpon, The Hubbard Site and 
Other Tri-Wall Structures in New Mexico 
and Colorado, reviewed by Jesse D. Jen- 
nings, 872 

Vocabulario Cora, Ambrosio McMahan and 
Maria Aiton de McMahan, reviewed by 
C. F. Voegelin, 876 

Vocabulario Popoluca de Sayula, Lorenzo Clark 
and Nancy Davis de Clark, reviewed by 
C. F. Voegelin, 877 

Vocabulario Tarahumara, K. Simon Hilton et 
al., reviewed by C. F. Voegelin, 876 

Vocabulario Zapoteco del Istmo, Velma Pickett 
et al., reviewed by C. F. Voegelin, 877 

VoEGELIN, C. F., review of Vocabulario Tara- 
humara, by K. Simon Hilton et al., Vocabu- 
lario Cora, by Ambrosio McMahan and 
Maria Aiton de McMahan, Vocabulario 
Zapoteco del Istmo, by Velma Pickett et al., 
Vocabulario Popoluca de Sayula, by Lorenzo 
Clark and Nancy Davis de Clark, 876-877 

Volkerkundliche Forschungen: Martin Heydrich, 
zum 70. Geburtstag tiberreicht von Freunden 
und Schiilern, W. Froélich, ed., reviewed by 
Douglas Oliver, 594 

VoLLERT, Cyrit, S.J., see Bawden, Frederick 
Cc. 

VON HaGEN, Victor W., World of the Maya, 
reviewed by Donald W. Lathrap, 440 

Voodoo in Haiti, Alfred Métraux, reviewed by 
Remy Bastien, 1127 

VORREN, @RNULV and ErRNst MANKER, 
Samekulturen, reviewed by Ralph Bulmer, 
1366 


WAGATSUMA, Hrrosut, see De Vos, George 

WacneER, Puitip L., The Human Use of the 
Earth, reviewed by Morris Freilich, 1107 

WALLERSTEIN, IMMANUEL, review of The New 
Nigerian Elite, by Hugh H. and Mabel M. 
Smythe, 614 

Warp, BarBara E., review of Leadership and 
Power in the Chinese Community in Thailand, 
by G. William Skinner, 1124 


Warera Nihonjin “We Japanese,” 


compiled by 


editorial section, Heibonsha, reviewed by 
David W. Plath, 422 
WARNER, W. LLoyp and NorMAN H. Martin, 
eds., Industrial Man: Businessmen and 
Business Organizations, reviewed by John 
Gillin, 456 
WASHBURN, S. L., review of An Introduction to 
Physical Anthropology, by M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, 452; review of Man, Race and 
Darwin, introduction and epilogue by Philip 
Mason, 1154 
WATSON, KENNETH, see under Bell, R. C. 
Watson, Patty Jo, review of Archaeological 
Surveys in the Zhob and Loralai Districts, 
West Pakistan, by Walter A. Fairservis, Jr., 
643 
Watson, WILLIAM, Archaeology in China, re- 
viewed by Kwang-chih Chang, 1380 
WAYLAND, SLOAN R., review of Public Ad- 
ministration Aspects of Community Develop- 
ment Programmes, by UNTAP, 663 
WEAKLAND, JOHN H., The Essence of Anthro- 
pological Education, 1094 
WesBer, MAx, The Religion of India: The 
Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism, re- 
viewed by Milton Singer, 143 
WEDEL, MitprRED Mott, Oneota Sites on the 
Upper Iowa River, reviewed by Marvin F. 
Kivett, 871 
WEDEL, WALDO R., An Introduction to Kansas 
Archeology, reviewed by William Duncan 
Strong, 163 
WEINBERG, S. Krrson, see Dunham, Warren 
H. 
WEINSTEIN, 
water, Lee 
WELLIN, EpWarp, review of A Community in 
the Andes: Problems and Progress in Muqui- 
yauyo, by Richard N. Adams, 158 
Welsh Rural Communities, David Jenkins, 
Emrys Jones, T. Jones Hughes, and Trefor 
M. Owen, edited by Elwyn Davies and 
Alwyn D. Rees, reviewed by Ronald 
Frankenberg, 1370 
West, Rosert C., Aboriginal Sea Navigation 
between Middle and South America, 133 
WHITEFORD, ANDREW HUNTER, Two Cities of 
Latin America: A Comparative Description of 
Social Classes, reviewed by Charles J. 
Erasmus, 843 
WHITING, BEATRICE B., review of Childhood in 
Rakau: The First Five Years of Life, by 
Jane Ritchie, and Rakau Children: From Six 
to Thirteen Years, by Margaret Jane Earle, 
430 
WipscHutT, WILLIAM, Crow Indian Medicine 
Bundles, John C. Ewers, ed., reviewed by 
J. Alden Mason, 627 
WILpscHuT, WILLIAM and Joun C. Ewers, 


KANE, see under Rain- 
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Crow Indian Beadwork: A Descriptive and 
Historical Study, reviewed by Erna Gunther, 
626 
WILKIE, RaAymonp, review of The Culture of 
the State Mental Hospital, by Warren H. 
Dunham and S. Kirson Weinberg, 664 
WILLEY, GorRDON R., review of World Pre- 
history: An Outline, by Grahame Clark, 1377 
WitiraMs, GERALD E., review of An Indo- 
nesian-English Dictionary, by John M. 
Echols and Hassan Shadily, 1384 
Witson, Peter J. and JOHN BUETTNER- 
JanuscH, Demography and Evolution on 
Providencia Island, Colombia, 940 
WIncu, Rosert F., Mate-Selection: A Study of 
Complementary Needs, reviewed by George 
Spindler, 666 
WINTER, Epwarp H., Beyond the Mountains of 
the Moon: The Lives of Four Africans, re- 
viewed by Joseph B. Casagrande, 1354 
With Apologies to Dr. Caso, Hugo G. Nutini, 
1101 
WittHoFT, JOHN, review of The Archaeology of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, by S. F. Starr, 1138; 
review of The Eastern Dispersal of Adena, by 
William A. Ritchie and Don W. Dragoo, 646 
Wotr, Eric R., Sons of the Shaking Earth: 
The People of Mexico and Guatemala, Their 
Land, History and Cultures, reviewed by 
Howard J. Cline, 402 
Woopsury, RicHarp B., A Reappraisal of 
Hohokam Irrigation, 550; review of Bibdlio- 
grafia Bdsica de Arqueologia Americana, 
José Alcina Franch, ed., 867 
Worker in the Cane: A Puerto Rican Life His- 
tory, Sidney W. Mintz, reviewed by Joseph 
B. Casagrande, 1354 
World of the Maya, Victor W. von Hagen, re- 
viewed by Donald W. Lathrap, 440 
World Prehistory: An Outline, Grahame Clark, 
reviewed by Gordon R. Willey, 1377 


Yam Cultivation in the Trust Territory, John E. 
deYoung, ed., reviewed by Allan Smith, 426 

Yana Dictionary, Edward Sapir and Morris 
Swadesh, Mary R. Haas, ed., reviewed by 
A. Richard Diebold, Jr., 878 

Yaqui Myths and Legends, collected by Ruth 
Warner Giddings, reviewed by Ralph L. 
Beals, 419 


ZANTWIJK, R. A. M. vAN Los Indigenas de 
Milpa Alia, Herederos de los Actecas, re- 
viewed by Pedro Carrasco, 624 

ZiFF, Paut, Semantic Analysis, reviewed by 
Charles O. Frake, 1386 

ZIMMERMANN, GUNTER, see Bierhenke, Wil- 
helm 


ANATOMY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
EMBRYOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta Medica 
covering the world’s medical literature in the whole field in its widest 
sense. Abstracts are conveniently classified under the main chapters: 
General, Gross Anatomy; Histology; Tissue Culture; Embryology and 


Anthropology. All abstracts are classified and indexed. 


900 pages containing approximately 4,000 abstracts a year. 


PRICE: $26.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIETY 
AND HISTORY 


An International Quarterly 


Founded in 1958 at the University of Chicago, this review applies sociological and anthropological analysis 
to both historical and contemporary processes of change in such a way as to enable new comparisons to be 


made among societies and across epochs. 

Editorial Committee: G. E. von Grunebaum, Everett C. Hughes, Edward A. Kracke, Jr., Max Rheinstein, 

Edward Shils, Eric R. Wolf, Sylvia L. Thrupp (editor) with an international board of consulting editors 
and Sol 


that includes Reinhard Bendix, Raymond Firth, G. C. Homans, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Lucian Pye, 
Tax. Editorial Office: 3633 Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Some articles of special interest to anthropologists that have appeared : 


Lawrence Kraper, Feudalism and the Tatar Polity of the Middle Ages, 1, 1 (Oct. 1958) 


Herpert Motrer, The Social Causation of the Courtly Love Complex. I, 2 (Jan. 1959! 
Fatiers, Despotism, Status Culture and Social Mobility in an African Kingdom. Ul, 


L. A. 
Cuirrorp Geertz, The Javanese Kijaji: the Changing Role of a Cultural Broker. U, 2 (Jan. 1960) 


1 (Ort. 1959) 


Epmunp Lgacu, The Frontiers of “‘Burma.”’ Ill, 1 (Oct. 1960) 
Maurice FrReepMAan, Immigrants and Associations: Chinese in 19th Century Singapore. Ul, 1, 4 (1960-1). 


Bernarp S. Coun, The Pasts of an Indian Village. U1, 3 (April 1961) 


A. Sr. J. Hannican, The Imposition of Western Law Forms upon Primitive Socicteis. 1V, 1 (Nov. 1961) 


Subscription ($6.00) may be sent through booksellers or by check directly to the publishers: Mouton and 
Company, The Hague, The Netherlands. 


Supplement No. 1 (May 1961) Epwarp Suits, The Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity: The 


Indian Situation may be obtained in the same way. $3.00 but $2.00 to subscribers to the quarterly. 
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EAT NOT THIS FLESH 


Food Avoidances in the Old World 
by Frederick J. Simoons 


In this fascinating compendium of supersti- 
tions and habits regarding animal foods, Mr. 
Simoons examines specific cultural and religious 
prejudices against beef, chicken, pork, dogflesh, 
camel flesh, and horseflesh. He traces the origin 
and spread of these prejudices throughout Africa, 
Europe, Asia, and the Pacific, pointing out the 
similarities between Western patterns of food 
avoidance and those of other Old World peoples. 
The book suggests that one solution to the prob- 
lem of feeding the world’s population may lie in 
changing attitudes toward foods presently avail- 
able. 


1961. 246 pp., 13 maps $6.00 


PROLEGOMENA TO A 
THEORY OF LANGUAGE 


by Louis Hjelmslev 
translated by Francis J. Whitfield 


A revised English translation of Hjelmslev’s 
classic work, which, when first issued in a Danish 
language Festschrift in 1943, inaugurated a new 
school of linguistics, ““Glossematics’’. A kind of 
symbolic logic with a set of postulates and defini- 
tions, ‘‘Glossematics”’ has been called the only 
complete theory of language proposed in the 
modern world. 


1961. 144 pp. $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 Sterling Court +» Madison 6, Wisconsin 


PRESS 
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Published October 15, 1961 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLASSICS 
by 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
$2.00 


Three addresses . . . “Historical Retrospect”—“The Study of Man and 


a Man-Centered Culture”’—‘“A Brief Grammar of Greek Culture.” 


Delivered by the distinguished anthropologist Clyde Kluck- 


hohn. The Colver Lectures in Brown University, 1960. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box A 
Providence 12, Rhode Island 


2 Exceptional Books for Anthropologists 


EAST INDIANS IN TRINIDAD 


By Morton Klass. Concerned with a significant, but little known New World 
group which falls outside the “black” versus “white” dichotomy: East In- 
dians in the West Indies. The author lived in a community in Trinidad 
inhabited by the descendants of nineteenth-century immigrants from India. 
remained 


He discovered that despite acculturation the village of “Amity,’ 
more Indian than Caribbean. A valuable contribution to the literature of 
cultural anthropology. $6.00 


PLAINVILLE FIFTEEN YEARS LATER 


By Art Gallaher, Jr. with a foreword by Carl Withers. Distinctive changes 
in a rural village’s culture are studied in this new book which parallels 
PLAINVILLE, U.S.A. The author discusses the major cultural upheavals 
that have changed the face of Plainville. $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27, New York 
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VARIATIONS IN VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


Florence Rockwood Kluckhohn, Harvard University: and Fred L. Strodtbeck, University 
of Chicago. “*. . . unique in its ample coverage of discussion, raw material, and method- 
ological analysis ... exceptional in the way it records a process of theoretical and 
empirical enquiry . . . Magisterial in its scope and detail . . . It is a fairly safe prediction 
that this report will become a classic in social science research . . . contains a wealth 
of suggestive ideas and implications for developing many of the contemporary frontiers 
in behavioural research.”.—Ernest Beaglehole, Victoria University of Wellington, New 
Zealand, Canadian Journal of Psychology, December, 1961. 


“..a tightly wrought, thoroughgoing piece of scholarship."°—Robert K. Merton, 
New York. 


**.. a truly remarkable book .. . it puts cultural anthropology on a scientific basis 
for the first time.”"—Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University. 464 pp. $7.75* 


STUDYING PERSONALITY CROSS-CULTURALLY 


Bert Kaplan, University of Kansas, Editor. Thirty eminent scholars from anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and history have collaborated to produce an inter- 
disciplinary text for undergraduate and graduate courses in culture and personality. 
The book has an exhaustive historical analysis of the culture and personality field, its 
pioneering theoretical section contains major advances, and its case studies provide 
first-hand contact with methodological issues and empirical problems encountered in 
cross-cultural personality research. 687 pp. $8.50* 


SELECTED PAPERS 
FROM THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1888-1920 


Frederica de Laguna, Bryn Mawr College, Editor. ““The American Anthropological 
Association and the Editor have rendered a distinct service to American anthropology 
in assembling this remarkable volume. Hallowell’s excellent and amply documented 
chapter, ‘The Beginnings of Anthropology in America,’ is worth the cost of the volume 
alone. The articles are carefully selected and their significance made more apparent 
by the Editor’s introduction to the various subjects; these introductions actually are 
concise, informative and highly perceptive summaries rather than ‘introductory notes 
to the reprinted articles’ as modestly stated in the Preface.”’—Henry B. Collins, 
Smithsonian Institution. 928 pp. $8.00* 


STUDIES IN HUMAN ECOLOGY 


George A. Theodorson, The Pennsylvania State University. **... brings together for 
the first time a great deal of the important theoretical and empirical literature in the 
field. For that reason it should prove to be a very useful book for courses in urban 
sociology and the community as well as in ecology courses.””—Amos H. Hawley, 
University of Michigan. 640 pp. $8.50 


*Discount of 15% postpaid to all members of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. Please direct orders to Row, Peterson and Company. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN 


THE HUMAN SPECIES 


Every article in the widely-acclaimed single-topic September, 1960, issue of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN devoted to The Human Species is now available in 
offprint form for classroom use. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Offprints, a unique 
educational service, makes these and 244 other articles in the Life Sciences, the 
Social Sciences, Psychology, Chemistry, and Modern Physics available for just 
20¢ each. Teachers on hundreds of campuses have used these offprints as basic 
and supplementary readings. They may be ordered in any combination or quan- 
tity and at any time of the year. A brochure containing complete lists of offprints 
is available from W. H. Freeman and Company. 


CURT STERN 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GENETICS Theodosius Dobzhansky, reviewing 
this book in the January 27, 1961, issue of Science, said, “It is almost an act of 
supererogation to say that this book can be highly recommended to those wishing 
to familiarize themselves with human genetics. It has no rivals.” 


2nd Edition, 1960, 753 pp., 265 illus., $9.50 


BERNHARD KUMMEL 


HISTORY OF THE EARTH A truly cosmopolitan treatment of the story of 
our planet, this book treats the development of life from the earliest forms to the 
rise of man as an integral part of the earth’s history. The striking illustrations are 
an outstanding feature of the book. 

1961, 624 pp., 498 illus., $8.75 


W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
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out of the anthropological picture. Illus. 


Lewis Henry Morgan 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


By Carl Resek. A biography of a man whose life and 


thought are not only synonymous with the beginnings of 
American anthropology but a valuable index to the in- 
tellectual climate of his day. $4.50 


Phoenix Paperbacks for Anthropologists and Students 
THE HOBO, Nels Anderson. Illus. P71 $196 


Robert Redfield PSS $2.26 
THE PEOPLE OF THE TWHIGHT. Diamond Jenness P32 $150 
VIKINGS OF THE PACIFIC. Peter H. Buck P31 $196 


THE CULTURE OF ANCIENT BGYPT. John A. Wilson. Illus. 
Pll $196 


THEY WROTE ON CLAY. Edward Chiera. Illus. P2 $150 


Studies of the American Indian 
INDIAN LIFE IN THE UPPER GREAT LAKES. 11,000 8.C. TO 
A.D. 1800, George I. Quimby. Illus. 


$5.95 
INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS. Paul Martin, I. 
Quimby, and Donald Collier. Illus. Gore 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN PUEBLOS. Fred 
Eggan $6.00 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES. Fred 
Eggan, editor $3.00 
RED MAN’S AMERICA. Ruth M. Underhill. Illus. $7.50 
THE LAST TREK OF THE INDIANS. Grant Foreman $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 5750 Enis Avenue, Chicago 87, Tlinois 


The People of Aritama 
By Gerardo and Alicia Reichel-Dolmatof. A perceptive 
study of a small Mestiso community in the tropical low- 
lands of Colombia, striving to emerge from isolation and an 
Indian past to join the national Creole peasantry. The 
authors believe in the inseparability of biological, social, and 
psychological being and have emphasised health, nutrition, 
THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA. J. A. Piti-Rivere P56 $185 


To members of the A.A.A. only. Orders accompanied by 
SAVINGS remittance should be sent to American Anthropological 
ON Association, 1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
Titles on previous lists, but not shown here, are still, 
BOOKS available. 


Ancient Peoples and Places Series 
Bloch, The Origins of Rome 
Bosi, The Lapps 
Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan 
Wilson, The Anglo-Saxons 
Caillois—Man and the Sacred 
Caso—The Aztecs: People of the Sun 
Driver—Indians of North America 
and America’s Spanish Heritage 


Gearing, N & Peéattie (Eds.)—A Documentary His- 
tory of the Fox ee (1948-1959) 


Geertz—Religion of Java 
Heizer & Cook (Ed.)—The Application of Quantitative 
Methods in Archaeology 


Kroeber, et al.—Anthropology Today 

Middleton & Tait (Ed.)—Tribes Without Rulers 
Murdock (Ed.)—Social Structure in Southeast Asia 
Pitt-Rivers—The People of the Sierra (paperback) 


Redfield—The Little Community and Peasant Society and 
Culture (two volumes in one paperback) 


Spicer (Ed.)—Perspectives in American Indian Culture 
Change 


Tax, et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology 
Thee eae Role in Changing the Face of the 


Valentine—Masks and Men in a Melanesian Society: The 
bles we Po Tubuan of the Lakalai of New Britain (pa- 
perback 


Wilbert (Ed.)—The Evolution of Horticultural Systems in 
South America 


JUST RELEASED 
R Anth cal Ins 
Bevel ropologi Pate 1: 


ie Pe $1.00. To Members postpaid: $0.80 (Delivery by sea mail from - 


by remi 
1530 NW. Washington 5. D.C., U.S.A 


GBORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. _ 


To 

List Members 

Price Postpaid 

$650 $5.00 

6.50 5.00 

6.50 5.00 

6.50 5.00 
4.50 3.50 
7.95 6.40 
10.95 7.50 
6.00 4.75 

8.50 6.00 

7.50 5.60 

7.50 5.65 
9.00 6.75 i 
5.50 4.40 
5.00 
165° 125 | 

7.00 5.25 
5.00 3.75 
12.50 10.00 q 
2.75 1.80 
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